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It  has  been  said  that  he  who  praises  a  book  becomingly  is  next  in 
merit  to  the  author.  But  surely — among  literary  editors,  however  talented 
—he  who  reads  a  book  with  thoroughness  and  reviews  it  with  sincerity 
is  first  in  merit  with  the  reader. 

Book  reports,  uncommon  in  their  thoroughness  and  uncompromising 
in  their  honesty,  have  enriched  the  literary  history  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  more  than  two  generations. 

And  the  tradition  continues. 

Today,  under  the  direction  of  Literary  Editor  David  Appel,  the  Book 
Pages  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  set  the  pace  in  the  Middle  West  for 
authority  and  alertness,  freshness  and  frankness. 

David  Appel  is  well  acquainted  with  the  human  scene  from  which 
the  warp  and  woof  of  books  are  woven.  His  wide  experience  has  included 
reporting  and  editorial  w-riting,  as  well  as  lecturing  on  modem  American 
literature.  Since  coming  to  the  Daily  News  in  1943,  his  directing  of  the 
Wednesdav  Book  Pages  and  Christmas  Book  Sections  has  been  nationally 
acclaimed. 

Publishers,  book-sellers  and  readers  of  books  agree  that  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Book  Pages,  edited  by  David  Appel,  are  alert,  authoritative, 
thorough  and  honest— the  most  widely  watched,  brightest  book  beacons 
in  the  midlands. 


ICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


America's  Most 
Book‘Conscious  Newspaper 


In  this  day  of  changing  values,  no  greater  tribute 
can  be  paid  a  man  than  to  say. . .  he  is  dependable. 


In  a  newspaper,  as  in  an  individual,  no  show  or 
fanfare  accompanies  the  day  by  day  expression  of 
this  quiet  quality.  Millions  of  readers  take  their 
daily  newspaper  for  granted,  because  of  their  reli¬ 
ance  upon  its  dependability. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


We  are  proud  that  enough  readers  express  their 
preference  for  the  Herald-American  to  make  it 
Chicago’s  most  widely  read  evening  newspaper. 

^  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


THE  farursT for  u.p. 


Soon  again  Batavia  and  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and  Tokyo  will  appear  in  U.P. 
datelines. 

Poised  at  every  key  point  around  the  enemy's  homeland  and  hi-jacked  empire  are 
seasoned,  sure-handed  U.  P.  correspondents,  ready  to  race  in  as  soon  as  the  sullen 
surrender  is  signed. 

In  command  of  this  veteran  corps  is  veteran  Far  Eastern  manager  Miles  W.  Vaughn, 
more  than  half  of  whose  resultful  30  years'  work  for  United  Press  has  been  devoted 
to  its  foreign  service,  chiefly  in  the  Orient. 

From  1924  to  1934  Vaughn,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  steady  news  achievement 
in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  organized  and  administered  U.  P.'s  coverage 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaya,  China,  Japan  and  Manchuria. 
He  returned  thereafter  from  his  headquarters  in  Tokyo  to  New  York  to  become 
foreign  editor  and,  later,  director  of  news  for  morning  newspapers.  He  was  re¬ 
assigned  to  the  Far  East  eorly  this  year  when  Japan's  defeat  became  a  matter 
of  months. 

News  direction  ie  every  port  of  the  globe  by  men  of  such  exceptional  ability  and 
background  as  Vaughn's  assure  U.  P.'s  continuance  of  "the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  woHd's  biggest  news." 
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At  last! — a  NEW  comic  strip  that  rides  the  crest  of  popu¬ 
lar  demand  for  out-and-out  murder  mystery!  A  boon  to 
mystery  fans.  The  appeal  of  mystery  fiction  cannot  be 
denied.  Millions  of  radio  listeners  spin  their  dials  to 
mystery  .  .  .  millions  and  millions  of  mystery  fans  sweep 
bookstores  clean.  These  people  are  your  readers  as  well. 
Love  of  mystery  grips  its  fans  without  regard  for  wealth 
or  position.  For  these  mystery  devotees  who  read  your 
paper  as  well,  we  present  one  of  the  most  engaging  and 
absorbing  personalities  ever  created.  .  .  . 


THE  HONORABLE 

JUDGE  WRIGHT 

by  BOB  BRENT  and  BOB  WELLS 


REALISTIC  CHARACTERS! 


DRAMATIC.  FORCEFUL  PLOTS! 


Plots  packed  with  orieinal  twists, 
sinister,  clue-crammed.  Murder- 
mood  stories  woven  through  with 
the  thread  of  ronunce! 


You’ll  find  characters  in  this 
strip  behaving  with  a  realism  of 
emotion  necessary  to  sound  and 
absorbing  mystery  fiction! 


Superior  artwork,  dramatic  pet- 
speaive  and  beautiful  women,  »*1 
the  romantic  spice  needed  for 
daily  following! 


JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF,  AHD  JUDGE  WRIGHT! 


Release  date  SEPTEMBER  10th.  For  rates  write  or  wire 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  N.Y 

EDITOR  It  FURLISHERfor  AagastA 


WITH  ROMANTIC  lAUNCil 
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THE 

OF  VICTORY 


ntfim^cHted  64f  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLBY 


LOS  ANGELES 


J.he  skill  and  craftsmanship  of  the  many  thousand 
Cantonians  who  wore  these  badges  of  world-famous  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  helped  speed  our  Victory  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Pacific. 

Today  .  .  .  because  there  are  no  major  recon¬ 
version  problems  in  Canton  plants  .  .  .  these  ex-  ^  ^ 

pert  workmen  already  are  starting  Timken  I  ^ 

roller  bearings,  Hoover  sweepers,  top  qual- 
ity  electric  furnace  steels,  diesel  engines, 
and  hundreds  of  other  diversified  products 

on  their  way  to  speed  America’s  return  to  |  f  Q  | 

peace.  DTHnoitni 
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You  have  a  good  product.  It*s  probably 
selling  like  hot  cakes. 

But  is  it  selling  in  the  right  places,  through 
the  right  outlets,  to  the  right  people —/or 
solid,  long-haul  postwar  business? 

For  on-the-ground,  up-to-the- 
minute  information,  why  not 
turn  to  the  most  natural  source. 


training  to  talk  to  you  on  these  things  in 
your  own  sales  language.  They  have  behind 
them  a  vast  store  of  facts — they  are“reporters 
with  a  nose  for  sales.” 

In  the  H-A-S  cities  we  have  a 
CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN  mine  of  information,  based  on 

localized  work  and  localized 
knowledge  of  each  market  and 
flowing  from  contacts  with 
retailers,  jobbers,  sales  man¬ 
agers  and  research  sources. 


Just  drop  $u  a  nou  say¬ 
ing,  “r  m  intertsttd  in 
your  nusrket  informa¬ 
tion  on  {nanuyourtypt 
of  product)" 


Why  not  use  the  newspaperman's 
ever-current  knowledge  of 
cities  and  their  characteristics 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking? 

Hearst  Advertising  Service 
men  have  the  information  and 


The  H-A-S  man  stands  ready 
to  work  with  you — just  as  he 
is  working  with  dozens  of 
other  advertisers. 


HEKBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manogw 
Rtprttemtiwg: 

erican  •  Ptosburgh  Sao-Telcgr^>h  •  Chicago  Hcfald-Amcfican 

Boston  Record-American-AdTcrtisar  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Timcs-Unkw 

miner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER  for  Aafstf  A 


This  program  means  a  continuation  of 
jobs  and  high  wages  for  Detroit  and  it  will 
mean  a  greater  peacetime  production  of  the 
new  cars  for  which  the  whole  country  is 
waiting  as  it  never  waited  for  any  manufac¬ 
tured  product  before. 


^^ITH  an  estimated  immediate  demand 
^  for  15,000,000  new  cars,  the  automobile 
manufacturers  of  Detroit  are  planning  a 
billion  dollar  expansion  program  for  new 
plants,  new  machinery,  conversion  of  old 
plants. 


In  this  great  market  (which  exceeded  a 
billion  dollars  in  retail  sales  last  year)  The 
Detroit  News  reaches  63.8%  of  all  city  zone 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly.  In 
the  city  and  suburban  trading  zone  The 
News  is  79%  HOME  DELIVERED. 


program  was  announced  recently 
when  the  manufacturers 
revealed  their  plans  for 
accomplishing  the  greatest 
reconversion  task  in  the 
l|  \  history  of  industry. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Weekday  (Trcalatloa,  385,a»»— Swaiday  C’lrfltl— 1»  4T7,7II 
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RAHOIKC  of  hies  Bunneu  Chiefs  Confident  REHIOACnVE  HE!?  EliCTIIlCin  SALES  ■ 
SEEII  PEST  OF  YEAH  0^  Successful  Reconverdon  |||  TAXES  fflOPOSEDi  SET  FOR  liW  PEAK 

ir^mpomry  Unmmpi^ymmfst  IssmiUM*,  bat  — — —  - 

Mtv  Pmnlll  IM  DW!  Timm  NaaJ  Nat  Ba  Lana  if  Gos/nssmant,  RtM  UnOv  MpMiMM  AdUgManOv'  -  ' 

Mr  Ctmtitt  ^iraliwit  issJiamtry  mmf  fLabssr  Cooperate  j  d  1046  Nd  Riginlctf  M  pr* 

Mr  d  Uad  I  IMnlhi  i  - -  EnMOh  Mr  Cdiyiniii 
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Because  Reconversion  will  be  uppermost  in  the  nation's 
thoughts  and  plans  during  the  months  ahead.  The  New 
York  Times  is  placing  even  more  emphasis  on  business 
and  financial  news. 


TO  BE  FULLY  INFORMED -READ  Hork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


rOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  cmd  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEHY  SATUHDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Newspaper  Formula  Devised 
To  Simplify  Ad  Placing 


Taylor  Survey  Also  Draws  Rate 
Comparison  With  Other  Media 

By  Jerry  Walker 

.\rrER  250,000  sliderule  compu-  For  blanket  coverage,  the  foi- 
titions,  the  office  of  J.  P.  Me-  mula  prescribes  465  newspapers, 
Kinney  &  Son.  newspaper  rep-  as  follows:  116  published  in 
reienUtives,  presented  to  the  cities  over  100,000  city  zone 
idTertising  world  this  week  a  population  (the  A  Group),  76 
Hitionwide  Newspaper  For-  in  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  (B), 
nuli."  82  in  cities  of  25,000  to  50,000 

Iti  author,  Dougias  Taylor,  (C),  and  191  in  cities  under 
who  has  been  working  nine  25,000  (D). 


nunths  on  the  project,  an¬ 
nounced  the  four  objectives: 

1.  To  give  the  advertising 


Milline  Variations  Charted 
Gross  circulation  would  be 


biitseM  0  tool  to  facilitate  the  ^niong  33,129,726  fam- 

tM  of  newspapers,  making  it  as  ®  ratio  of  68.1%. 

inaple  on  operation  to  place  a  n'dline  on  net  circulation 

tmpsign  in  newspapers  across  out  to  $2.66.  The  milline 

tlie  nation  as  it  is  to  use  mag-  respective  groups  is  com- 
uiu  groups  or  radio  networks. 

Z  To  place  newspapers  in  a 
tmparative  position  with  all 
Oder  media  for  basic  considera- 
tiou,  leaving  the  newspaper 
iritk  it*  own  strong  arguments 
o»  loco!  operation,  dealer  influ- 
nee.  timeliness,  merchandising 
help,  and  other  factors. 

3.  To  throw  the  spotlight  on 
till  cort  of  advertising  as  being 
datmined  by  the  intelligence 
at  tkill  of  the  professional  ad¬ 
vertising  draftsman.  -  , 

1.  To  provide  better  selling  in  cKinney  Taylor 

as  follows:  A.  $2.05;  B, 
ine  sponsor  of  the  formula,  $2  26'  C  $2  41 
Rtymond  H.  McKinney,  who  \  Wovranhir 


1  as  follows:  A,  $2.05;  B, 

ine  sponsor  of  the  formula,  $2  26'  C  $2  41 

Sni  A  geographic  schedule  shows 

^atio  of  circulaUon  to 
1  j  families  varies:  New  England, 
‘  ®  ®6%;  Middle  Atlantic,  67%; 

famniZ"in®paPh  of  Atlantic,  69%;  East  North 

n?tion\  ^3{v7n‘  oo..nfi«  ^  ^  Central,  68%;  West  North  Cen- 

tral,  84%;  East  South  Central. 
Oflered  As  a  Composite'  63%;  West  South  Central.  63%; 
U»  of  the  20%  yardstick,  he  Mountain,  70%,  and  Pacific 
pointed  out,  is  the  accepted  pro-  Coast,  57%. 

in  advertising  business  The  combined  milline  on  net 
»«n  the  three  fundamentals  of  circulation  swings  from  $3.25 
Mnsumer  sales,  aids  to  distribu-  in  the  Pacific  Coast  zone  to 
^  Md  word-of-mouth  as  the  $2.45  in  the  West  North  Central 
^tainments-  Anything  zone.  Rates  are  as  of  the  first 
ooww  20%  is  discounted  in  the  quarter  of  1945  and  circulation 
advertising  program.  figures  are  for  the  1942-43  audit 
fte  foreword  of  the  formula,  period. 

which  are  being  made  Formula  work  sheets  which 
>™uble  by  the  McKinney  firm  Mr.  Taylor  has  devised — photo- 
« production  cost,  states  it  is  stat  copies  may  be  obtained — 
of  the  leading  cir-  make  it  an  easy  process  for  an 
^uon  newspapers  required  agency  to  broaden  its  campaign 
w  render  a  planned  represen-  by  bringing  in  other  news- 
ave  coverage  of  all  possible  papers  in  a  zone  where  a  spe- 
j  .^.*^°unties — the  distribution  cial  effort  is  desired.  As  he  ex- 
circulation,  their  cover-  plained  it,  the  Formula  provides 
In  1  ”  aJl  the  possibilities  of  a  network 

^“1  e  very  few  cities,  Mr.  operation  without  involving 
inriivL**  basic  charts  newspapers  in  a  discount  propo- 

newspapers  which  are  sition. 

“or  linage  leaders.  Even  utilizing  the  ABCD 
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Group  of  465  newspapers,  he 
said,  would  not  be  an  impossible 
ordering  and  checking  task  for 
any  well  -  organized  agency 
media  department  to  handle. 

He  emphasized  that  changes 
in  the  basic  groups  could  be 
effected  “easily  and  without  any 
penalty  in  cost  or  price.” 

To  render  at  least  a  simplified 
starting  base  for  considering  the 
available  more  than  1,500  daily 
newspapers,  the  Formula,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Taylor,  presents 
a  reality  in  advertising  in  such 
terms  as  “The  Four  Women’s 
Books”  or  “The  National  Week¬ 
lies”  or  “Basic  Radio  Network.” 

Pointing  out  that  “price”  and 
“cost”  are  different  and  not 
equally  important  terms  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Taylor  asserts 
the  “cost”  of  advertising  is  high¬ 
ly  variable  and  chiefly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  advertising  skill. 

By  testing  and  changing  copy 
technique  in  newspapers,  for 
example,  he  showed  where 
Snowdrift  Oil  had  increased 
readership  eight  times  while 
cutting  space  in  half. 

In  another  chart,  Mr.  Taylor 
demonstrates  how  an  advertiser 
can  increase  his  coverage  at 
lower  cost.  Copy  which  gains 
a  readership  rating  of  3%  in 
the  A  group  of  newspapers  with 
a  milline  of  $1.93,  costs  $6.43 
per  1.000  readers.  Copy  which 
gains  a  5%  readership  rating 
brings  the  cost  down  to  $5.32 
per  1,000  readers  in  the  ABCD 
Group,  with  a  milline  of  $2.66. 

Diacusaion  of  Price 

Talking  price.  Mr.  Taylor 
takes  an  800-line  (11  inches  x  5 
columns)  ad,  equivalent  to  a 
page  in  the  leading  women’s 
magazines,  and  traces  the  fig¬ 
ures.  In  four  women’s  mag¬ 
azines,  with  circulation  of  13,- 
754,658,  the  price  is  $32,250.  or 
$2.38  per  1,000.  In  the  A  Group 
of  newspapers,  the  price  is  $26.- 
584  for  17,218,163  circulation,  or 
$1.55  per  1,000.  In  all  four 
Groups  of  newspapers,  the  price 
is  $48,052  for  22,844987  circu¬ 
lation,  or  $2.10  per  1,000. 

Thus,  he  points  out,  A  Group 
alone  offers  nearly  3,000,000 
more  circulation  just  in  coun¬ 
ties  having  66%  coverage,  where 
distribution  facilities  are  best 
and  selling  costs  cheapest — the 
magazines’  total  being  scattered 
— at  a  price  $5,600  less. 

If  the  two  largest  “National 
Weekly”  magazines  were  added 
to  the  four  women’s  books  in 
order  to  more  nearly  approach 
the  great  advertising  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  ABCD  Group,  the 


New  Plants  Okayed 

Washington,  Aug.  21 — News¬ 
paper  plants  may  be  con¬ 
structed  without  specific  War 
Production  Board  permits  un¬ 
der  a  relaxation  of  controls 
announced  today,  but  erection 
of  rodio  broadcast  stations 
must  await  later  action  by  the 
Board. 

Specifically  mentioned  in  the 
formal  order  as  freed  from  per¬ 
mit  control  ore  printing  and 
publishing  establishments  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers,  books, 
magazines  or  periodicals. 

budget  becomes  $49,550.  This 
sum  would  buy  825  lines  in  the 
entire  newspaper  group. 

Emphasizing  that  he  hoped 
the  Formula  would  become  the 
basis  for  comparative  rather 
than  competitive  seiling  in  the 
advertising  field,  Mr.  Taylor 
drew  attention  to  the  paragraph 
on  radio,  which  states: 

’Circulation'  Defined 
“Price  comparison  for  radio 
is  diffleuit — there  is  no  common 
base.  A  network  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  is  more  like  a  collection 
of  printing  presses  than  like  cir- 
cuiation  .  .  .  they  have  a  certain 
productive  capacity.  But  ‘cir¬ 
culation’  isn’t  a  measure  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  ...  it  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  skiil  empioyed  in  the 
production  which  begets  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  a  wiliing  audi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  whether  that  skiil  is  in 
an  editorial  staff,  a  collection 
of  features,  a  musical  program, 
a  comedy  star,  or  news  event. 

“No  commercial  radio  pro¬ 
gram  anywhere  near  approaches 
the  ‘50  rating’  necessary  to  com¬ 
pare  in  ‘circuiation’  with  the 
Four  Women’s  Magazines  —  or 
the  64.5  to  85.4  rating  necessary 
to  compare  with  either  of  the 
four  Nationwide  Newspaper 
Formuia  groups.” 

Mt.  Taylor  concludes  his  sur¬ 
vey  with  a  few  cost  demonstra¬ 
tions,  covering  radio  and  mag¬ 
azines,  and  notes  that  “such 
shrewd  advertisers  as  General 
Mills,  Standard  Brands,  and 
Bristol  -  Myers  have  brought 
their  cost  well  below  $3,  in 
some  cases  even  below  $1  per 
1,000  readers,  by  applying  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading.” 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
he  mentions,  has  proven  that 
even  in  wartime,  limited  to 
maintenance  copy  addressed  to 
Packard  owners,  it  can  adver¬ 
tise  in  A  Group  or  AB  Group 
newspapers  for  considerably 
less  than  $5  per  1,000  actual 
readers  —  thus  reaching  their 
new-car  and  important  used- 
car  markets  at  one  cost  and 
with  flexibility. 


/ 


Increased  Newsprint 
Major  Problem  Now 


WAYS  and  means  of  obtaining 
an  increased  supply  of  news¬ 
print  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  became  the  chief  business 
of  U.S.  publishers  this  week  as 
the  war’s  end  brought  demands 
of  advertisers  for  space  in  which 
to  promote  consumer  goods. 

While  manufacturers,  getting 
ready  to  replenish  the  nation's 
markets,  and  merchants,  view¬ 
ing  well-stocked  shelves  again, 
besieged  newspaper  offices  with 
pleas  for  help  to  tell  their  stories 
to  the  public,  a  special  task 
group  of  publishers  met  in  New 
York  City  and  struggled  with 
the  special  problem  of  getting 
increased  newsprint  output  from 
mills  in  the  U,  S. 

Brightest  spot  in  the  whole 
newsprint  picture  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  two  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  would  invest  $4,500,000  for 
expansion  of  facilities  to  boost 
production  of  newsprint  by 
33,000  tons  a  year. 

'No  Increase  in  Sight' 
Gloomy  prospects  persisted  in 
the  statement  of  a  government 
official  that  “no  increases  in  sup¬ 
plies  of  newsprint  are  in  sight 
at  the  present  time.” 

Meanwhile,  magazine  publish¬ 
ers,  who  were  able  to  print  12% 
more  advertising  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1945  than  they  car¬ 
ried  in  the  same  period  of  1944. 
looked  for  a  revocation  of  paper 
limitation  orders  in  their  field 
at  the  end  of  the  current  quar¬ 
ter. 

The  task  group  set  up  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  look 
into  the  declining  output  of  U.  S. 
mills  called  in  several  paper 
manufacturers  at  its  first  session 
this  week  in  New  York.  Robert 
B.  Choate,  publisher  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  ( Mass. )  Herald  -  Traveler, 
chairman  of  the  group,  said  a 
full  report  of  the  findings  would 
be  ready  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  Sept.  11  and  12  in 
Washington. 

Also  at  this  session,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  there  will  be  a  report 
from  the  special  mission  headed 
by  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  which 
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has  been  surveying  the  news¬ 
print  situation  in  Europe.  Out 
of  the  meeting  will  come  a  final 
decision  on  how  far  L-240  can 
be  further  relaxed  for  the  fourth 
quarter  quotas,  and  probably  an 
indication  as  to  how  long  gov¬ 
ernmental  controls  must  be 
maintained  on  newsprint. 

On  the  special  task  group  with 
Mr.  Choate  are:  John  W.  Potter, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  C.  B. 
Short.  Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and 
World-News;  Erwin  R.  Daven¬ 
port,  Rochester  (N.  Y. )  Times- 
Vnion  and  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle;  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  F.  M. 
Flynn,  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  William  F.  Schmick,  Balti¬ 
more  ( Md. )  Sun. 

Down  to  57,000  Tons 

Staring  them  in  the  face  were 
the  latest  production  figures 
showing  a  drop  to  57,081  tons  of 
newsprint  from  U.  S.  mills  in 
July.  Monthly  totals  in  1941  had 
run  as  high  as  90,000  tons.  High¬ 
est  total  for  1945  was  64,733  tons 
in  March. 

Annual  totals  for  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion  from  1933  to  1940  show 
only  an  occasional  fluctuation 
with  a  fairly  steady  output  of 
approximately  940,000  tons.  The 
l,()00.(K)0-ton  mark  was  passed 
in  1940  and  1941,  then  produc¬ 
tion  dropped  off  —  952.000  in 
1942,  804,853  in  1943  and  719,802 
in  1944 — as  more  mills  went  off 
newsprint  and  switched  over  to 
making  higher  grades  of  paper. 

What  might  be  done  to  check 
that  trend  is  one  of  the  topics 
the  task  group  weighed  in  its 
two-day  deliberations. 

Concell's  Statement 

Just  back  from  an  inspection 
tour  in  Europe,  B.  R.  Cancell, 
director  of  the  WPB’s  Forest 
Products  Bureau,  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  in  Washington  in  which 
he  said  none  of  the  pulp  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  can  be  used 
in  the  production  of  newsprint 
because  it  is  too  costly  and  be¬ 
cause  newsprint  mills  in  North 
America  are  not  physically 
equipped  to  handle  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

“In  accordance  with  general 
WPB  policy,”  he  added,  “the 
Forest  Products  Bureau  will 
continue  to  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  production  of 
newsprint,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada.  The  puipwood 
cutting  cycle  in  the  Northeast 
and  in  Canada  is  such,  however, 
that  wood  cut  now  would  not 
become  available  until  the 
spring  of  1946. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  news¬ 
print  production  in  northern 
Europe  is  so  far  below  the  pre¬ 
war  level  that  none  can  be  made 
available  to  the  United  States. 
This  situation  will  probably  not 
be  corrected  until  the  European 
coal  problem  is  solved,  which 
may  not  be  before  the  latter 
part  of  1946  so  far  as  the  Euro¬ 
pean  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  concerned.” 

In  July,  Canadian  production 
rose  to  270,640  tons,  and  daily 
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gram,  approximately  $2,800,000  tv. 
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North  Shore  Company  at  the 
Bai  Comeau  mill  and  $1,700,000 

by  the  Ontario  Paper  Company  ^^^e^  capacify  of  o. 

at  Thorold,  Ont.  The  Bai  Comeau  ^  w 

outlay  will  go  primarily  for  ad- 
ditional  equipment  that  will  en- 
able  the  mill  to  boost  its  pro- 
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ping  paper,  5,500  tons  of  sulphite  Detroit,  Aug.  21 — As  the  re 
pulp,  and  13,000  tons  of  ground-  suit  of  a  quiet  campaign  by  tk 
wood.  When  completed,  the  new  Detroit  Free  Press,  Sgt.  Fret 
facilities  will  give  permanent  gric  Hensel,  the  first  America 
employment  to  more  than  100  soldier  to  lose  parts  of  all  ft* 
additional  workers,  according  to  limbs,  has  received  $30,000  fna 
the  program  outlined  by  Arthur  Michigan  readers  to  buy  > 
Schmom,  president  of  Ontario  “dream  farm  ” 

Paper.  In  a  similar  drive,  the  Chitsg 

Dr.  Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  Herald- American  collected 
chairman  of  the  WPB  newsprint  than  $25,000  from  its  readw 
board  of  appeals  since  July,  for  Hensel  and  the  LowwW 
1942,  resign^  this  week  to  re-  Courier- Journal  obtain^  ow* 
turn  to  his  scholastic  duties  as  than  $3,000.  Other 
chairman  of  the  School  of  Gov-  directly  to  Hensel  at  rW 
ernment  at  Harvard  University.  Jones  Hospital,  Battle  p"* 
Dr.  Holcombe  took  over  the  Mich.,  sent  the  total  well  ow 
appeals  board  chairmanship  $60,000.  . 

when  there  was  no  precedent  to  Reporter  Katherine  Lyw 
guide  its  decisions.  In  coopera-  who  conducted  the  Free 
tion  with  the  printing  and  pub-  collection  drive,  stressed  w 
lishing  division  of  WPB  he  was  fact  that  the  Free  Press. 
responsible  for  development  of  the  first  mention  of  the  pf 
the  several  formulae  which  have  posed  collection,  kept  the 
been  employed  in  deciding  ap-  paign  played  down  on  its  ini* 
plications  for  supplemental  pages.  However,  the  public  sir 
newsprint.  action  was  spontaneous. 
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»  Rates  and  Regularity  Govern 
L  Growth  of  Air  Deliveries 
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Newspapers  in  South  Report 
On  Plane  Cargo  Operations 

By  Jerry  Walker 


rribia, 

Iksl  giant  cargo  planes  which  have 
^  **•  ol^ven  their  usefulness  in  war 
semce  have  now  created  broad¬ 
er  horizons  for  newspapers. 

Distribution  of  newspapers  in 
lir  cargo  service  is  already  un- 
^  way,  largely  in  the  South, 
bat  its  expansion  rests  on  two 
principal  factors . 

Regularitu  of  movement. 
Reasonable  rate  structure. 

In  recent  months,  the  air  trans¬ 
port  companies  have  made  a 
jhong  bid  for  newspaper  busi- 
m  in  applying  special  rates.  In 
moat  cases,  the  cost  has  been 
jxed  as  60%  of  the  regular  air 
aigo  rates— that  is.  a  40%  dis 
count  for  newspaper  bundles. 
Circulators  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Shreveport, 
ii.  where  airplane  distribution 
hM  been  tried  out  this  summer, 
rrport  success  thus  far  in  main- 
dining  delivery  schedules,  but 
iB  believe  the  rates  are  too  high. 
ANPA  Presents  Case 
The  newspapers’  willingness 
to  adopt  the  air  cargo  method  of 
hitribution  has  been  expressed 
by  R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of 
te  TraflRc  Department,  Ameri- 
00  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  at  the  same  time  he  has 
Mined  the  air  transport  indus- 
tiy  that  present  rate  scales 
dmten  to  impede  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  service. 

While  not  advocating  it,  the 
suggestion  that  newspapers 
ni^t  be  moved  in  air  cargo  ser- 
siee  at  second  class  postage  rates 
i  recognized  by  the  publishers 
a  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
I  greater  volume  of  newspapers 
could  be  handled  for  movement 
d  distant  points  in  a  much  faster 
service  than  that  now  provided 
liy  second  class  postage  in  rail- 
ntd  service,  Mr.  Cooke  said. 

In  his  study  of  rates,  Mr. 
Cooke  called  attention  to  the 
railroad  baggage  car  service 
which  makes  possible  the  same 
dv  distribution  as  far  as  500 
oil«  at  a  rate  of  about  one-half 
cent  a  pound.  There  are  also 
rates  via  Railway  Express 
Agency  on  the  basis  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  there  are  also  “per 
instead  of  quantity  scales 
whidi  encourage  newspapers  to 
*  rail  service. 

One  airline,  Mr.  Cooke  pointed 
•t,  has  a  rate  which  works  out 
per  100  pounds  on  a 
W0(H)ound  minimum  lot  from 
Rw  York  to  Buffalo,  as  con- 
“**ted  with  a  40  cents-per-100 
PO'urd  rate  for  the  same  mini- 
via  railroad  that  can  meet 
J^rning  paper  day.-of-publica- 
J®  required  delivery.  The 
^  York-to-Washington  rate 
•wes  show  a  $3.80  charge  by 
against  a  50-cent  charge  by 
mi 

^vorable  transportation  char¬ 


acteristics  of  newspapers — high 
weight  density  per  cubic  foot, 
impervious  to  damage,  no  de¬ 
terioration  at  high  altitude,  and 
low  value — were  called  to  the 
air  transport  industry’s  atten¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Cooke’s  brief  in  urg¬ 
ing  consideration  of  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  rate  structure.  The  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  said,  are  not  prepared 
to  state  what  a  reasonable  rate 
would  be,  but  they  believe  the 
rate  should  be  predicated  on  a 
mileage  group  basis  with  a  des¬ 
cending  per  ton  mile  return  as 
distance  increases. 

“This  statement  is  conserva¬ 
tive.’’  he  commented,  “when 
consideration  is  given  to  the 
level  of  the  air  cargo  rates  on 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  territory  to  eastern 
points  which  move  on  a  basis 
that  approximates  15  cents  per 
ton  mile,  notwithstanding  these 
commodities  do  not  possess  the 
favorable  transportation  char¬ 
acteristics  of  newspapers.’’ 

With  a  reasonable  level  of 
rates  and  a  regularity  of  service, 
Mr.  Cooke  asserted  air  lines 
could  fill  the  void  that  exists  for 
afternoon  publications  in  rail 
movements.  Many  afternoon 
papers,  he  noted,  cannot  reach 
distant  points  on  the  day  of 
publication.  Morning  newspa¬ 
pers  can. 

Planes  with  capacity  of  18,000 
pounds  will  vastly  increase  the 
potentiality  of  the  commercial 
airliner  as  a  revenue  cargo  car¬ 
rier.  the  ANPA  representative 
mentioned,  and  such  service 
“would  enable  newspapers  to  en¬ 
large  their  present  area  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  building  up  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  newspapers  in  dis¬ 
tant  cities.” 

Shreveport's  Operation 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
which  started  air  delivery  to 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans 
on  June  20,  uses  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  Agency  service  which 
picks  up  the  papers  at  the  plant 
and  also  meets  the  plane  at  the 
destination  and  makes  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  to  consignees.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  W.  S.  Martin 
pointed  out  that  the  flight  to 
New  Orleans,  288  miles,  is  made 
in  2  hours  and  22  minutes;  to 
Baton  Rouge,  208  miles,  one  hour 
and  38  minutes.  ’The  newspaper 
pays  60%  of  the  regular  air 
rates. 

How  air  delivery  is  working 
out  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  was  told  to  E&P  by  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Arthur  Daniel  in 
the  following  report: 

“We  have  made  no  special  con¬ 
tract  with  Delta  Airlines  for 
delivery  of  the  papers.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  handled  in  a  regular 
way  by  the  Railway  Express 
Agency,  their  truck  calling  at 


our  office  to  pick  up  the  papers 
as  would  be  the  case  in  express 
shipments  of  any  commodity. 
The  contracts  are  actually  be¬ 
tween  the  Delta  Airlines  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

“The  papers  are  weighed  in  at 
the  express  office  at  the  airport, 
and  we  are  billed  for  them  daily 
according  to  weight  as  would  be 
the  case  in  any  kind  of  express 
shipment. 

‘"rhe  Air  Express  Edition  is  a 
regular  edition  insofar  as  size 
and  weight  are  concerned,  is  tied 
for  shipment  in  the  same  manner 
as  bundles  being  sent  by  bag¬ 
gage  or  bus,  and  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  edition  and 
the  editions  sent  by  rail  is  that 
the  paper  is  earmarked  ‘Air  Ex¬ 
press  Eklition.’ 

“The  Delta  Airlines  has 
worked  closely  with  us  on  this 
project,  giving  us  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  cooperation,  seeing 
that  the  papers  are  properly 
handled  at  the  airport  and  after 
they  reach  the  point  of  destina¬ 
tion.  Express  items  other  than 
newspapers  are  handled  by  the 
airline. 

Georgia  Rotes 

“Present  rates  are  $2  50  per 
100  lbs.  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta, 
and  $6.30  per  100  lbs.  from  At¬ 
lanta  to  Savannah,  Ga.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  these  two  towns  are  the 
only  ones  being  supplied  Atlanta 
Journals  by  air  express  delivery. 
One  plane  handles  delivery  to 
both  towns.  The  airline  dis¬ 
tance  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta 
is  138  miles;  from  Augusta  to 
Savannah,  an  additional  113  air¬ 
line  miles. 

“At  first  glance  it,  of  course, 
seems  that  the  difference  in  the 
rate  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta 
and  Atlanta  to  Savannah  is  out 
of  proportion.  ’The  explanation 
was  that  a  block  system  is  used 
in  establishing  express  rates 
from  one  point  to  another.  Ap¬ 
parently  l^vannah  must  be  on 
the  very  near  edge  of  one  of  the 
blocks  calling  for  a  pretty  high 
rate.  We  have  been  assured  of 
a  more  reasonable  rate  when 
more  equipment  is  available 
with  the  resulting  increase  in 
the  amount  of  air  express  han¬ 
dled.  We  have  not  received  any 
information  as  to  what  we  might 
expect  in  these  new  rates. 

“The  papers  will  leave  At¬ 
lanta  beginning  Sept.  1  on  a  new 
delivery  schedule.  Papers  will 
leave  the  Atlanta  Airport  at 
12:50  jj.m.  Central  War  Time. 
arrive  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  2:46 
p  m.  Eastern  War  Time,  and  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  at  3:41  p.m.  East¬ 
ern  War  Time.  This  puts  us  in 
both  cities  in  good  time  for  sale, 
and  when  more  papers  can  be 
sent  to  both  spots,  in  good  time 
for  home  delivery. 

“Readers  do  not  pay  any  extra 
cost,  and  the  only  added  cost  to 
the  paper  is,  of  course,  for  the 
high  express  rates  we  are  paying 
at  this  time.  Our  plans  for  fu¬ 
ture  extension  of  the  service  in¬ 
clude  several  localities  in  the 
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FDR  Planned 
Paper,  Says  Early 

President  Roosevelt  planned 
to  publish  a  tabloid  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  York  City  when 
he  returned  to  private  life,  it 
was  revealed  last  week  by 
Steve  Early,  who  served  the 
late  President  as  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  12  years. 

He  believed  in  a  newspaper 
without  editorials  and  without 
any  "slanting  of  the  news." 
Early  said,  and  his  was  to  be 
such  a  paper.  "I  often  heard 
Mr.  Roosevelt  soy  that  he 
wanted  to  start  a  paper  after 
he  left  public  office." 


state  sufficiently  large  to  bear 
promise  of  air  express  delivery 
and  where,  due  to  poor  train  and 
bus  schedules  at  the  present  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  reach  at 
a  good  hour.  Naturally,  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  would  be  future 
air  express  rates.  We  will  not 
develop  our  circulation  using  a 
delivery  schedule  entailing  pro¬ 
hibitive  costs.” 

Memphis  Plans  Expansion 

A  detailed  summary  of  the 
operations  by  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press  Scimitar  was  provided  by 
Circulation  Manager  C.  W.  Be- 
vinger,  as  follows; 

“While  two  present  shipments 
are  small,  we  definitely  plan  on 
expanding  this  service  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  better  serve  far  distant 
points,  where  at  the  present  time 
we  are  not  properly  serving,  be¬ 
cause  of  late  arrival  time  of  our 
newspapers. 

“The  present  Air  Express  rates 
are  excessively  high  for  bulk 
shipments,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  airlines  will  realize 
the  importance  of  newspaper 
cargoes  and  bring  about  a  rate 
that  will  make  it  possible  for 
newspapers  to  utilize  more  fully 
this  mode  of  transportation. 

“I  pointed  out  to  airline  of¬ 
ficials  that  newspaper  cargos  are 
most  important  and  valuable  be¬ 
cause  they  are  easy  to  handle 
as  well  as  that  they  are  available 
every  day  in  the  year.  Both  the 
Chicago  &  Southern  and  the 
American  Airlines  have  ap¬ 
proved  a  tariff  of  60%  of  the 
regular  air  express  rate,  which 
is  based  on  100-mile  squares. 

“So  far  we  have  not  passed 
along  any  of  the  extra  cost  to  the 
reader,  but  assume  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  transporting  these 
papers  by  air  express  ourselves. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
do  anything  about  further  ex¬ 
panding  the  transportation  of 
our  newspapers  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  of  insufficient  newsprint 
and  because  our  circulations 
have  been  frozen  for  better  than 
eighteen  months,  but  will  when 
newsprint  restrictions  are  raised 
because  it  will  not  only  supply 
the  means  of  better  serving  our 
readers  but  of  increasing  our 
circulation  sales  in  many  distant 
points  we  now  serve  and  will 
serve  in  the  Mid-South  area.” 
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Industry  Ads  Prepare 
Public  for  Transition 


Celanese 


is  now  producing  for 


By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 


Industry  Urged 
By  NAM  to  Usi 
Local  Ad  Ccm 


goods  scarce  or  uno^inable  ••Again.  Revere  is  ready  now!" 
durii^  the  war.  3.  IJe  final  Oldsmobile  dealers  who 

period,  involving  toe  toift  to  a  sponsored  an  ad  headlined, 

seM-s^Uining  basis  during  ••^q^  going  on _ First  New 

which  j^s  will  depend  upon  york  Showing  of  the  New 
current  demand  and  current  in-  oidsmobiie.” 

Emerson  Radio’s  new  cam- 
Peace  Ads  Abundant  paign  started  auspiciously  with 

That  industry  is  already  rec-  ad  displaying  postwar  radio  The  National  AssodaMfl 

ognizing  the  need  for  keeping  models  and  giving  approxinute  Manufacturers  has  beguaijl 
the  public  abreast  of  toe  first  prices  with  a  suggestion  to  order  tensive  campaign  to  get  itlfl 
period,  is  evident  from  adver-  now  “even  though  it  will  take  members  to  use  coai^| 
tising  that  has  begun  to  appear  many  months  to  catch  up  with  newspapers  for  the  purp^l 
throughout  the  country.  iEe  backlog  of  demand  for  informing  the  public  aboi^f 

Right  after  V-J  Day,  ads  be-  Emerson  Radio.”  for  the  production  of  |H 

gan  appearing  in  the  "this  is  Electronic  Corporation  of  time  goods  and  the  nioilfl 
tomorrow  ”  vein  that  left  con-  America,  comparatively  new  to  jobs  that  they  expect  to  pii| 

sumers  with  a  dazed  feeling  of  consumer  product  advertising,  jn  their  factories. 

disbelief  that  the  time  had  ac-  announced  its  new  lines  with  Giving  toe  campaign  tM 
tually  come  for  volumes  of  home  *Ee  statement.  “The  technical  off  was  a  letter  to  NAltfl 
appliances,  oars,  radios,  nylons,  skill  to  harness  The  Amazing  bers  written  by  Presidifl 
and  all  the  other  "have  nots”  of  Electron”  and  discussed  the  Mosher  which  read  in  pgfl 
the  war  period.  National  ad-  ^CA  Radio  and  other  patented  “Only  by  telling  noM 

vertisers  that  were  among  the  electronic  products.  _  EX!JA  told  story  of  your  peacetime 

“firsts”  on  this  score  gained  a  E  &  P  that  more  direct  selling  tions  plans  and  what  tlMM 
beat  on  their  competitors  be-  efforts  along  this  score  will  ap-  mean  in  terms  of  jobs  forjl 

cause  of  the  exceptional  news  penr  ns  soon  as  the  products  workers  and  more  wortoi 

value  of  their  ads.  coming  off  the  production  only  by  getting  industry 

This  week  found  other  adver-  line.  every  community  of  Amerta 

tisers  saying  “Let’s  go”  to  con-  Thrift  Warning  tell  the  story — can  weeumiM 

sumers  in  prominent-sized  news-  Concerned  with  the  present  fhe  fear  ofjinemplWMBl 
paper  ads  appearing  locally  and  transition  as  it  affects  men’s  “LS  in 

nationally  Among  tho^  were  lives,  is  the  Life  Insurance  Com-  WoiSdi 

Celanese  Corporation  of  Amer-  panics  in  America  ad  series  that  ^ 

^ .  serious  look  into  the  activities  and  plans.  • 

Snomic  futul^l  of  man  with  I 

story  headline  that  reads:  “Was  The^ubllc  thaki 

I  wrong,  back  in  1945!”  and  should  get  to  the  pubU^ 

swings  into  a  description  of  the  ° ^fnster  ^ootin^ 
results  of  careless  spending.  h  rth^  SS! 

The  overall  advertising  pic-  v,  nf  “nn 

ture,  gleaned  from  reports  by  toat  is  able  to  I 

advertising  inanagers,  is  one  of  th^toar  Sychology  Satci 
planning  and  waiting.  Many  u 

manufacturers  are  of  the  opinion  groups  ..  .  new* 

that  campaigns  should  be  held  as  the  community  s  ne^ 
back  for  a  while  until  factories 
are  reconverted  and  can  make 
some  definite  promise  of  de¬ 
livery  on  goods. 

Others  are  planning  to  adver¬ 
tise  freely  within  toe  next  few 
weeks,  advising  customers  that 
actual  delivery  of  goods  may  not 
be  made  for  some  time. 


worn  oonfo'ow...  /^/ 

NEW  OLDSMOBILE 


near  future  by  the  NAA 
and  samples  of  good  adWf 
and  publicity  suited  fo^ 
and  national  purpose*  wi 
offered.  The  manual 
Dr.  Raymond  W.  Miller,  public  how  prominent  manufM 
relations  consultant  of  Waging-  have  already  started  p^ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  been  declared  lations  campaigns  in  the 
winner  of  the  1945  award  given  papers  and  will  offer  sugge 
by  the  American  Council  on  for  following  through  on  s 
Public  Relations  for  “contribut-  campaign,  the  idea 
ing  the  most  educationally  and  will  benefit  both  the  puhu 
scientifically”  to  toe  field.  the  manufacturer. 
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over 


the 
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BELMONT  PARK,  near  New  York 
City,  where  the  public  pours  as 
much  os  $4,000,000  into  the  mu- 
tuel  machines  in  a  day,  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  beat  for  a  score  oi  vet¬ 
eran  turf  writers.  Let's  meet  a 
few  oi  them  on  the  job  .  .  . 


BETWEEN  RACES  Ed  Curley 
bats  out  his  lead  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal- American.  After  37  years  of 
turf  writing  he’s  enthusiastic: 

"9  the  greatest  sport  in  the  world— if  you  don’t  try  to  TO  THE  JOCKEY,  not  to  the  ‘This  is  real.  It  tops  all.  You 
money  on  it  .  .  .  sums  up  Harry  V.  King's  attitude.  He’s  horse’s  mouth,  goes  Leo  Wald-  have  to  love  a  thoroughbred  be- 
*•■0  for  his  human  interest  stories  of  horses  in  the  Sun.  He  has  man  of  the  Herald  Tribune  for  cause  he  fights  it  out  .  .  .  but 
the  tracks  since  long  before  Saratoga  was  at  Belmont,  special  “info”  on  a  nag.  the  public  prefers  betting  dope.” 


DEAN  of  chart  callers,  Dave 
Leighton  spots  the  horses'  po¬ 
sitions  at  each  turn  while  Fred 
Hayden  jots  down  the  data  for 
the  AP  sheet.  Once  this  team — 
20  years  together — called  a  32- 
horse  field  without  a  mistake. 


Gasoline  Firms 
Have  Their  Ads 
Ready,  Waiting 


Readies  Huge 
^  Ad  Program 


By  Batty  Feetal 

The  lifting  of  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing  may  have  given  motorists 
the  "green  light.”  but  gasoline 
and  oil  companies  are  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  "go-ahead”  sign  that 
will  mean  the  switch  to  hard- 
selling  strategy,  a  check  this 
week  shows. 

Until  various  distribution 
problems  are  settled,  wartime 
“pooling”  policies  dissolved  and 
some  government  directives  can 
be  discarded  most  motor  oil  firms 
must  hold  up  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  drives. 

Ads  Raady  to  Go 

The  companies,  however,  near¬ 
ly  all  reported  they  had  product 
campaigns  “ready  and  waiting,” 
and  several  indicated  that  these 
had  been  on  hand  for  some  time. 
The  campaigns  will  concern  their 
new  and  improved  gasolines. 

While  many  oil  companies 
took  no  advertising  notice  of  toe 
passing  of  gasoline  rationing, 
several  scheduled  special  ads. 

Esso  Marketers  hit  hundreds 
of  newspapers  from  Maine  to 
Lousianna  on  the  day  after  the 
unofiScial  VJ  Day  ( Thursday, 
Aug.  16)  with  a  large  space  ad 
announcing  “toe  coming  of  the 


Dftroit.  Aug  22 — 
diistrv,  its  brakes  rele«^^| 
Wachington  announcemi^^l 
moving  into  low  gear. 
cles  here  exoect  that  in  aa^H 
month  all  plants  will  beati^l 
which  means  that  an 
ing  campaign  totaling  STgjg^H 
a  year  is  also  about  to 

Every  agency  in  this  difl 
rushing  its  advertlrim-^M 
paigns  in  preparation 
big  boom.  At  present 
of  new  advertising  is 
ried  in  national 
general  newspaper  relMsai^l 
expected  to  begin  aftcrOilB 
according  to  information  gifl 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ford  production  linos  m 
moving;  Hudson  and  01^9 
getting  ready  to  throw  9 
switch — and  the  other  |9 
makers  are  jockeying  into  ])n| 
tion  for  the  big  race.  | 
What  is  holding  up  newip^J 
releases?  ‘  "■ 

Picture  Not  ClecD  | 
That  question  is  answetiiM 
a  local  auto  man  who  pr^9 
remain  anonymous.  He  9 
plained  that  newspaper  aim 
tising  is  by  necessity  diiwi 
as  far  as  autos  are  concemstl 
that  news  ads  use  a  moredfei 
approach.  They  present  n  > 
tual  picture  of  the  finished  ]Mi 
uct,  describe  actual 
ments  and  state  a  definite  pili 
Many  auto  makers  at  thiidi 
do  not  have  that  exact  jidi 
to  present  to  the  public  la  I 
actual  sales  areas.  Until  Ig 
do,  newspapers  will  have  lot 
satisfied  with  a  trickle  ol  ti 
whidh,  though  stresaliig  oi 
sumer  angles,  are  still  imlil 
institutional  in  character.  It 
ads  will  continue  to  sdl  A 
names  and  past  performaneai 
cars. 

Production  and  prieioi  i 
other  factors  delaying  ge«i 
newspaper  releases. 

An  all-out  newspaper  cor 
paign  can  not  be  institateduri 
cars  are  in  the  hands  of  4i 
dealers,  it  is  pointed  out 
Peace  Changes  Plcnw 
Adding  further  complicotia 
was  toe  sudden  end  of  file  w 
Up  to  that  point  agencieo  wjj 
building  their  programo 
250,000  units  allocated  by  Wl 
to  the  manufacturers. 

Then  came  the  end  of  ^  Jj 
and  the  notice  from  WPB  ■ 
auto  makers  could  go  all  * 
That  called  for  a  drastic  cha* 
of  advertising  plans. 

Material  and  tool  probie* 
will,  it  is  pointed  out,  kcap  ^ 
duction  at  a  comparatm* 
creeping  pace  for  60  to  90  aj 
but  after  the  first  of  w 
the  industry  is  expecW  to  P 
into  high  gear  toward  iu  W 
of  6,000,000  units  a  year  .  . 
Space  Doubled  If  the  auto  makers  spw  » 

FOLLOWING  its  initial  educa-  toe  $13  per  car  on  adv«» 
tional  campaign  last  January  which  they  spent  in 
Calgon,  Inc.,  has  released  a  that  means  jr 

second  campaign  to  be  run  con-  in  car  advertising,  a  gw  F» 
tinuously  in  52  newspapers  and  tion  of  which  will  go  to 
(Continued  on  page  58)  papers. 
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Telling  New  Ingload’s  Ne.1  Sitry  Wliere  It  Counts! 


d  .^^ccountd 


mpai^nS  an^ 

_ By  Betty  Feezel 


mGS  ARE  DIFFERENT  NOW  .  . .  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  CATCH  THE  SPIRIT 


RECONVERSION 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  BuIUHh. 


TAG 

\'au|?hn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  Mews. 


WIPE  OFF  THE  WINDSHIELD 

Paulc  LoritiK,  Proz*idcncc  Bulletin. 


[ruman  Wants  Equal 
Access  for  Newsmen 


(He  following  was  written 
Uefialli/  for  Editor  &  Pub- 
m.  Paul  Miller,  assistant 
cerol  manager  of  the  Asso- 
Press,  and  head  of  its 
k^ington  Bureau). 

By  Paul  Miller 
^HINGTON,  Aug.  23— The 
lorW’s  Press  News,  British 
ifiipaper  trade  magazine, 
tiried  editor- 
tlly  the  other 
te  that  Amer- 
esn  officials 


TesMcni  iru- 

Hi  held  such  a  Miller 
inference  when 

e  returned  from  Europe.  And 
lidded: 

“ftrhaps  the  .  .  .  American 
sws  agencies  who  have  made 
act  strong  representations  in 
^  past  regarding  ‘freedom  of 
Ktss  to  news  at  its  source’ 
•ifht  care  to  direct  their  big 
against  American  offlcial- 
bm." 

Jhis  criticism  is  welcomed 
w«,  although  only  three  par- 
tcubrs  are  alleged  and  although 
■5fre  is  nothing  elsewhere  to 
with  the  wide  open, 
if^rly  held,  press  conferences 
jj  the  \^te  House,  at  the  State 
■^tment  and  in  other  govern* 
^departments. 

Minister  Churchill  sus- 
his  conferences  during 
PiM,  while  all  were  con- 
here.  Mr.  Atlee  has  not 
'*'®id  what  his  policy  will  be. 
^e  have  been  instances  of 


American  officials  meeting  with 
groups  of  American  newspaper¬ 
men — and  more  about  that  later. 

But  the  World’‘s  Press  News 
reference  to  Mr.  Truman  is  in¬ 
correct.  Mr.  Truman  held  no 
hush-hush  news  conference  of 
any  kind  on  his  return  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

So.  since  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  with  President  Truman 
on  another  matter,  the  World’s 
Press  News  comment  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  at  the  White  House 
Wednesday  morning.  He  said: 

His  desire  is  that  all  reporters, 
irrespective  of  origin  or  nation¬ 
ality,  shall  have  equal  access 
to  news  here.  He  sees  many  re¬ 
porters  for  foreign  newspapers 
and  agencies  —  'Tass,  Reuters, 
French  Press  and  so-on — at  his 
news  conferences.  He  thinks 
that’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 
He  hopes  U.  S.  newsmen  abroad 
have  the  same  access  to  news  as 
their  local  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Truman’s  permission  to  re¬ 
port  his  views  was  asked  because 
anything  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  was  news;  it  put  him  on 
the  record.  Possibly  many  an 
American  reporter  abroad  would 
like  to  see  something  similar 
from  Prime  Minister  Atlee,  or 
Generalisimo  Stalin,  or  Generai 
De  Gaulle. 

Beyond  the  reference  to  Mr. 
Truman,  World’s  Press  News  al¬ 
leged: 

( 1 )  General  Eisenhower  held 
a  conference  for  U.  S.  reporters 
only  at  Moscow. 

(2)  The  U.  S.  delegate  at  the 
Mexico  City  Conference  ex¬ 
cluded  all  but  U.  S.  reporters 
from  certain  of  his  meetings  with 
the  press. 

At  Mexico  City,  one  of  the 
U.  S.  representatives  met  U.  S. 
correspondents  regularly.  A 


British  correspondent  spoke  to 
an  Associated  Press  reporter 
about  it.  The  AP  man  took  it 
up  with  a  State  Department  of¬ 
ficial  and  got  this  explanation: 

The  U.  S.  representative,  as  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation, 
could,  if  he  wished,  inform  U.  S. 
reporters  of  conference  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  U.  S.  delegaUon’s  at¬ 
titude.  But — if  he  let  all  re¬ 
porters  in,  he  would  lay  him¬ 
self  open  to  a  charge  of  acting 
as  spokesman  for  the  conference 
at  large. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the 
reason  given  is  adequate  in  the 
eyes  of  reporters.  But  British 
officials  have  conducted  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  sort  of  meetings  for 
British  reporters  only.  It  is 
worthwhile,  in  light  of  the 
World’s  Press  News  complaint, 
to  note  that  an  American  re¬ 
porter  went  to  bat  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  Mexico  City. 

Quite  naturally,  the  chau-ge  of 
discrimination  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  at  Washington  calls  for  a  look 
at  how  Americans  get  on  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Alex  Singleton,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  London  staff — and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  AP 
Washington  staff — writes: 

“There  have  been  press  con¬ 
ferences  by  U.  S.  officials  to 
which  no  British  newsmen  were 
invited.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  have  been  exclusive 
British  conferences. 

“News  gathering  and  access 
to  those  who  make  the  news  is 
far  simpler  in  Washington  than 
in  London  for  both  British  and 
Americans. 

“In  commons,  British  are  given 
preference.  They  have  a  press 
room  of  their  own.  An  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  must  obtain 
a  'pecial  card  from  the  Foreign 
Office  each  time  he  desires  to  at¬ 
tend.  This  entitles  him  to  a 
seat  perched  in  the  top  gallery 
but  minus  writing  facilities,  with 
only  a  neck-oraning  view  of  the 
proce^ings,  and  with  accous- 
tics  far  from  adequate.  By  con¬ 


trast,  foreign  correspondents 
covering  the  House  and  Senate 
at  Washington  are  given  the 
same  facilities  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

Singleton  notes  also  that  there 
Ls  nothing  in  London  com¬ 
parable  to  the  daily  press  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  Washington,  or  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  conferences. 

Singleton  mentioned  half  a 
dozen  other  matters.  He  wound 
up  thus: 

“In  general  during  the  war, 
there  has  been  little  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  appeared  intentional  on 
the  part  of  either  the  British  or 
the  Americans  here  in  London. 
That  was  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  British  reporters  were  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  American  Army 
and  Americans  to  the  British 
forces,  wearing  the  uniforms  of 
their  allied  country  and  sharing 
the  same  communications  and 
messing  privileges.” 

This  is  as  good  a  note  as  any 
on  which  to  end. 

But,  World’s  Press  News,  how 
about  getting  American  report¬ 
ers  access  to  that  press  room  in 
Commons? 

15  with  Mac  Arthur 

A  pool  pi  approximately  15 
newsmen  will  witness  Japan's 
signing  oi  surrender  papers 
next  week  on  the  U.S.S.  Mis¬ 
souri,  E&P  has  learned. 

With  General  MacArthui 
will  be  one  representative 
from  each  oi  the  major  U.  S, 
press  associations — UJ*..  INS 
and  AP — as  well  as  corre¬ 
spondents  irom  individual 
newspapers,  drawn  by  lot;  ra¬ 
dio  network  correspondents; 
and  representatives  oi  the 
British  press  and  radio;  ond 
Pool  photographers. 


Business  Men  Urged 
To  Run  V  Loan  Ads 


ERIC  JOHNSTON,  president  of  have  made  a  glorious  record 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  thus  far  in  supporting  the  bond 


Commerce,  has  appealed  to  busi-  program  and  we  cannot  afford 


ness  to  support  the  Victory  to  falter  now  in  the  closing 


Bond  program  through  news-  months  of  this  great  effort. 


paper  advertising.  The  drive 


‘So  far  as  newspaper  news 


with  a  goai  of  $11,000,000,000  and  editorial  support  are  con¬ 
opens  Oct.  29  and  runs  to  Dec.  8.  cerned  or  any  support  wholly 


Copies  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  let*  within  the  control  of  newspa- 
ter  are  being  mailed  by  the  pars,  it  may  be  counted  upon 


Treasury  Department  to  news-  until  this  war  and  its  tremen- 


paper  advertising  managers  and  dous  dollar  cost  ceases  to  be  a 
the  newspaper  section  of  the  direct  obligation  of  the  Amer- 


War  Finance  Division  told  EfcP  lean  people. 


that  copies  would  be  available  "Everything  that  newspapers 


in  reasonable  quantities  for  can  do  through  advertising  will 
their  use  in  selling  sponsored  be  done  to  the  extent  that  dis- 


Ideos  Wanted 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — The 
Treasury  Department's  war  fi¬ 
nance  division  has  set  up  on 
"idea  department"  with  news¬ 
paper  managing  editors  the 
intended  sources.  S.  George 
Little,  newspaper  consultant 
to  the  division,  will  receive 
suggestions  from  the  editors 
for  methods  to  be  employed  in 
promoting  Victory  Bond  sales. 
Material  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Littla  at  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  629  Washington  Build¬ 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Gallagher  G«h  ft 
Germany  Post 
Morin.  France  Tl 


Victory  Bond  advertising. 

The  letter  follows: 

“To  all  U.  S.  Business  Men: 


trict  and  local  War  Bond  chair¬ 
men  and  leaders  are  able  to  im¬ 
press  business  and  industry  of 


Weeklies  Plan  to  Sell 
More  Local  Ads 


Two  executive  appoinw 
in  the  Associated  Press  Eurooo 
service  were  announesd  * 
week  by  Kent  Cooper. 
director. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  J.  w*,  r. 
lagher,  now  head  of  th« 
bureau  where  he  has  ben 
vising  operations  in  both  ^ 
and  Germany,  becomes  Chidi 
Bureau  for  Germany. 

At  the  same  time.  Bda 
Morin,  now  assigned  to  Paris,  h 
comes  Chief  of  Buiean  ^ 
with  supervision  over  ne«i  a 
newsphoto  services  in  Priaei 

Gallagher  has  been  in  thtfa 
front  of  the  coverage  of  the  | 
ropean  war  almost  from  ths  k 


“Just  as  winning  this  war  the  need  for  continuing  their 


Lore  l«OCai  /las  ginning  and  in  virtualljr 

Weekly  newspapers  intend  to  major  theaters.  He  witae 


wM  vital  to  the  survival  of  your  sponsorship  of  newspaper  space  step  up  considerably  their  efforts  the  German  occupation  of 


business,  so  helping  to  finance  to  the  finish." 


to  get  local  advertising,  accord-  mark,  the  Balkans,  the  ( 


necessary  governmental  opera-  Mr.  Tripp’s  was  one  of  sev-  ing  to  a  report  just  released  by  in  Greece  and  the  war  In  Neq 


tions  during  the  critical  period  eral  messages  presented 


Meyer  Both  Co.  and  based  on  a  Africa.  He  headed  the  AP  bk 


immediately  ahead  is  equally  Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of  ad-  survey  made  by  its  research  de-  staff  covering  the  sweep 


vital.  vertising,  press  and  radio,  of  the  partment  and  the  Western  News-  France  into  Germany.  Ht  q 

“There  are  many  excellent  "rreasury’s  war  finance  division,  paper  Union.  born  in  San  Francisco  34  ya 

reasons  why  the  U.  S.  business  &)  state  chairmen  assembled  in  of  the  weekly  publishers  ago.  was  educated  at  the  t 
man  should  direct  a  major  pro-  Washington  to  plan  the  Victory  questioned,  the  report  ^ates,  versity  of  San  Francises 

motional  activity  toward  assur-  Loan  campaign.  43.6%  plan  to  employ  trained  Louisiana  State  UniverdtT 


43.6%  plan  to  employ  trained  Louisiana  Univerdty 


ing  the  continue  success  of  the  Mr.  Lane  summarized:  “There  personnel  to  sell  space  locally;  .joined  the  AP  in  Buffalo  in 


Treasury  Department’s  financ-  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  90%  will  increase  and  improve  Location  of  his  new  h 


ing  program.  advertising  will  stay  on  the  Job  their  service  to  local  merchants; 

“I.  Victory  Bonds  must  be  as  long  as  the  government  needs  49.4%  plan  to  continue  coopera- 
sold  in  tremendous  volume  to  its  help  in  selling  bonds  to  pay  tive  pages. 

the  public  to  CONTROL  IN-  for  the  war.”  rnnip<!  of  the  renort  are  beine 

FLATION.  That  control  is  es-  In  a  letter  to  advertisers,  agen- 


advertising  will  stay  on  the  job  their  service  to  local  merchants;  fers  has  not  been  determiaii 
as  long  as  the  government  needs  49.4%  nlan  to  continue  coonera-  Morin’s  assignmenti 


the  public  to  CONTROL  IN¬ 
FLATION.  That  control  is  es- 


Copies  of  the  report  are  being 


taken  him  around  the  woiid 
through  many  of  the 
news  stories  of  several  yeiit 


iiiai  control  is  eS-  m  a  leiier  10  auvci  nscis.  __i„-  j  all  u-oalrliBs  hv  thi>  newa  sioi oi  scveiai  jrwm 

sential  to  the  stability  of  busi-  cies  and_  media.  Mr.  Lane,  re-  goto  wmpany  and  the%mu  joined  the  AP  staff  in 


ness  during  reconversion  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 


iterated  Treasury  Secretary  Vin¬ 
son’s  statement  of  last  week 


“2.  Consistent  and  extensive  which  pointed  out  that  with  mil- 
newspaper  advertising  with  its  lions  of  men  overseas,  billions 


Polish  Agency  Folds 


geles  in  1934,  became  chief 
its  Tokyo  Bureau  in  1937,  a 
reported  the  earlier  phiiei 
the  China-Japan  war.  He ! 


complete  local  coverage,  ex-  of  dollars  will  be  needed  to  bring  The  Polish  Telegraph  Agency,  covered  World  War  n  is 


traordinary  infiuence  in  its  ter-  them  home,  and  to  care  for  the  official  news  agency  of  Poland,  CBI  theater.  North  Africi.1 


ritory,  and  excellent  record  of  disabled. 


since  1919,  closed  Aug.  1,  and  and  France.  He  was  at 


productivity  is  necessary  to  ob-  “No  group  has  played  a  more  its  New  York  office  is  being  French  Indo-China  at  the  tin* 


tain  adequate  sale  of  Bonds  to  important  role  in  the  successful  liquidated.  This  leaves  only  the  Pearl  Harbor 


the  public. 

“3.  Purchase 


financing  of  the  war  than  the  Polpress,  agency  of  the  Warsaw  Morin  was  bom  in  Free 


Victory  advertising  people  of  America,”  coalition  government  to  furnish  Ill.,  38  years  ago,  and  wu 


Bonds  builds  tremendous  reser-  said  Mr.  Lane,  “and  we  are  con-  news  to  Poland  at  least  until  cated  at  Pomona  Colleie,  G: 


voir  of  reserve  buying  power  fldent  that  we  can  count  on  you  U.  S.  press  services  enter  the 


.  „  . _  .  fornia.  His  first  newspnwil 

that  can  sustain  and  stiinuiate  to  see  the  job  through.”  field.  was  on  the  Shanghai  Pott, 

business  during  and  after  re-  _ _ 

public  are  a  reserve  against  Music,  Football  Attract  180,000 

possible  ^employment  and  un- 

~?vemton*to^®De*!fcettoie°lc^-  CHICAGO,  Aug.  20-Within  12  By  George  Brandenburg  Tribune.  It  was  his  id^  a 
emersion  lo  a  peacetime  econ  180,000  paying  *  ^  ^  he  chose  Philip  MaxweUtoi 

“S'.  Advertising  support  gives  spectators  will  have  witnessed  in  excess  of  90,000,  have  drawn  mote  and  direct  toe  F(^ 
the  Treasury  niore  than  its  two  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  s  a  total  of  945,739  sports  fans.  Maxwell  has  sery^  as  dW- 


Music,  Football  Attract  180,000 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  20— Within  12 
days,  more  than  180,000  paying 


By  George  Brandenburg 


Tribune.  It  was  his  idee, : 
he  chose  Philip  Maxwell  to  | 


the  Treasury  mure  man  ixs  -  7"  v,.-  - ""i  “  wi-a*  v»i  xaiu.  - —  .  _.v, 

value  in  dollars  and  cents  be-  crowd-pulling  annual  ewnts  at  The  All-Star  game  is  one  of  the  every  year  and  ttrfay 


cause  it  encourages  even  greater  ^Idier  Field-— the  16th  Chicago  major  sports  attractions  °'\e  of  the  most 

T _ ... _ A  f..  «  o  ITAsfiqrol  any!  tna  1 9.f n  All-  in  thP 


investment  in  Bonds. 

“6.  Participation  in  adver¬ 
tising  Victory  Bonds  is  good 


Music  Festival  and  the  12th  All- 
Star  football  game. 

Profits  from  both  events  go  to 


will  advertising  inserted  under  organized  charities,  but  each  is 


the  most  favorable  conditions. 

“I  feel  sure  that  you,  the 


staged  on  its  own  merits  with¬ 
out  making  a  diarity  appeal  to 


business  men  of  America,  will  thousands  who  jam  Soldier 
continue  and  enlarge  your  sup-  Field  to  enjoy  a  “musical  circus 


port  of  this  necessary  Victory  on  Festival  night  and  a  thrilling 
Bond  advertising  until  our  na-  football  spectacle  between  the 


tion  has  returned  fully  to  peace-  College  All-Stars  and  the  pro¬ 


time  pursuits.” 

While  the  War  Advertising 
Council  disclosed  that  copy  al- 


fessional  football  champions. 

Both  the  Festival,  held  last 
Saturday  night  before  more  than 


ready  had  been  worked  out  for  90,000,  and  the  forthcoming  foot- 
the  Victory  Loan  drive,  Frank  game  on  Aug.  30,  are  ex- 

Tripp,  chairman  of  the  Allied  amples  of  exploitaUon  by  a 


Maxwell 


Newspaper  Council,  appealed  to  newspaper  that  possesses  the 
advertising  managers  to  con-  "know  how”  to  stage  such  events, 
tinue  toeir  efforts  in  connection  The  16  Festivals  have  at- 
with  sponsored  Bond  advertis-  tracted  1,515,000  spectators  and 


newspaper  that  possesses  the  which  have  survived  the  war. 

"know  how”  to  stage  such  events.  It  draws  a  top  price  of  $6.60  for  '^mves  ooxing 
The  16  Festivals  have  at-  seats  between  the  end  lines.  ?  meal  event  j 


“showmen”  in  the  ne 
business. 

Arch  Ward,  sports  editor,  o 
inated  the  All-Star  foot 
classic  in  1934,  after  havin| 
viously  conceived  “TheBai 
Game  of  the  Century”  ta 
when  for  the  first  time  the 
players  of  the  American  am 
tional  leagues  played  Won 
capacity  crowd  of  49,500,  « 
receipts  of  $45,000  turned  o 
to  the  charitable  fund 
American  Association  of  W- 
sional  Baseball  Players. 

Ward  is  also  respo^  ’ 
developing  the  annual  ® 
Gloves  boxing  tournament 
a  local  event  into  an 


aia  ueiweeii  uic  cim  mica.  r  . - .. - ikot 

The  originator  of  the  Music  mter-city  affair 


ing. 

Said  Mr.  Tripp: 


the  12  All-Star  football  games.  Festival  was  the  late  Robert  Lee, 
Newspapers  estimating  this  year’s  attendance  former  managing  editor  of  the 


inaior  or  me  iviusic  - r  - ,ii 

s  the  late  Robert  Lee,  amateur  boxers  from  all 

naging  editor  of  the  ( Continued  on  pag*  — ' 
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It  Pays  to  Be  Curious — 
Hieme  for  Dailies’  Research 


How  to  Get  All  the  Answers 
For  Hardboiled  Media  Men 

By  Elbridge  B.  Foskett 


(jprroii’s  Note:  The  writer. 
^  ij  director  of  Promotion 
aiRuearch  for  the  New  York 
M  hat  had  20  years  of  adver- 
pdtf,  marketing  and  research 
gftrience.  He  has  prepared 
m  articles  especially  for  read- 
g,  of  EonoR  &  PuBLisHEB.  This 
« the  first. ) 

old  saw  about  curiosity 

beim  a  quick  means  to  a 
ffAiMi  end  certainly  does  not 
ipply  to  news- 
piper  business 
lodiy.  In  fact — 

N  ftr  as  news- 
pipers  are  con¬ 
cerned  —  nnany 
d  them  are 
■ddenly  reallz* 
ill  that  it  defi- 
litely  pays  to 
be  curious — 
carious  about 
people  who  read 
the  paper,  curi- 

‘?'n 

which  it  is  distributed. 

It  is  only  by  being  curious 
that  a  newspaper  can  dig  out 
the  kind  of  facts  and  figures 
that  advertisers  and  their  agen- 
CM  are  asking  for  today.  Two 
reaaons  have  been  suggested  for 
this  ever-increasing  demand  for 
infonnation.  First — many  good 
pmr  advertisers  have  lost 
touch  with  their  markets,  or 
»e  planning  to  put  out  products 
Thich  are  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  different  from  those  they 
put  out  before  the  war.  There- 
lore,  they  find  themselves  forced 
to  begin  all  over  again,  in  a 
nerchandising  way,  to  find  out 
where  and  what  their  markets 
are.  Second — advertisers  as  a 
whole  are  following  a  much 
no«  hardboiled  approach  to 
their  selection  of  media.  The 
media  director  of  a  very  large 
agency  in  New  York  said  to  me 
recently: 

*lf  ia  not  so  important  to  us 
to  know  what  your  circulation 
u,  nor  even  where  it  is  dis- 
Wbuted.  We  want  to  know 
^ot  kind  of  people  spend  a 
**kel  for  your  paper.  Are  they 
rWa  pr  poor — are  they  young 
*  old?.  Are  they  large  fam- 
^  or  small?  Do  they  have 
tWldren  or  don’t  they?  We  are 
^e  interested  in  the  fam- 
^  who  buy  your  newspaper 
"«»  in  the  number  of  copies 
sell.” 

for  newspapers — all  research 
^  divided  roughly  into  two 
CTOincations — market  research 
“d  product  research.  The  first 
w  these— market  research — con- 
“raa  itself  chiefly  with  a  com- 
Mnatlon  of  source  material,  such 
am  census  reports,  business  re- 
W™,  retail  breakdowns,  etc.: 
physical  facilities  of  a  mar¬ 


IQ 


ket — the  means  available  to  a 
prospective  advertiser  through 
which  he  may  decide  to  move 
his  merchandise. 

The  second,  and  infinitely 
rarer  type  of  research,  in  the 
newspaper  business,  is  product 
study.  It  seeks  to  learn  the 
answers  to  the  very  questions 
that  my  space  buyer  friend 
asked.  It  seeks  to  uncover  the 
quality  of  a  paper’s  circulation, 
as  opposed  to  the  quantity. 

Prophet  or  Prostitute 

All  of  this  leads  up  to  the 
fact  that  every  progressive 
newspaper  today  must  have 
some  type  of  research  facilities, 
whether  it  be  a  single  member 
of  the  organization  who  under¬ 
stands  research  and  can  go  out 
and  buy  the  actual  physical  field 
work  and  tabulation,  or  whether 
it  consists  of  a  large  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  department. 

It  is  important  to  remember 
that  research  can  be  a  prophet 
or  a  prostitute,  depending  on 
how  you  approach  it.  If  you 
have  preconceived  and  deeply 
imbedded  convictions  and  mere¬ 
ly  want  to  prove  them — you  can 
do  so  through  research.  For 
example — if  a  newspaper  wants 
to  prove  the  quality  of  its  cir¬ 
culation,  it  is  very  simple  to 
call  on  all  the  subscribers  in 
specific  Class  A  neighborhoods 
and  then  issue  the  statement: 
“The  average  income  of  Daily 
Bugle  subscribers,  as  proved  by 
a  survey  of  1,000  of  them,  is 
$5,686.’’ 

Obviously — 1,000  interviews  is 
a  sound  cross-section  of  any 
field — if  it  is  really  a  cross- 
section.  In  this  case,  however, 
1,000  interviews  means  nothing 
— and  research  is  a  prostitute, 
yielding  a  desired  result  at  a 
predetermined  price.  The  only 
difficulty  about  such  results, 
though,  is  that  like  the  lady  of 
the  street,  true  character  soon 
shows  through. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
1,000  interviews,  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  are 
properly  distributed  through  the 
entire  area  covered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  are  weighed  and 
balanced  with  care  and  thought, 
such  research,  and  its  attending 
results,  is  truly  a  prophet.  It 
shows  advertisers  what  kind  of 
a  market  the  newspaper  has. 
both  mass  and  class.  It  pictures 
precisely  what  type  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  appeal  will  be  most 
effective.  It  paints  in  exact 
outlines  the  sales  and  profits 
that  may  be  expected. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  research,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  needs  experienced  care  and 
attention  in  its  planning  and 
execution.  Every  detail,  from 


the  original  conception  of  the 
research  job  through  to  the  final 
presentation  or  interpretation 
of  the  facts,  must  be  scrutinized 
with  the  greatest  attention. 

Since  market  research  is 
largely  a  mechanical  matter  of 
gathering,  arranging  and  tabu¬ 
lating  information  about  people, 
incomes  and  stores,  there  is 
probably  little  need  of  going  to 
any  lengths  in  describing  the 
procedure  to  be  followed.  Suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  accuracy,  con¬ 
ciseness  and  usability  are  the 
chief  criteria  of  its  value  to  an 
advertiser. 

Product  research,  however,  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.  It 
requires  the  most  careful  kind 
of  experienced  consideration 
and  attention.  Here  are  some 
of  the  outstanding  points  that 
should  be  covered.  With  each 
point  is  an  illustration  from  a 
job  which  we  have  done  at  the 
New  York  Post,  called  “Fact 
Finders  Annual  Report  To  You.” 
a  survey  which  has  received 
highly  favorable  local  and  na¬ 
tional  comment  from  advertis¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies,  schools, 
and  technicians  in  research. 

1.  Make  Your  Research  Spe¬ 
cific — Not  General.  Have  A 
Reason.  At  the  New  York  Post 
we  were  faced  with  a  serious 
problem.  Our  circulation  was 
the  smallest  of  the  eight  major 
New  York  papers,  although 
measured  against  other  papers 
throughout  the  nation,  our  cir¬ 
culation  was  large — 200,000.  We 
had  just  gone  to  a  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  a  year  and  a  half  before, 
and  six  months  before  the  sur¬ 
vey  started  we  had  raised  our 
price  to  a  nickel  from  three 
cents. 

We  felt  that  we  had  a  young 
audience,  reasonably  well-to-do. 
We  wanted  to  prove  that  fact 
to  advertisers,  if  possible.  The 
difficulty  was  that,  like  other 
major  New  York  newspapers, 
our  circulation  was  practically 
100%  newsstand,  and  it  was  eco¬ 
nomically  impossible  to  trace  it 
down  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Specific  Clasa  Choaen 

The  solution  to  the  problem 
seemed  to  be,  therefore,  to  choose 
a  specific  class  of  consumers, 
who  would  be  satisfactory  to  an 
advertiser  as  an  indication  of 
the  quality  of  our  circulation. 
In  addition,  so  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  might  have,  a  measuring 
stick  against  which  to  measure 
the  quality  and  the  youth  of  our 
circulation,  we  had  to  pick  out 
a  class  of  readers  where  we 
could  measure  the  coverage  of 
the  other  seven  New  York  news¬ 
papers. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we 
decided  to  study  the  reading 
habits  of  department  store  cus¬ 
tomers.  First — they  had  money 
to  spend;  second — they  were  ob¬ 
viously  advertising  -  conscious: 
and  third — they  were  able  to 
Pet  out  and  get  around  to  select 
the  merchandise  thev  wanted. 

2.  Decide  What  Information 


Lively  reaeoich  figures. 

You  Want.  Then  Find  Out  How 
To  Get  It.  Our  prime  purpose 
in  surveying  department  store 
customers  was  to  find  out  what 
newspapers  they  read,  into  what 
age  brackets  they  fell,  and 
where  they  lived.  This  applied 
not  only  to  the  readers  of  the 
Post,  but  also  to  the  readers  of 
the  other  seven  major  news¬ 
papers.  Our  problem  was  to 
find  out  how  to  get  this  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  maximum  of  ac¬ 
curacy  and  the  minimum  of 
difficulty. 

After  a  number  of  tests,  we 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  interview  customers 
at  random  as  they  left  the  store. 
The  newspaper  reading  ques¬ 
tion,  after  many  rephrasings  and 
a  number  of  pilot  studies,  fi¬ 
nally  worked  out  to  the  specific 
questions:  “What  evening  news¬ 
paper  did  you  buy  yesterday?” 
and  “What  morning  newspaper 
did  you  buy  this  morning?”  We 
found,  from  numerous  check- 
backs,  that  when  we  gave  a 
specific  time  —  “yesterday”  and 
“this  morning”  we  were  talking 
about  a  period  of  time  within 
the  reader’s  immediate  recollec¬ 
tion.  We  brought  the  matter 
down  to  a  specific  ground  that 
was  obviously  as  fair  for  one 
paper  as  it  was  for  another. 

Regarding  the  customers’  age 
— after  many  tests  we  decided 
to  have  the  interviewer  estimate 
the  age  of  the  department  store 
customer  in  four  age  brackets: 
18  to  24,  25  to  34,  35  to  44,  and 
over  45.  Experienced  inter¬ 
viewers  have  no  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
curately  placing  a  person  in  one 
of  these  four  brackets. 

3.  Make  Sure  Your  Sample 
Is  Adequate  For  All  Purposes. 
After  we  developed  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  it  became  necessary 
for  us  to  decide  how  many  inter¬ 
views  we  would  take  and  at 
how  many  stores.  Although  we 
were  not  carrying  advertising 
from  a  number  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  we  finally  decided 
to  cover  all  of  them  in  the  mid¬ 
town  section  so  that  we  would 
be  able  to  measure  the  turnout 
of  Post  readers  at  non-advertis¬ 
ing  stores  against  the  turnout  in 
advertising  stores. 

In  deciding  the  number  of 
interviews  to  take  at  each  store, 
we  had  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  number  of  exits,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  general  store 

■  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  AdTortiaing,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 


RECONVERT  .  .  .  and  NOW! — ^That’s  the  password,  or  should  be, 
for  every  advertising  department  that  has  been  working  with  a 
smaller  than  an  average  force  .  .  .  materially  and  mentally!  We've 
had  plenty  of  time  to  make  our  plans!  ("SO  THIS  IS  IT!”  May 
26.) — Are  we  ready?  Some  of  our  men  will  be  coming  back  .  ,  , 
are  back!  Even  now  the  want-ad  sections  of  our  trade  press  are 
bursting  with  help  and  situation  wanted  ads!  Men  still  overseas 
are  being  taught  advertising  .  .  .  those  now  back  are  learning  .  .  . 
youngsters  who  have  had  a  taste  want  more!  It’s  high  time  to 
train  real  salesmen! — or  saleswomen,  if  a  woman  can  do  the  job! 
It’s  going  to  be  the  most  competitive  period  of  selling  ONE’S  SELF 
(and  merchandise) — that  we’ve  ever  had! — our  own  profession 
included!  To  sell  yourself  to  your  publisher  ...  to  your  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  ...  to  your  account  ...  to  yourself  .  .  .  you’ve  got  to 

have  FACTS  and  FIGURES!  The  days  of  generalities  are  over! 

•  •  « 

THE  REASON  .  .  .  those  days  are  over  is  evident!  This  column 
is  no  place  for  wise  cracks — but  this  one  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head!  A  waitress  in  a  hotel  coffee  shop  just  before  V-J  Day  was 
heard  to  remark  to  one  of  her  coworkers — “Mabel,  the  war’s  nearly 
over!”  Asked  “how  come?”  she  replied:  "Well,  a  customer  just 
insulted  me  BACK!”  Now  your  customer  .  .  .  your  own  account 
.  .  .  may  be  getting  ready  to  insult  you  back!  Remember — 
“LITTLE  BLACK  NOTE  BOOK”  Nov.  11.) — They’re  getting  them 
out! 

#  *  • 

SEIPTEMBER  UP  .  .  .  and  the  month  produces  8%  of  the  average 
department  store’s  total  annual  sales  according  to  the  NRDGA 
Calendar.  Leading  is  millinery  .  .  .  next  woolen  dress  goods  and 
with  the  same  percentage  follow  .  .  .  blankets,  infants  wear,  girls 
and  boys  wear! 

«  •  * 

PULL  UP  THE  COVER  .  .  .  and  you  can  keep  warm,  sell  blankets 
this  winter!  The  WPB  revocation  order  of  the  100%  freeze 
insures  an  ample  supply!  Past  requirements  for  civilians  has  been 
about  5,880,000  yards  and  the  present  outlook  is  for  nearly  that 
amount!  Coming  for  the  holiday  trade  it  means  business! 

«  «  * 

. .  .  AND  THESE  T(X)! — Getting  into  stride  for  September,  remem¬ 
ber  your  grocer  and  seafood  account,  restaurants — will  have 
oysters!  One  thing  he  will  appreciate  your  helping  to  debunk — 
don’t  eat  oysters  except  in  months  containing  the  letter  R!  Many 
oysters  spawn  in  June — July — August!  Perhaps  thin,  but  you  can 
eat  them  with  the  assurance  of  no  ill  effect!  (“TABOOS”  May  5.) 
•  •  • 

.  .  .  Labor  Day  (3)  .  .  .  National  Dog  Week  (16)  (“DOG  DAYS” 
July  7;  “GOING  TO  THE  IX)GS”  March  10).  .  .  .  Yom  Kippur 
( 17 ) .  .  .  .  Beginning  of  Autumn  ( 23 ) .  .  .  .  Religious  Education 
Week  (30  to  Oct.  6.) 

•  •  • 

EUREKA!  .  .  .  Furniture  people  are  now  crowing  over  the  fact 
that  their  business  ranks  first  in  the  sale  of  furniture  and  floor 
coverings!  That’s  what  they  started  out  to  sell,  but  like  almost 
every  other  line  (“THE  GRASS  SEEMS  GREENER’  Dec.  23; 
“NEITHER  FISH  NOR  FOWL"  Oct.  21 )  .  .  .  everyone  else  has  been 
selling.  Now  they  rank  first  also  in  sales  of  radios,  gas  ranges, 
and  bedding!  (Tell  it  to  your  public  utility).  Rank  second  in  the 
sale  of  refrigerators!  (Tell  it  to  your  electrical  supply  account.) 

.  .  .  One  reason  for  it,  says  Furniture  Age  .  .  .  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  4,000  major  furniture  stores  doing  more  than  $50,000  vol¬ 
ume  a  year,  while  there  are  only  656  department  stores  handling 
furniture,  and  other  home  furnishing  lines.  If  they  have  this  lead, 
they  can  hold  it — by  advertising! 

«  *  « 

NOW  UP  •  .  .  and  needing  attention!  We  still  have  to  sell  war 
bonds.  Frantic  telegrams  from  George  Little  “the  day  after” 
points  to  this!  Other  campaigns  needing  attention  are:  (1)  mer¬ 
chant  marine  recruiting,  (2)  car  and  tire  conservation,  (3)  civil¬ 


ian  nursing,  (4)  forest  fires,  (5)  National  War  Fund,  (6) 
inflation  and  (7)  mail  early! 

«  *  * 

GOOD  IDEA  .  ,  .  now  starting  on  this  latter!  Taking  a  leaftr, 
the  college  advisory  board  promotions  .  .  .  for  early  mall^^ 
gifts,  have  vour  account  appoint  and  advertise  an  adviaory,!;.. 
composed  of  a  returned  Army,  Marine  and  Savy  man.  Thayjp^ 
been  places,  seen  things!  Have  them  designate  approprialiE  1 
plausible  gifts  needed  in  the  many  theatres  they  have  been 
in  .  .  .  England,  France,  Germany,  Africa,  etc.! 

Mailing  dates  as  you  know  are  September  15  to  Octobar  is^t 
with  no  request  necessary  during  this  period!  Last  year  85 
lion  packages  went  overseas!  This  year’s  limit  is  five  pottij, 
boxes  approximately  10  x  6  x  4  inches.  Remember,  too,  t^  ^ 
gift  is  a  War  Bond,  with  a  V-Mail  certificate  notifying  youlu,. 
bought  a  bond  for  them! 

«  «  « 

SOMETHING  TO  WATCH!  .  .  .  Most  of  the  retail  trade  now  frettj 
on  the  return  of  merchandise,  especially  anything  weertih 
that  touches  the  body!  This  means  more  and  more  fitting  roooi 
for  everything  from  bras  to  corsets!  In  Cincinnati,  with  no  me 
tary  code  prohibiting  returns,  merchants  have  now  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  refuse  returns!  This  has  the  approval  of  the  Departmn. 
of  Health!  Women  generally  now  accept  this  fitting  of  intisau 
garments  before  buying.  Good  promotions  throughout  the  com 
try  .  .  .  meaning  more  and  extra  advertisements! 

•  •  • 

WATCH  FOR  THE  NEW!  .  .  .  The  new  things  that  will  he  de 
manded,  brought  back  by  returning  service  men  and  vwaeit 
They  started  things  in  retail  trade  after  the  last  war,  unlldeji 
again  in  this!  (“JOHNNIE”  Oct.  14)  ...  Manufacturers  areut 
planning  when  materials  are  more  abundant,  to  blossom  forth  wiOi 
more  colors  than  were  in  Joseph’s  coat!  Planning  to  use  cokeid 
the  fighting  man’s  former  units,  like  the  Blue  and  Grey  Diviaka: 

.  .  .  the  Rainbow.  .  .  .  This  has  long  been  popular  with  the  BriM 
using  various  unit  stripes  in  haberdashery  decoration!  TheyHk 
in  hat  bands  .  .  .  neckwear  .  .  .  suspenders  .  .  .  hose! 

*  *  * 

WE’VE  SHIED  ...  at  this  television  argument,  whether  it  wilil 
affect  newspaper  advertising  or  not!  Television  is  now  abou:  I 
where  radio  was  some  20  years  ago!  The  intriguing  qucstiu| 
seems  to  be  how  much  the  department  store  will  use  televisioa 
From  this  angle  an  interesting  survey  made  by  Television  Mt$t 
zine  found  of  250  department  stores  in  25  states  .  ,  .  51!: 
planned  to  use  it  ...  26%  do  not  want  it  ...  23%  were  undeddd 
Of  those  questioned,  53%  were  most  interested  in  the  mediuiato 
intra-store  work  ...  23%  had  made  plans  for  that  .  .  .  9%  wn 
nibbling!  If  the  cost  of  installation  was  in  the  neighborhoed  of 
$50  thousand,  about  14%  were  ready  to  put  it  in! 

The  advertising  possibilities  of  television  seem  to  be  far  bahiul  | 
those  in  radio,  but  things  are  moving  fast.  Latest  is  “Stratovitiie’’ 

.  .  .  cost  estimated  at  minimum  of  $1,000  an  hour  per  station . 
equivalent  ground  coverage  $13,000  an  hour.  So  make  your  own  | 
predictions. 

«  *  * 

GREETINCJS  .  .  .  and  the  time  has  nearly  come  again!  There'll 
good  business  in  the  sale  of  greeting  cards!  There  are  caidJ  | 
now  for  everything  from  Christmas  to  bidding  Aunt  Ethel  adieu! 
The  trade  looks  for  an  ample  amount  for  the  coming  holiday  sci- 
son.  Expect  shipments  to  be  from  75%  to  95%  of  prewar!  Depart- 
ment  Store  Economist  says  the  industry  estimates  the  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  business  at  $120  million  retail!  This  may  or  may  not 
surprise  you:  50%  of  the  volume  is  done  in  department  stores, 
stationery,  gift  and  art  stores.  Then  34%  is  done  in  variety  and  | 
drug  chains  .  .  .  16%  by  direct  selling! 

Estimates  are  that  40%  of  volume  is  for  Christmas  .  .  .  other  j 
60%  with  Valentine  first,  then,  in  order,  Easter  .  .  .  Mother’s  and 
Father’s  Day!  They  make  money,  too,  so  they  can  odvertiie 
According  to  the  1943  Controllers  Congress,  a  lamp  shade  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  store  with  an  average  sale  of  $5.58  and  a  profit  angle  of 
10.4  .  .  .  contributed  only  0.6%  of  the  total  store’s  annual  yearly 
volume!  Stationery,  with  an  average  sale  of  only  45c  (avera|e 
unit  sale  is  14c)  .  .  .  contributed  1.3%  to  the  yearly  volume! 


Nevr  ABC  Members 


Rockford,  Ill.,  advertising  agon* 

New  members  of  the  Audit  the  Moriteco  (^| 

Bureau  of  Circulations  include  Bulletin,  Maryville  (Teto 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  and  Times  and  Warsaw  (Ind.)  Usm 
Howard  H.  Monk  and  Associates,  Times. 
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It  doesn't  really  matter  one  way  or 
another  whether  women,  as  sometimes 
alleged,  are  slaves  to  fashion.  The  real 
point  is  that  789,160  women,  married 
and  unmarried,  provide  a  lucrative 
fashion  market. 

This  feminine  unit  of  buyers  is  very 
much  in  existence— in  Philadelphia, 
third  city  of  the  U.  S.  Add  to  it  a  com* 
poroble  contingent  of  well-heeled  men¬ 
folk.  Add  the  children.  Consider  the 
voried  wants  of  a  city  of  this  size.  Take 

'*<T0R  &  PUBLISHER  for  Aeqast 


note  of  the  substantial  savings  and 
the  backlog  of  purchasing  power.  And 
you  have  the  makings  of  an  attractive 
group  with  which  to  do  business. 

How  can  you  get  to  these  people 
with  a  message  about  your  wares? 
It's  very  simple,  really.  For  nearly  4 
out  of  5  of  the  Philadelphia  families 
daily  read  one  newspaper. 

f  That  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home  in  this 

25,  1945 


In  Philadelphia— 
neariy  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 


slave  trade 


city  of  homes.  Its  readers  are  on  the 
lookout  for  pre-shopping  information 
and  its  advertising  gets  a  high  score 
in  readership.  Its  circulation  exceeds 
600,000— the  largest  evening  circula¬ 
tion  in  America. 


Cartoonists  Give 
Artistic  Boost 
To  War  Fund 

With  11  of  the  country’s 
leading  newspaper  artists  con* 
tributing  a  total  of  14  cartoons, 
the  National  War  Fund  has  just 
issued  a  cartoon  sheet  to  its 
state  campaign  directors  for  use 
in  local  newspapers  during  the 
third  annual  nationwide  fund¬ 
raising  appeal  scheduled  for  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  drive  will  not  be  cur¬ 
tailed  in  any  way  because  of  the 
coming  of  V-J  Day,  since  funds 
are  still  needed  to  help  some 
70  million  people  in  ^e  125 
countries  and  major  geogra¬ 
phical  areas  the  Fund's  work 
covers. 

The  cartoons,  prepared  in 
two-column  mats,  show  various 
phases  of  the  campaign  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Fund’s  19  war- 
related  agencies.  ’The  appeal 
seeks  to  raise  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  finance  the  work  of  such 
causes  as  the  USO  and  the 
United  Seamen’s  Service,  and 
the  American  agencies  provid¬ 
ing  emergency  aid  to  the  civilian 
populace  of  our  Allies. 

’Through  the  cooperation  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
publications,  house  organs,  bill¬ 
boards,  national  advertisers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  motion  pictures,  the  ap¬ 
peal  for  $115,000,000  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  some  10,000  communities 
in  the  country.  Last  year  more 
than  40,000,000  contributors 
oversubscribed  a  goal  of  the 
same  amount. 

Contributing  Artists 

Artists  who  contributed  to  the 
cartoon  sheet  inciude:  Ray 
Barnes,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald;  Cliff  Berryman.  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Hal  Coff¬ 
man,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star 
Telegram;  Jerry  Doyle.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record;  Ross  Lewis. 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Art  Lichty, 
Chicago  Times;  Fernan  Martin, 
Houston  Chronicle;  John  Mc- 
Graw,  Cleveland  Sews;  Paul 
Plaschke,  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican.  and  Bruce  Russell,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  War 
Fund’s  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  comprising  leaders  in  the 
advertising,  art  and  publicity 
fields  has  had  the  assistance  of 
a  volunteer  staff  of  more  than 
400  outstanding  copywriters, 
publicity  writers,  radio  writers, 
artists  and  promotion  experts. 

One  of  the  committee's  maior 
efforts  is  the  Advertising  Port¬ 
folio,  issued  in  tabloid  form  and 
containing  71  individual  adver¬ 
tisements  in  13  sizes. 

The  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Thomas 
D’Arcy  Brophy.  president  of 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt,  as  gen¬ 
eral  chairman,  includes: 

Policy  and  publicity — Harry 
Batten.  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia;  Allen  Billing¬ 
sley,  Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross, 
Cleveland;  Edwin  Cox.  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt,  New  York;  Don¬ 
ald  D.  Douglas,  Cabot  and  Co., 
Boston;  H.  J.  Heinz.  H.  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co..  Pittsburgh;  Thomas 
J.  Ross,  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Ross, 
New  York;  Raymond  Rubicam, 
New  York;  William  G.  Werner, 
Procter  and  Gamble,  Cincin- 
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Boy  Bomes.  Grand  Rapids  Herald, 
adds  the  missing  letter  in  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  National  War  Fund 
cartoon  series  ior  newspapers. 

nati;  James  W.  Young.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York. 

Publication  advertising — John 
P.  Cunningham,  chairman, 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  New  York; 
John  Sterling,  co-chairman.  This 
Week  magazine;  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  CO  -  chairman,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York;  Ralph  Allum, 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt;  Julian 
Field,  William  Esty  and  Co., 
New  York;  Carter  Jones,  Ken¬ 
yon  and  Eckhardt;  Gerald  Link, 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt;  Edward 
Mante,  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt; 
Howard  Newton,  J.  M.  Mathes, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Ted  Patrick, 
Young  and  Rubicam.  New  York; 
Walter  Weir,  Kenyon  and  Eck¬ 
hardt;  Alec  Williams,  Kenyon 
and  Eckhardt. 

a 

Labor  Department 
Names  Eichel 

Washington,  Aug.  20 — Leslie 
Eichel  has  been  appointed  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Information  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  V.  Fitzgerald,  re¬ 
signed.  Eichel  began  his  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  reporter,  later 
editor,  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press. 

He  was  an  associate  editor  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
editor  and  operating  manager  of 
Central  Press  Association  of  New 
York  and  Cleveland  before  en¬ 
tering  government  service  in 
1940,  with  the  oflSce  of  inter- 
American  Affairs. 


NORRISTOIUN.^. 


Wt  could  oRer  you  huge  m- 
det  Hits  to  verify  and  wb- 
^  stantiaU  tht 

-  ^  U,  fact  that 

"SELLING 
NORRISTOWN 
IS  AN  INSIDE 
JOB”  but  the 
sinih  hint  that 
Philadelphia  Depart- 
ment  Stores  use  over 
^  500.000  lines  a  year 

in  the  Times- Herald  is  tops  la  toll- 
ini  and  scllina  you. 

ABC  City  Z«M  $3,429 
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15-Year  Old 
Is  Key  Mon 
On  Newspaper 

Managing  editors  might  jot 
down  the  name  of  Aristotle 
Bouras  on  their  calendars — for 
reference  in  1952.  About  that 
time  he’ll  be  looking  for  a  re- 
portorial  job  with  a  big  city 
newspaper  or  press  association, 
but  right  now  he’s  busy  serving 
as  editor,  news  hound,  editorial 
writer,  subscription  solicitor,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  delivery 
boy  of  the  weekly  Newmarket 
(N.  H. )  News — and  going  to 
high  school. 

Fifteen  years  old,  Aristotle 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  three  years.  When  in 
seventh  grade  he  started  to 
write  a  column  on  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  doings  for  the  News,  which 
was  then  being  edited  by  his 
teacher.  Later  when  his  teacher 
gave  up  the  job,  Aristotle  took 
over,  his  name  going  on  the 
masthead  in  November,  1943. 

The  News,  a  16-page,  five- 
column  tabloid  weekly  which 
sells  for  ten  cents  and  has  a 
circulation  of  about  800,  “covers” 
a  community  of  about  3,000.  Its 
readers,  the  bright-eyed  editor 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  are 
both  young  and  old,  and  include 
many  servicemen.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Burbank  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Rochester,  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  H.  Burbank.  It  also 
offers  Rochester  news  and  mat 
service  material. 

In  addition  to  writing  the 


CONCENTRATED  COVERAGE 


Of  the  Total  Circulation  (88,646)  of  THE  STATE 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  is  Concentrated 
in  Towns  of  500  or  More  Population  in  the  Imme¬ 
diate  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Trading  Zone.  That's  What 
You  Get  at  One  Low  Rate  in 


(Nirainc  aap  SuaPiy) 

uihe  Columbia  iRccord 

(E»fBia*  eicept  SuaPiy 
KIPKISINTEO  If  THE  BRANHAM  COMPAN 


Newmarket  personau, 
news,  social  notu,  swryiep! 
school  actitives  and 
local  news  stories  as 
local  ad  copy,  AriitotlT 
out  one  editorial  a  week.** 
also  writes  his  own  hug 
and  indicates  which  cop*  ^ 
on  page  one,  then  maili  Ui , 
terial  to  Burbank.  All  (g  | 
he  figures,  takes  about  20  ly, 
or  most  of  four  afternoon!  i 
evenings  each  week.  He  i 
paid  by  the  column  inch' 
gets  a  commission  on  the  airi] 
tising  he  sells.  ^ 

The  only  newspaper  nm, 
his  family,  Aristotle  does  n 
of  his  news  writing  in 
father’s  ice  cream  parlor, 
finds  that  “the  job”  doesn’t ' 
terfere  with  his  school  vH. 
(his  grades  are  high)  or  H 
his  hobbies  (post-card  colta 
ing,  reading,  writing  letters), 
With  three  more  years  oft 
school  to  go,  Aristotle  is  I 
ing  forward  to  taking  jou 
ism  at  college.  Then  he  wwl 
like  to  go  to  New  York  or  i 
sibly  Chicago  for  some 
newspaper  experience.” 


N.  Y.-Soiia  Circuit 

Opening  the  first  direct  i 
telegraph  circuit  between 
U.  S.  and  Bulgaria  wu 
nounced  this  week  by  LL  i 
Thompson  H.  Mitchell,  vie 
ident  and  general  manager  i 
RCA  Communications,  Inc. 
new  circuit,  between  New  Ycc 
and  Sofia,  is  available  for 
vate  and  commercial 
as  well  as  government  and  | 
traffic,  at  the  new  European  rile 
at  20  cents  a  word. 
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IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIRfor  AagM* 


This  total  victory  means  a  lot  to  humanity 
hut  it  means  even  more  to  these  brave  men 
who  have  brought  it  to  us.  Their  fight  has 
been  for  more  than  defeat  of  the  enemy — 
it  has  been  for  HOME  and  all  that  home 
means.  Yes,  every  day  is  “happy  day”  for 
ever-increasing  thousands.  Soon,  all  of 
humanity  will  be  wrapped  in  it. 


This  moment  of  supreme  ecstasy  begins 
anew  the  life  of  happiness  that  comes  to 
home-loving  people.  It  is  indeed  a  happy 
day  for  the  thousands  of  brave  men  all  over 
the  nation  who  are  daily  returning  to  re¬ 
establish  or  start  the  home  of  their  dreams. 

They  have  fought  hard  for  their  right  to 
home  and  happiness,  and  past  hardships  of 
war  will  make  their  future  all  the  brighter. 
Their  loved  ones,  too,  have  worked  hard  to 
make  their  plans  materialize.  Others  may 
relax  at  a  time  like  this,  but  you  can  safely 
bet  your  last  dime  that  those  who  fought  so 
hard  for  the  chance  will  not  take  their 
responsibilities  lightly  nor  slacken  the 
determination  that  has  brought  them  to  the 
threshold  of  happiness. 


Hundreds  of  Cleveland’s  home-loving  veterans  are 
already  showing  what  is  in  store  for  us  when  all  these 
men  come  home.  The  din  of  hammers  and  the 
scraping  of  trowels  are  echoing  the  event  as  rafters 
push  skyward  to  herald  the  building  of  long  planned 
homes.  This  is  just  one  part  of  America’s  future 
and  Cleveland’s  prosperity.  To  keep  in  step,  the 
place  for  your  sales  message  is  in  The  Press.  Then 
you  will  cash-in  on  its  Power  of  Presstige,  which 
means  Power  to  do  good;  Power  to  move  goods. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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Atomic  Bomb 


Only  Hastened 
Defeat — Smith 


Smith 


Chicago,  Aug.  20 — It  was  not 
the  atomic  bomb  or  Russia’s  en¬ 
try  that  won  the  war  with 
Japan;  both 
blows  descended 
on  a  nation  al¬ 
ready  beaten  by 
the  military 
might  of  U.  S., 
deciared  Harold 
Smith,  Chicago 
Tribune  war 
correspondent, 
home  from  Oki¬ 
nawa  for  a  short 
leave  before  re- 
turing  to  cover 
the  occupation 
of  Japan. 

“The  Japs  were  beaten  by  the 
American  military  drive  through 
the  Central  and  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific  which  had  been  helpless 
and  prostrate,”  said  Smith,  who 
has  covered  the  war  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  for  two  years.  “The  atomic 
bomb  may  have  made  the  war 
come  to  an  end  a  little  faster, 
but  we  won  by  smart  leadership, 
our  production — plus  plain  guts 
on  the  part  our  GI  Joes.” 

Smith,  who  was  with  the  Ma¬ 
rines  and  the  Army  during  most 
of  his  stay  in  the  Pacific,  was 
high  in  his  praise  for  the  courage 
and  intelligence  of  the  American 
soldier. 

“Our  boys  have  demonstrated 
many  times  that  quaiity  of  lead¬ 
ership  is  very  abundant  down 
In  the  ranks,”  he  said.  “The  com¬ 
mander  of  one  of  the  best  bat¬ 


talions  I  was  ever  with  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  didn’t 
have  a  non-com  in  his  battalion 
who  wasn't  capable  of  leading 
a  company.” 

Smith  told  Enrroa  &  Publishea 
he  did  not  believe  the  Allied 
forces  would  hsve  too  much 
trouble  in  policing  the  Jans. 
Pa®ed  on  hl.s  experience  with 
.Tnnanese  civilian*  at  Saipan  and 
Okinawa,  the  Tribune  corre- 
snondent  sn'd  the  .Taps  are  “a 
verv  servile  people — I'ke  all 
regimented  neonle  —  who  re¬ 
spond  to  authority.” 

’Censorship  Should  End' 

Smi’h  said  he  could  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  military  censorship 
should  continue  in  the  Pacific 
♦heater,  once  the  military  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Japan  and  its  far- 
flung  territories  is  completed  He 
views  censorsh’n  as  necessary 
primarily  for  military  security. 
“I  anticipate  a  complete  re'axa- 
tion  of  military  censorship  to 
come  as  soon  a*  the  occnnntion 
is  accomplished.”  he  stated. 

Credit  was  given  to  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Harold  (Min)  Miller, 
Navy  PRO.  for  completely  re¬ 
yamping  and  improying  the 
oyerall  commun'catlon  «ystem  in 
the  Pacific  theater  “The  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  absolutely  perfect, 
but  it  was  going  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  at  the  war’s  end,”  said 
Smith. 

“Smltty”  is  going  back  this 
time  cheerfully  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  “an  adventure  in  human 
relations.”  He  looks  upon  his 
coming  assignment  as  one  in 
which  the  “who”  as  welt  as  the 
“why”  is  of  primary  importance. 
He  plans  to  go  into  China  event¬ 
ually. 


New  Equipment 
Outlook  tor  '45 


aidi 


Is  CoUed  'Bleak' 


Washington,  Aug.  21  —  V-J 
Day  will  make  no  difference  in 
the  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  outlook. 

A  spokesman  for  the  WPB 
said  the  outiook  for  printing 
equipment  was  “bieak.”  Al¬ 
though  the  WPB  revoked  on 
May  16  Order  L-226,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  manufacture  of 
printing  equipment,  it  takes 
from  six  to  eight  months  to 
make  most  large  printing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Machinery  manufacturers  are 
given  no  priority  assistance  in 
getting  material  and  thus  must 
start  from  scratch.  WPB  said, 
however,  that  there  probabiy 
are  some  odds  and  ends  of 
equipment  which  were  started 
before  the  war  and  halted  short¬ 
ly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  but  in 
most  cases  this  was  already  or¬ 
dered  by  specific  publishers  and 
there  is  very  littie  equipment  in 
this  category. 

The  WPB  spokesman  said  that 
typesetting  equipment  wouid 
amount  to  only  a  trickle  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  Several  of 
the  typesetting  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  well  loaded  with 
advance  orders. 

Minor  printing  equipment  such 
as  cabinets  and  saws  will  be 
available  more  quickly  since  it 
is  a  simple  operation  and  the 
only  thing  holding  back  full  pro¬ 
duction  is  lack  of  material. 

The  agency  spokesman  said 
that  printing  machinery  is 
basically  cast  iron  and  thus  a 


th»i 


foundry  problem.  He  ( 
foundries  were  e 
great  di£9culty  in 
workers. 

Trade  circles  here  in  tki 
ital  believe  that  anoth« 
ranee  to  production  of 
ment  is  the  tact  that 
demands  that  maniu.™ 
maintain  1941  prices  whi]^ 
War  Labor  Board  hu  aUol 
basic  wage  increases  of  1J%] 
addition  to  fringe  agre  ' 
Printing  equipment  m™ 
turers  estimate  that  direct 
costs  have  increased  from  SI 
25%  and  prices  of  mate 
going  into  the  equipment  I 
likewise  risen. 

V-J  Day  will,  however, 
says,  quickly  knock  out\, 
war  contracts  which  haw  i 
viously  been  set  for  prog 
curtailment.  This  will  , 
manufacturers  now  to  get : 
prepared  for  peacetime  pn 
tion  in  the  early  part  of 


News  Executives 
Off  on  Padiic  Tout 

Three  newspaper  e: 
left  San  Francisco  this  wed 
a  Pacific  tour,  at  the  invit 
of  the  Army  and  Navjr, 
planned,  if  possible,  to  wli 
the  official  Japanese  si 

The  men  are  E.  M. 
president  of  the  DalUu 
Newt;  W.  Robert  Walton, 
aging  editor  of  the  South 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  and  Frank 
gren,  editor  of  the  Men. 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Apptd. 

Their  itinerary  includes 
Nimitz’s  headquarters, 
MacArthur’s  command  in 
Philippines,  Pearl  Harbor,  1 
Jima,  and  Saipan. 
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You  Reach  9  Out  of  10  Buyers 
in  the  3rd  Largest  Newspaper 
Market  in  Pennsylvania  When 
Your  Advertising  Appears  in 


1944 

RETAIL  SALES 
$87314.000 


patrtHt 


and 


OVER  80,000  LARGEST  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN 
PENNA.  OUTSIDE  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTSBURGH 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.  national  representatives 
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That’s  The  Comic  Weekly  for  you— cartoon  girls  with  pin¬ 
up  personalities— laughs,  loves,  thrills  and  tears— the  great¬ 
est  show  of  hits  on  earth!  The  only  publication  of  its  kind 
in  the  world— twenty  million  readers,  worth  their  weight  in 
green-backs  to  every  advertiser  in  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 

And  maybe /Airis  something  you  ought  to  pin-up  yourself: 

The  Comic  Weekly’s  51  smart  advertisers  are  doing 
something  so  simple  it  might  seem  radical.  When  rhey 
have  mass -consumption  products  to  sell  darned  if 
they  don’t  use  the  devices,  the  language  AND  the 
medium  that  the  millions  like! 

Think  about  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly  this  way:  It  provides 
plenty  of  "this  and  that’’  for  its  great  audience  of  readers 
...and  in  the  right  places,  too... right  in  the  homes  of  more 
than  6,500,000  families  from  rhe  Atlanric  Seaboard  to  the 
West  Coast.  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  or  Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


1IGGS  might  answer,  "Provide  a  lot  of  this  and  a  lot  of 
that  in  the  right  places,”  eh,  Maggie? 

But)c«  don’t  need  one  .single,  solitary  bit  added  OR  sub- 
oaaed,  Maggie  darlin’! 

You  really  rate.  Why,  you  were  a  pin-up  girl  before  today’s 
l»thing  suit  ever  saw  rhe  light  of  day.  You’re  pinned  up— 
to  stay-in  the  hearts  of  the  20,000,000  Americans  who 
read  Puck-The  Comic  Weekly. 

Papas  in  Paducah,  boys  in  Boise— boys  and  girls  all  over 
America  who  grew  up  with  you,  are  sticking  with  you, 
they  love  you,  Maggie! 

They  love  "Blondie,”  too.  And  "Tillie  the  Toiler.”  And 
guess  who  gets  pinned  up  by  a  certain  cadet  at  West  Point? 
Queen  Aleta”— that  cadet  goes  for  her  in  a  big  way— a  bit 
more  than  "Aleta’s”  hero,  "Prince  Valiant,”  would  like 
to  admit. 
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Army  Is  Giving 
Revised  Course 
For  PROs 

WABHiTtCToif.  Aug.  20 — Ameri¬ 
can  newsmen  will  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  getting  news  about  the  Army 
In  the  future  if  officers  follow 
the  public  relations  policy  out¬ 
lined  by  the  War  Department. 
Many  professional  newsmen 
working  for  the  Department  and 
many  officers  returning  from 
overseas  are  being  put  through 
a  revised  refreslwr  course  in 
public  relations. 

The  emphasis  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  it  was  learned  here,  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  public  goodwill 
is  vital  to  the  Army  because  the 
people  control  the  Army. 

Fast  Talking  b  Out 

The  Army  states  that  fast 
talking  is  no  part  of  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

A  recent  statement  of  the  De¬ 
partment  says:  “Public  relations, 
on  the  contrary,  b  a  way  of  life. 
Unless  our  every  action  com¬ 
mands  public  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect.  no  amount  of  talk  or 
whitewash  will  help  us.  The 
man  who  is  an  officer  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  does  the  best  sort  of  a 
public  relations  Job  every  day 
of  the  year. 

“But  besides  being  a  way  of 
life,  public  relations  must  be  an 
affirmative  and  positive  and  con¬ 
stant  source  of  information.  The 

Subllc  must  feel  that  the  Army 
I  keeping  it  fully  informed  of 
all  major  policies  and  the  factors 
underlying  those  policies.  That 
means  the  public  relations  aspect 
must  be  considered  when  policy 
b  made,  not  bebtedly  called  in 
to  justify  an  unjustifiable  pol¬ 
icy. 

To  impress  the  need  for  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  problems 
of  news  and  forming  public  opin¬ 
ion.  the  Army  says.  “There  can 
be  no  successful  part-time  public 
retations  policy.  Either  we  con¬ 
stantly  keep  the  public  informed, 
or  someone  else  will  do  the  Job 
for  us,  and  usually  do  it  wrong. 
In  this  country,  the  Army  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  public  or 
operate  in  a  vacuum  world  of 
ib  own.** 

Briefly  stated,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  feeb  that  the  four  basic 
objectives  of  ib  public  rebtions 


program  are  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  fact  that  It  needs  the  men 
it  says  it  does,  that  it  is  doing 
everj^lng  to  speed  redeploy¬ 
ment  and  demobilization  and 
that  lb  plans  for  both  are  sound, 
explaining  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  ib  policies  in  the  treatment 
of  Germany  and  winning  public 
.support  for  universal  military 
service. 

Civilian  SpaciaUats 

A  statement  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  indicates  that  it  might 
seek  to  train  regular  Army  of¬ 
ficers  in  public  relations  rather 
than  hiring  experienced  news¬ 
men  in  peacetime.  Says  the 
Army.  “We  can,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  into  the  Army  ex¬ 
perienced  civilian  specialists  in 
this  sphere  and  turn  over  to 
them  the  technical  handling  of 
our  problems.  But  if  the  Army 
b  to  continue  active  in  public 
relations — and  it  undoubtedly  is 
— ib  success  ultimately  depends 
on  the  Officers  Corps.” 

The  Army’s  deep  concern  over 
ib  relations  with  the  public  and 
the  press  ta  expressed  as  follows: 
“Our  attitude  toward  public  "re¬ 
lations  os  individuals,  our  inter¬ 
est  in  public  relations  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  will  decide  the  success 
or  failure  of  army  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  ultimately  the  Army’s 
military  efficiency.” 


Newsprint  Production 
Increases  in  July 

Newsprint  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  July  amounted  to 
2’70.640  tons  and  shipmenb  to 
282,065  tons,  according  to  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
Production  in  the  U.  S.  was  57,- 
081  tons,  shipmenb  58,311  tons. 
Newfoundland  produced  20.831 
tons  and  shipmenb  were  32,415 
tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  354,552 
tons  and  shipments  of  372,791 
tons. 

Total  production  in  July,  1944, 
was  326,083  tons  and  shipmenb 
339,904  tons. 

A  total  Increase  of  144,624 
tons,  or  6.3%,  was  registered  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1945 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end 
of  July  were  86.297  tons  at  Cana¬ 
dian  milb,  9.509  tons  at  U.  S. 
milb,  and  49.831  tons  at  New¬ 
foundland  mills,  a  total  of  145.- 
637  tons  compared  with  117,135 
tons  at  the  end  of  July,  1944. 


FOR  SALE 

100  SHARES  CAPITAL  STOCK 
oi 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORA’nON 


for  particulars 

Address  Box  2028.  Editor  &  Publisher 


Reeder  Committee 
Gathers  Export  Data 

Basic  marketing  data  for  for¬ 
eign  countries  is  being  assembled 
and  eventually  will  be  made 
available  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  it  is  announced  by  G.  Allen 
Reeder,  advertising  director  of 
Carstairs  Bros.  Distilling  Co., 
Inc.,  who  b  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Export  Mar¬ 
keting  Research. 

’The  committee,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  the  Export 
Advertising  Association,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  past  several  months 
on  the  problem  of  broadening 
the  country’s  foreign  trade  as  a 
contribution  toward  peace.  In¬ 
formation  in  the  files  of  various 

( - 


governmental  offices  wink,J 
.«embled  and  put  Into  ' 
form,  it  was  stated 
Cooperating  closely  k 
plan  is  Dr.  Amos  ’I^lot,  ( 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  fg, 
and  Domestic  ComnwKi.' 
help  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Joint  Cu- 
mittee  is  preparing  a  miwhilj 
that  will  list  infonnatioii  3 
ness  men  need  to  know 
each  foreign  market  ^ 


23,000  See  SpeedbooJ 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  It-Aa 
timated  23,000  attended-the  > 
annual  running  of  the 
Perpetual  Trophy  spesdbw 
gatta  at  Long  Beach  (Cal) 
rine  Stadium  yestnday. 
regatta  is  sponsored  by  ^ 
Anqelea  Examiner. 


STUDDED 
SALES  AREAl 
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Eaeh  of  fheso  stars  ropresonts  ono  of  tho  49  doilln 
of  tho  Ohio  Select  List.  Together  they  offer  mtr 
chondisoble  coverage  in  58  of  Ohio's  88  coeiHti 

This  is  Ohio's  primary  "gross  roots"  market.  H 
is  a  basic  buy  in  any  campaign  to  cover  Okie 
Make  your  plans  as  fixed  as  the  stars  themsetro 
—get  cover-to'cover  coverage  of  this  billioe 
dollar  market  with  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  49  4elly 
newspapers.  Ono  order  starts  your  schedeie. 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  COMPANY 

Publishers'  Representative 

CHICAGO  MEW  YOIE 

CLEVELAND  COLUMMS 
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At  the  bookseller 


under  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  buckram  and 
gilt  begirt  the  homilies  to  hearten  man  .  .  .  wise  saws  to  sharpen  the  wits, 
leaves  for  the  Goodwife  and  Creek  lexicons,  almanacks,  arithmeticks, 
sundry  charts  for  coasting  sailors  .  .  .  horn  lK)oks  "which  liath  holpen  the 
childcr”.  .  .  stout  tomes  of  coniinerce  for  squires  with  cargo  or  adventure 
in  the  Levant  .  .  .  and  brave  tales  of  "gibbet  and  gyve  to  affright  and 
raise  the  gore”  when  the  chill  wind  howled  at  the  chimneypot.  And 
here  too  was  published  a  weekly  [)ress,  the  Mercury  with  news  of  the 
murderous  ravages  of  the  Muscovites,  Monsieur  Lawes’  surprising 
speculations,  the  pox  afflicting  Paris,  the  Kntrances  and  Clearances 
of  the  Port,  and  sundry  intelligence  for  Subscribers. 


The  Book  of  Books  .  .  .  synilx)!  of  the  spirit  and  man's  strivings 
as  well  as  the  vellum-vendor’s  sign  .  .  .  might  also  mark  the  modern 
newspaper.  For  like  it.  today's  newspaper  stands  steadfast  to 
its  faith  in  humankind,  ret-ords  the  eventful,  chronicles  happenings  of 
commoners  and  kings;  preserves  proverb,  custom,  worthy  wisdom;  liarries 
the  contemporary  tievils  aiul  all  their  works  . . .  and  for  gayer  moods  ami 
moments  has  story  and  saga,  jioem  and  picture,  comics  and  canticles. 


|\  PiHi.\i)Ei.i'Mi\,  The  liupiirer  once  each  lour  atid  twenty  hours 
bimis  the  worKl's  events  in  pa|»er-backs,  ricli  reading  lor  .lOO.OOO 
res[)ected  homes  endowed  with  wealth  of  mind  as  well  as  of  exchequer, 
and  its  linage  l>ears  testament  that  it  fetches  well  in  the  exchange  of 
wares  for  local  merchants  and  national  advertisers. 


Andrtw  Bradford  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible 
(II  Second  Street  according  to  the 
\ran  ff'e^ly  yfercury,  September  IS,  I7S4. 
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rious  roles,  but  Quebec  City  de-  Jersey  City,  N  J  Am  J 
tectives  called  on  the  classified  The  Jersey  Journal  5  J 
columns  to  help  trap  a  pair  of  Bayonne  Timet,  evealaiLj 
thieves  recently  with  excellent  strike-bound  over  two  nS 
results.  were  selling  extremely 

Following  complaints  that  a  day  as  both  papers 
pair  of  youths  were  specializing  regular  publication.  I 

in  stealing  radios,  the  detectives  While  no  official  statement 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  posing  as  been  released  regarding  the  ij 
prospective  purchasers  of  radios,  pension’s  effect  on  circulatioei 
and  inserted  an  ad  in  one  of  the  survey  of  news  dealers  diadai 
local  French  papers.  the  Journal  had  about  seidoi 

The  advertisement  was  seen  before  the  5  p.m.  rush  how, - 
by  the  thieves,  who  went  to  the  as  3  pji 

address  listed,  with  a  stolen  ^  A, 

radio  under  their  arms.  On  ar- 

rival  they  were  greeted  with  a  l 

warrant  for  their  arrest,  and  at  hm. Jh? 

once  made  a  complete  confes-  buj.  but  I  sold 
*  fore  the  afternoon  was  ovs 

■'  The  absence  of  the  two  p* 

_ an  _ -  since  the  walkout  crestsd 

news  famine  in  Hudson  Count 
which  Hoboken's  Jtneu 
server  and  Union  City’s  #^4* 


By  Harry  Singer 

Consultant  on  Sales  Presentations 


OF  ALL  the  methods  and  short-  You  have  to  open  your  pros¬ 
cuts  u'ed  to  cram  knowledge  pect’s  mind  before  you  can  open 
Into  .skulls  with  the  maximum  his  budget. 

amount  of  speed  and  efficiency,  7.  Connect  the  known  with  the 
none  has  been  found  that  could  unknown.  H  you  are  trying  to 
comoare  with  the  visual  presen-  Ket  over  a  thought  that  may  be 
tation  .  .  .  the  eye  and  ear  foreign  to  the  buver  s  thinking 
method.  or  foo  radical  for  his  immediate 

A  visual  could  be  an  easel  absorption,  compare  it  with 
presen*ation,  a  slide  film  or  a  something  that  he  already  ac- 
sound  movie.  It  mattered  little  cepts. 
as  long  as  the  students  were  told  Dromotiie  Story 

and  shown  simultaneously.  8.  Use  showmanship.  Don’t  be 

There  is  an  ex’remely  imoor-  afraid  to  dramatize  your  storv. 
tant  reason  why  this  visual  9.  Ask  questions  often.  This 
presentation  is  so  effective  in  is  the  surest  way  of  retaining 
speeding  up  and  clarifying  the  the  buyer’s  interest  Everybody 
absorption  of  a  new  idea  or  loves  a  challenge, 
technique.  Psychologists  tell  us  10.  Stay  in  sequence.  Start 

that  a  person  gets  1/10  of  his  your  story  with  a  build-up  and  Elect  Guild  Unit 
learning  through  his  ears  and  carry  it  through  step  by  step. 

/lO  through  his  eyes.  It  can 
be  read'lv  understood  therefore, 
how  wasteful  the  mere  telling  of 
an  instructional  story  would  be 
without  an  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  demonstration. 

Wide  Use 

This  is  whv  you  will  soon  see 
the  use  of  v’sual  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  spread 


11.  Omit  generalities.  Be  spe¬ 
cific:  give  examples  in  concrete 
terms  in  order  to  get  the  buyer’s 
thinking  into  as  sharp  a  focus 
as  possible. 

12.  It’s  better  to  have  your 
salesman  tell  your  story  per¬ 
sonally  so  that  he  will  hence¬ 
forth  carry  the  respect  and 

HI,  iij/j  prestige  that  a  buyer  will  al- 

_  -  -  iiK?  wildfire  ways  extend  to  someone  who 

throughout  Industry,  especially  knows  his  business.  This  is  the 
among  those  selliTig  intangibles  3;nain  reason  why  an  easel  pres- 
yce  space  and  tinie.  When  one  entation  is  preferable  to  a  sound 
stops  to  realize  the  vast  num-  niovie  narrated  by  a  profe.s- 
bers  of  separate  and  different  sional  voice 
media  stories  a  space  buyer  has  ■ 

to  trv  to  absorb  and  mentally 

pigeonhole  within  the  course  of  Woolrlv  Chciin  Sold 
a  year,  it  can  be  readily  under-  -  ^  i-i 
stood  that  those  which  are  both  in  ^CUllOmiCI 
dramatized  and  visualized  will  Ralph  Rivet  and  Harold  P. 
be't  stick  in  his  brain.  Yerke  of  the  Gibson  PnbUca- 

No  matter  whether  newspa-  tions,  publishers  of  the  Vallejo 
pers  are  trving  to  deliver  their  (Cal.)  Times-Herald  and  News- 
latest  story  personally  or  Chronicle,  have  just  announced 
through  promot*on  pieces,  they  their  purchase  as  of  Sept.  1.  of 
are  going  to  have  to  be  visual-  the  Butler  Associated  Newspa- 
Ized.  dramatized  and  condensed  pers,  publishers  of  four  non-dai- 
to  compete  successfully.  lies  in  Marin  County,  Cal.  Harry 

It  has  been  found  that  the  R.  Butler  will  continue  with  As- 
fundamentals  which  make  for  an  .sociated  as  publisher, 
effective  visual  sales  presenta-  Mr.  Rivet  has  been  managing 
tion  are  comparatively  .simple,  editor  of  the  Vallejo  dailies,  Mr. 
Here  are  the  most  important:  Yerke  director  of  the  photoen- 

1.  Your  visual  must  have  graving  department, 
“youability.”  It  must  answer  the  All  parties  to  the  transaction 
buyer’s  problems,  not  yours.  were  represented  by  Arthur  W. 

2  Your  story  should  be  pre-  Stypes.  San  Francisco  broker, 
tested  by  a  survey  to  find  out 
what  the  buyer’s  real  objections 
are  to  your  medium.  Never 
waste  time  telling  him  some¬ 
thing  he  already  accepts. 

3.  Get  your  facts  straight. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
your  buver  will  lie  in  wait,  cat¬ 
like.  to  find  a  hole  in  your  story 
which  he  can  use  to  discount 
the  rest. 

4  Sing  something  simple.  Use 
plain  words.  Throw  only  one 
idea  at  a  time  at  your  buyer. 

Be  sure  never  to  take  your  buyer 
mentally  in  two  directions  at 
once. 

5.  Get  an  outside  viewpoint  to 
insure  that  your  story  is  based 
on  real  fundamentals  no  matter 
how  tired  your  sales  staff  is  of 
repeating  ffiem.  Clever  angles 
never  can  substitute  for  facts. 

6.  Use  a  pistol  ^ot  (gening. 


in  ROCKf 


We  offer  a  special  serriato 
manufacturers  and  adrettb 
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ing  agencies 
test  dealer  and  consoae 
acceptance  of  prodneo  b 
the  drug  and  food  6ekk 
Let  us  send  you  aU  the  ject 


During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 
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’’We  want  you  to  know  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  great  job  which  INS 
turned  in  at  the  war’s  end.  Always  on 
the  beam.  No  bobbles.  No  false  moves. 
That’s  the  kind  of  reliable  service  which 
newspapers  appreciate.  Your  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  The  experience  and  intelligence 
of  such  men  as  Hutchinson  pays  off 
when  the  chips  are  down.” 

f.  C.  Hoyt,  Managing  tdHf 
,  Cedar  Rapids,  fa.,  Oaxette 


would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
(1)  for  the  splendid  features 
^  hsvc  been  coming  over  Intema- 
News  Service  wires  in  recent 
g(ds  and  (2)  the  calm  and  accurate 
INS  reporting  during  the  hectic  days 
pfior  to  the  surrender  of  both  Ger- 
^Uti  •«!  Japan.” 

OewM  Silverman,  Managing  editor 
msasepeffs,  Minn.,  Star  Journal 


The  messages  appearing  on 
this  page  are  only  a  few  of 
scores  in  a  similar  vein  re> 
ceived  by  International  News 
Service  since  the  war  ended. 

They  are  convincing  prpof 
of  the  accuracy  and  enterprise 
of  I.N.S.— the  news  service  of 
Proven  Reliability. 


"Congratulations  to  INS  for  a 
^1  job— a  great  job,  steo  by  step 
ap  to  the  flash  'war  ends’.  We  appre- 
ciiit  INS’  marvelous  performance.  I 
Mght  add  that  your  editors  were  real 
Mwipapermen  and  that  they  really 
bew  what  they  were  doing.  That  is 
I  stood  by  the  INS  printer.” 

W.  C.  Shaphard,  tdItor-Publlshar 
Denver,  Colo.,  Post 


"Our  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
wonderful  job  in  covering  all  fronts  in 
the  great  war.  The  manner  in  which 
you  took  care  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
war  was  superb.  We  got  no  false  flashes 
from  INS.” 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  General  Manager 
Salt  lake  City,  Utah,  Deseret  Nows 


"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it  is  safe 
M  admit  International  News  Service 
dd  a  splendid  job  all  the  way.  You 
certainly  were  not  guilty  of  some  of 
du  aberrations  either  in  Europe  or 
Japan  your  competitors  were.  Con- 
paadatiocu.” 

A.  J.  O'Malley,  Managing  editor 
Stranton,  Pa.,  Times 


"Congratulations  on  splendid  job 
of  covering  the  war-end  story.  By  use 
of  William  K.  Hutchinson’s  story  we 
were  able  to  tell  our  readers  'Peace 
Today’  in  big  headlines  at  6:30  a.  m., 
Tuesday.” 

r.  C.  Harris,  exetutlvo  editor 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times 


"Our  hats  are  off  to  International 
News  Service  for  enabling  us  to  score 
beat  on  acceptance  by  Japs  of  sur¬ 
render  terms.” 

e.  M.  Boyd,  Managing  editor 
Cinsinnati,  0„  ettguiror 


"Thanks  for  remarkably  alert  and 
accurate  war  coverage  plus  the  nu¬ 
merous  interpretative  and  back¬ 
ground  stories.  INS  is  continuing  to 
'Get  It  First,  But  FIRST  Get  It 
RIGHT.’  ” 

Wilton  e.  Hall,  Publisher 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  Independent-Mail 


"Gwgratulations  to  William  Hutch- 
■MO  and  his  Washington  staff  for  a 
jd  well  done  in  the  tense  days  pre- 
oding  Jap  surrender.  INS  rolled  up 
■  saviable  record  for  speedy  and  ac- 
oatK  reporting  of  this  historic  event.” 
leelt  and  Max  Levand,  Publishers 
Wkhita,  Kans.,  Beacon 


"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  don’t 
want  to  overlook  dropping  you  a  line 
and  telling  you  what  a  fine  job  INS 
has  done  throughout  the  war  and  in 
covering  the  victory  developments. 
The  whole  INS  organization  is  to  be 
congratulated.  We  thought  Hutchin¬ 
son  did  a  particularly  good  job  on 
Washington  developments  on  the  Jap 
surrender.” 

John  W,  Potter,  Publisher 
Rock  Island,  III,,  Argus 


"Hutchinson  scored  an  exceptional 
beat  last  Tuesday  when  he  provided 
the  details  of  the  Japanese  surrender 
fully  a  half  hour  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement.” 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  Managing  editor 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Telegram 


"Coogratidations  on  being  first  with 
■■render  news.” 

Bob  Notsen,  Managing  editor 
Portland,  Ore.,  Oregonian 


"INS  has  maintained  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  speed,  brilliance,  thorough¬ 
ness.  Confusion  from  wartime  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  INS  war  correspondents 
are  unmatched.” 

Robert  F.  Rogan,  Managing  editor 
Rockford,  III.,  Register-Republic 


"Due  to  your  coverage  we  were 
dk  to  beat  the  opposition  paper 
with  extras  and  bulletins  on  three 
tftrent  occasions  in  the  last  10  days 
-die  atomic  bomb,  Russian  entry 
nio  the  war,  and  finally  the  sur- 


"Get  It  First,  But  FIRST  Get  It 
RIGHT”  paid  off  hugely  in  recent 
days.  "INS  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
its  war  record  of  dependability  and 
accuracy.” 

J.  Oliver  Ames,  editor 
Sidney,  O.,  Dally  News 


"Framingham  News  had  the  war 
and  surrender  news  RIGHXand  had  it 
FIRST,  thanks  to  accurate  and  speedy 
coverage  by  INS.” 

Ralph  F.  Dewey,  Managing  editor 
Framingham,  Mass.,  News 


"International  News  Service  flash 
reached  Baltimore  ahead  of  all  other 
services.” 

W.  M.  Baskervill,  Managing  editor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  News-Post 


"Bless  Hutchinson.  We  scooped 
(Mpethion  by  more  than  an  hour.” 
1. 1.  Shainmark,  Managing  editor 
eWcogo,  III.,  Herald-examiner 


In  peace,  as  in  war,  I.N.S.  pledges  rigid  adherence  to  its  slogan 


Get  It  First,  But— FIRST  Get  It  RIGHT. 


Army  Officer 
Agrees  PROs 
Need  Shakeup 


Chicago  Sun 
Names  Mulroy 
And  Von  Hartz 


mj  Cases  to  WLB 

Chicogoi  Au9>  21— Public 
membAra  oi  th*  DoIIt  News¬ 
paper  Commission  were  com¬ 
pleting  their  recommendations 
this  week  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Notional  War  Labor  Board 
for  final  directives  relative  to 
the  San  Antonio  and  Baltimore 
dispute  cases  in  which  blanket 
recognition  of  International 
Typographical  Union  1945  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  were  an  issue  as 
presented  by  the  publishers. 

Meanwhile.  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  of  ITU  has  peti¬ 
tioned  WLB  to  withdraw  all 
dispute  cases  certified  to  the 
Commission. 


Chicago,  Aug.  20— When  Sey¬ 
mour  Korman.  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  who  campaigned 
with  the  7th  Army  from  D-Day 
on  the  Rivera  beaches,  to  V-E 
Day,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  U.  S.  war  correspondents 
had  to  fight  through  a  "ridicu¬ 
lous  blanket  of  censorship  and 
our  public  relations  officers' 
corps  was  top-heavy  with  rank,” 
he  touched  on  a  point  that 
brought  comment  from  an  Army 
officer,  whose  identity  is  with¬ 
held  for  obvious  reasons. 

"Thank  God  men  like  you 
still  exist!”  wrote  the  army  of¬ 
ficer  to  Korman,  after  reading  ...  . 

the  latter’s  interview  in  E&P  Taylor  recently  made  a  ton  ii| 
(Aug.  4,  p.  24).  “I  have  just  the  Pacific  war  theater.  Tht  pk 
read  the  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub-  ture.  received  by  friends  ths  otke 
LisHER  in  which  you  blast  forth  day.  was  taken  just  a  short 
on  the  public  relations  set-up  before  Hirohito  gave  u& 


Chicago,  Aug.  21 — Ernest  Von 
Hartz,  formerly  foreign  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  been 


IT'LL  SOON  END 

Frank  W.  Taylor,  lefi.  otiikH 


Von  Harts 


Mulroy 


named  night  managing  editor,  |C1 

succeeding  Sherman  Miller,  re-  TT..^ 
signed,  and  James  W.  Mulroy, 
day  managing  editor,  it  was  an-  ■p. 
nounced  by  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  X  O  uIlX6r  DIOS 
executive  editor.  m  'XT  •  ' 

Frederic  S.  Marquardt,  for-  KQP  Vvl  S  V  OIT 
merly  on  the  Sun  foreign  news 

<i6isk  And  more  recently  with  Washington,  Aug.  22^-Setting 
the  overseas  division  of  OWI,  what  is  expected  to  be  a  prero- 
has  been  appointed  acting  for-  dent  for  worldwide  use,  the  joint 
elgn  news  editor.  Army-Navy  liquidation  commis- 

Mulroy,  who  has  been  serving  sioner  has  ruled  that  the  Office 
as  assistant  executive  editor  on  War  Information  cannot 
the  day  side,  joined  the  Sun  simply  go  out  of  the  publishing 
when  the  Field  paper  was  being  business  in  a  militarily-held 
organized.  He  served  in  the  area,  but  m^t  sell  out  if  it 
promotion  department  for  a  wishes  to  quit, 
short  time  before  joining  the  OWI  had  wished  to  abandon 

news  department.  A  veteran  Voir,  a  picture  magazine  pul^ 
Chicago  newspaper  man,  he  was  llshed  in  Paris  in  the  French 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  as  a  language.  But  James  S.  Knowl- 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter,  son,  central  field  commissioner 
for  uncovering  the  murderers  in  for  Europe,  has  declared  that  the 
the  Loeb-Leopold  case.  magazine  is  surplus  military 

Von  Hartz  worked  on  the  property  and  has  placed  it  on 
Baltimore  Sun  and  the  New  the  market  for  bids  from  Amer- 
Yorfc  Times  before  joining  the  tcan  firms  or  individuals.  Nego- 
Sun  as  foreign  news  editor.  tiations  must  be  carried  on 
I  through  Mr.  Knowlson's  Paris 

office  at  29  Rue  de  Berri,  or  by 

Correspondents  Crowd  addr^sed  to  him— apo  887, 

^  ,  care  of  Postmaster,  New  York 

Crowley  Conference  City— it  has  been  decreed. 

Washington,  Aug.  21 — Wash-  There  is  no  information  in 
ington  correspondents  who  pass  Washington  on  facilities  or  in- 
up  a  dozen  scheduled  press  con-  ventory,  except  that  Its  format 


of  the  7th  Army,  and  especially 
the  6th  Army  Group. 

"I  happen  to  know  some  of 
the  characters  that  made  up 
that  body  and  I  fully  agree 
with  your  statements  concern¬ 
ing  that  qualifications  of  some 
officers  as  well  as  the  credit 
bestowed  on  the  GIs  who  are 
responsible  In  the  end  for  work 
accomplished  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  I  am  most  pleased, 
however,  that  you  came  out  and 
criticized  the  PRO  unit  because 
perhaps  it  might  lead  to  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  present  status 
of  Army  public  relations  or¬ 
ganization.  — 

"I  have  always  contended  that  Grunerwald^ 
there  are  too  many  ex-garbage 
collectors  and  movie  men  as¬ 
signed  to  those  jobs  which  are 


New  PR  Office 
Being  Set  Up 
In  Germany 

Lt.  Col.  Burrows  Matfiim 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Cosriif 
Express  on  military  leave,  it » 


with  correspondents,  cenim 

Army  information  servicei  ud 

...  ,  _ 

,  _ _  _ _ _  Col.  Matthews,  who  it  it 

I  also  have  advocated  charge  of  press  headqiurttn, 
_  — _  said  there  will  be  direct  cos¬ 

tive  public  relations  officers  by  munication  with  New  York  yii 
the  high  command  as  well  as  Press  Wireless  as  at  present,  with 

. -  „  --  ■  ‘ 

and  London.  In  addition,  pres 
headquarters  will  be  connected 

district  American  zone  occupied 
by  the  Third  Army  and  the  we^ 

A  _ —  Ue#  4ki 


in  the  final  analysis  the  most  communications  housed  togetha 
important  functions  within  the  Col.  Matthews,  who  ii  ii 
service.  I  also  have  advocated  charge  of  press  headqiurten, 
a  careful  selection  of  prospec-  said  there  will  be  direct  coo- 
tive  public  relations  officers  by  munication  with  New  York  yk 
the  high  command  as  well  as  Press  Wireless  as  at  present,  wift 
an  appropriate  school  for  their  teletype  printer  service  to  Ite 
benefit,  but  being  a  junior  of-  and  London.  I-  ; 

ficer  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  .1 _ _ _  ..11  - 

to  air  my  views-  while  in  the  by  teleprinter  with  the  eeitcn 


because  many  of  the  writers  had  Voir  began  publication  in  j  ®  ° 

never  seen,  in  person,  the  man  June,  im  with  a  liberat^  fo  function  effi^ 

about  whom  they  have  been  issue  which  dropped  100,000  pjyijjan  nress” 

writing  regularly  for  years  Korman  coveted  the  r, 

It  was  Mr.  Crowley’s  first  mandy  landings.  Circulation  is  gnee  to  a  lieutenant  colonel 

press  conference  in  eight  years,  now  about  425.000  copies.  A  ® 

E^ing  that  time  he  has  been  Belgian  edition  is  printed  in  “P  A®  J 

the  chief  official  of  the  follow-  Paris  and  hw  a  reported  cii^-  Pj  ^ 
ing  agencies:  Federal  Deposit  lation  of  74.000.  selling  at  five  J"®  f 

Insurance  CorporaUon.  Alien  Belgian  francs  a  copy.  p®  “P  ^‘'®'^® 

Property  Custodian,  Office  of  "  xnree  Times. 

Economic  Warfare.  Foreign  Eco-  Gorfield  &  Guild  Wins 

nomic  Administration,  Export-  ^  m  %  /•«  _  vV TllGI  S  DYllIlG 

Import  Bank.  United  States  Creobve  Awords  Cup 

Commercial  Company,  Petrol-  For  the  third  successive  year  iVCim©S  DCJijy 
eum  Reserve  Corporation,  Metals  Garfield  &  Guild  Advertising,  Kenneth  Reiley,  a  reporte 

Reserve  Corporation,  Rubber  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the  Peru  (Ill.)  News-He 
Development  Corporation,  Pe-  has  won  the  National  Advertis-  wrote  a  feature  story  rec< 
troleum  Reserve  Corporation,  ing  Agency  Network  Creative  about  the  birth  of  a  boy 
Inter  -  Agency  Supply  Com-  Awards  Cup,  presented  at  the  couple  named  Woll  who  are 
mlttee.  recent  convention  held  by  the  a  traveling  show. 

Despite— or,  perhaps,  because  Network  at  Skytop,  Pa.  "rwo  days  later  the  newsp 

of — the  infrequency  of  his  con-  More  than  200  campaigns  were  received  a  thank-you  note  w 

ferences,  Mr.  Crowley  has  en-  entered  under  22  classifications  announced:  “We  have  name< 
Joyed  the  best  “press”  of  any  in  the  contest.  Garfield  4  Guild  baby  Kenneth  Reiley  Woll. 
public  official  in  a  long  time.  won  19  awards  in  12  classes.  _________________ 


me  oi«r~Juurii«ii,  nc  . 

make  a  series  of  speeches  ■ 
Minnesota  on  the  probleiM  »• 
people  of  Europe. 

Fred  E.  Hampson  is  retuniM 
to  the  Pacific  to  take  charfi  ■ 
AP’s  Manila  staff.  Other  w 
men  headed  west  from  San  Wf 
cisco  are  Duane  Hennesay,  » 
merly  of  the  Portland.  Ore^w 
reau,  and  Robert  H.  Myers- 

L.  I  S  H  E  R  for  Aagatf  U.  1** 


Misconceptions  about  Healthy  HygienCy  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Feed  a  Cold  and  Starve  a  Fever** 

Since  the  two  frequently  go  hand  in  hand,  thia 
so-called  “rule”  is  at  beat  confusing.  Most  doc¬ 
tors  prescribe  a  light  diet — and  bed  rest — as  a 
safe  procedure  when  dealing  with  either.  In  any 
event,  fever  ought  to  have  the  attention  of  a 
physician. 


“Canned  Foods  Need  Cooking” 

A  misconception.  This  assumes  that  canned  food  * 
are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked.  The  fact 
is  that  the  canning  process  thoroughly  cooks  the 
contents.  To  eat,  they  need  only  be  removed 
firom  the  container  and  heated  to  taste. 


'Food  in  Dented,  Rusty  Cans  is  Unwholesome*' 
Untrue.  The  canning  process  destroys  spoilage 
organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and 
protects  the  inside  from  contamination.  As  long 
as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  the  appearance 
of  the  outside  of  the  container  has  no  effect  on 
the  contents. 


“Night  Air  is  Harmful*’ 

Just  why  night  air  is  “bad  for  you,”  those  who 
believe  this  fallacy  find  hard  to  say.  Actually, 
the  only  substantial  difference  is  that  night  air 
is  usually  cooler.  And  in  cities,  where  the  traffic 
is  lighter  at  night,  it  may  even  contain  less  dust. 


IN  YOUR  NEWS  COLUMNS  .  .  .  you  have  successfully  combatted  mistaken  ideas  about 
health,  hygiene,  and  food.  You  have  a  vital  interest  in  spreading  such  information.  We  hope  that 
similar  ideas  about  canned  foods  will  receive  the  same  treatment.  '■ 

As  the  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products,  the  American  Can  Company 
has  an  interest  here,  too.  We  publish  this  page  so  that  we  may  bring  you  such  information. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  Park  Avenue  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FIBRE  AND  METAL  CONTAINERS 
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Leon  Eoy,  U.P. 
Balkan  Expert, 
Returns  to  U.  .S 


Leon  Kay  of  United  Press  was 
In  Holland  when  the  Germans 
marched  in  in  1940.  In  19M,  he 
saw  the  Amer¬ 
ican  liberators 
take  over.  And 
in  the  four 
years  between, 
ne  saw  enough 
of  war,  politics, 
and  internation¬ 
al  intrigue  to  All 
several  books — 
and  maybe  they 
will. 

''Hie  chief  dif¬ 
ference  I  saw 
between  the  two 
occupations  of 
Holland,”  said  K^,  who  has  Just 
returned  from  Europe  aboard 
the  Queen  Mary,  “was  that  the 
German  military  vehicles  had 
flowers  tied  to  them,  but  the 
American  had  them  thrown  at 

them. " 

Since  1923,  when  he  first 
joined  U.P.,  Kay  has  been  a  rov¬ 
ing  correspondent  in  many 
lands.  Of  the  22  years  since 

then,  only  about  six  have  been 
spent  in  this  country — in  the 
late  '20s  and  early  '30s.  He  cov¬ 
ered  practically  every  phase  of 
World  War  II,  which  took  him 
to  four  continents. 

Reported  Spanish  War 

But  his  war  reporting  started 
before  that — with  the  Spanish 
Civil  War.  He  still  remembers 
vividly  the  18  air  raids  Barce¬ 
lona  underwent  in  18  hours. 

Kay  spent  a  major  portion  of 
his  recent  years  of  overseas 
service  in  the  Balkans.  He  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of 
“firsts''  of  various  kinds,  rang¬ 
ing  from  revelation  of  a  secret 
pact  between  Yugoslavia's  quis¬ 
lings  and  the  Germans  to  his 
own  surrender  of  “the  first 
American  flag  captured  by  the 
Italians,”  before  the  U.  S.  was  in 
the  war. 

Patriot  though  he  is,  Kay  was 
more  amused  than  angered  by 
the  latter  incident.  It  happened 
during  the  time  he  was  covering 
the  guerrilla  warfare  between 
Gen.  Mikhailovich's  troops  and 
the  Axis  armies.  He  had  worked 
his  was  through  the  Italian  and 
German  lines  to  Belgrade. 

He  was  picked  up  by  the  Ital- 
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ered  the  maneuvers  of  the  American  censors  u  p 
American  armies  at  home.  Then  would  permit  him  to  Ik 
he  returned  overseas,  going  to  story.  Finally,  he  had  a. 
Cairo  ^s  MJddle  East  manager  to  Washington. 

.  ^ — - -  When  several  WMk. 

campaign  from  El  passed  and  the  storiei  gg 
not  been  released,  Kay  i, 
cable  to  U.P.  in  Wash* 
The  cable,  which  of  cotim 
to  pass  through  the  ca 
hands,  read: 

“Have  sent  seriei  ,, 
American  aid  to  Ru^  i 
concern.  .  ,  .  Would  like  to 
for  future  guidance  vt 
Russian  censorship  openh 
Washington.” 

It  turned  the  trick  am 
story  was  released  the  nei 


tication.  for  U.P.,  and  he  covered  most  of 

When  Kay  asked  the  officer  the  desert  ( 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  Alamein  out. 
the  flag,  he  got  the  straight-  More  “firsts”  were  chalked  up 
faced  answer:  “I'm  going  to  when  he  became  the  first  Amer- 
send  it  to  Mussolini  as  the  first  *can  newsman  to  enter  liberated 
American  flag  captured  in  this  Sofia,  and  the  first  into  Greece, 
war.”  which  he  entered  before  Athens 

From  Wastebasket  v  ♦  ♦ 

„  ...  .  .  ,  ,  j.  During  his  Middle  East  stay. 

Probably  his  outstanding  Kay  broke  the  story  about  the 
"scoop”  was  Kay's  transmission  transportation  of  lend-lease  sup- 
of  the  text  of  the  secret  treaty  pUes  to  Russia  through  the 
between  the  Yugoslav  collabora-  Persian  corridor,  and  with  cen- 
tors  and  the  Nazis.  It  was  that  sorships  what  they  were  then,  it 
treaty  that  resulted  in  a  coup  was  no  mean  accomplish- 
d'etat  and  the  ousting  of  Prince  ment. 

P®ul.  Kay  gathered  his  material  for 

When  asked  how  he  got  it.  his  the  story  during  a  seven-day 
answer  was  simply:  “From  a  drive  on  a  truck  in  the  .desert, 
stencil  I  picked  out  of  a  waste-  When  he  returned,  he  was  held 
basket.”  How  he  got  within  at  Teheran  by  the  Russians  for 
working  distance  of  the  waste-  four  or  five  days,  being  released 
basket  or  just  where  it  was,  he  finally  when  an  American  colo- 
was  not  prepared  to  say.  nel  put  up  his  bail. 

For  a  while,  just  before  the  Neither  the  Russian  censors 
U.  S  entered  the  war,  Kay  cov-  at  Teheran  nor  the  British  and 


Buy  3  N.  Y.  Weekliai 

Herman  P.  Bolsteia  i 
George  F.  Breler  have  aeqgi 
three  weekly  newspapm 
Otsego  County,  New  Ys 
They  are:  Otsego  Jnn 
Edmeston  Local  and  N$ 
Chronicle. 


The  figures  prove  that  Florida's 
going  places  .  .  .  and  she  knows 
where  she's  goingl 

Florida  is  seeing  to  it  that  war¬ 
time  gains  ore  kept  growing  on 
sound  cmd  predictable  lines. 

The  signs  ore  clear,  unmistak¬ 
able.  Florida's  expanded  payrolls, 
increased  bank  deposits,  postal  re¬ 
ceipts,  purchases  of  home  sites,  retail 
sales  and  moimting  population,  all 
reveal  a  market  which  rates  first 
I^ace  in  your  merchandising  plans. 

Florida  works  'rotmd  the  clock 
and  the  calendar  . . .  building,  plan¬ 
ning,  investing . . .  creating  more  and 
more  customers  who  will  continue  to 
be  reached  by  the  complete  low-cost 
coverage  of  Florida's  three  great 
morning  dailies  ...  in  Florida's  three 
major  markets  and  their  trading 
territories. 
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Ifs  my  news  print . . .  /  wear  it  to  help  my  boss  when  he's 
picking  a  newspaper  in  Cincinnati" 


Most  space  buyers  need  no  reminder.  Pretty  well  known,  all  around, 
by  now,  that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  A  look 
at  The  Enquirer  will  tell  you  why.  .Alert.  Never  dull.  On  its  toes  to  bring 
its  readers  the  nation’s  top  features — constantly  checked  by  what-do- 
you-want-more-of-what-do-you-want-less-of  surveys.  Crisp  news  editing. 
Streamlined  for  easy  reading.  The  kind  of  newspaper  that  appeals  to  the 
solid,  thinking,  doing  people  you  like  to  talk  to  in  your  advertising. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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First  Comple 


GENERIL  DWIGH 


The  exclusive  syndication  of  SOLDIER  OF 
DEMOCRACY,  first  personal  history  of 


SOLDIER  OF  DEMOCRACY  is  written  by 
neth  S.  Davis,  a  native  Kansan,  who  for  two ' 


V  neth  S.  Davis,  a  native  Kansan,  who  for  two  yean  ^ 
has  been  a  colleague  of  Milton  Eisenhower,  presider  ^ 
of  Kansas  State  University. 

Source  material  for  this  inrimate  biography  coou 
from  General  Eisenhower’s  wife,  mother,  brothers  aol 
intimate  friends.  With  painstaking  thoroughness,  th 
author  spent  ei^teen  months  in  the  preparatioii(i 
the  manuscript,  three  months  of  the  time  in  Euiop 
with  General  Eisenhower. 


KING  FEATURE 


235  East  45th 


ITOR  A  PUILISHIRfer 


iography  of 

.  EISENHOWER 


Of  America’s  distinguished  general,  wiN  be  re- 
gf  leased  to  newspapers  about  November  15. 


g 

j® 

IW 


Contents  include  General  Eisenhower’s  boyhood,  his 
first  fights,  his  feats  and  failures  in  West  Point,  his 
first  sweethearts,  his  one  real  romance  when  he  was  a 
young  officer  in  Texas,  even  his  first  quarrel  on  the 
honeymoon  when  *’Ike”  stayed  up  late  playing  poker 
with  the  boys.-  Half  of  the  manuscript  deals  with  the 
General’s  career  firom  D-Day  to  V-E  Day. 

Illustrated  by  photographs  and  artists’  drawings, 
SOLDIER  OF  DEMOCRACY  wiU  run  daily,  ap- 
ptoximately  six  weeks.  Wire  or  write  for  terms. 
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New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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ST.  JOSEPH 
MISSOURI 

(arm  WARKtl 
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I  &  H  Service  Helped 
To  Glorify  Infantry 


Army  Sergeant  Alexander 
Roberts,  formerly  with  Acme 
Newspictures,  New  York  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  medal  by  the  77th  Infantry 
Division  for  crawling  and  lead¬ 
ing  litter  bearers  125  yards  un- 
By  LL  Richard  R.  Beck  der  heavy  enemy  machine  gun 

Are  to  reach  the  body  of  Ernie 

...  ,  Pyle,  on  le  Shima. 

DURING  the  early  phases  of  the  Under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Sgt.  Stephen  A.  Ditzian,  for- 
Paciflc  war.  Army  Ground  Hugh  W,  Lytle,  formerly  of  the  mer  New  York  Daily  News  pho- 
Forces  publicity.  Central  Pacific  Associated  Press,  and  later,  Lt,  tographer,  was  wounded  by  a 
Area,  was  something  of  a  hit-  Col,  Frederick  P,  Todd,  for-  sniper  bullet  in  the  Okinawa 
or-miss  function  in  the  field,  with  merly  of  the  War  Department  campaign  while  photographing 
no  way  of  definitely  measuring  Division,  the  National  Archives,  tank  action  with  the  7th  Infantry 
its  over-all  effectiveness.  Getting  the  news  section’s  activities  cen-  Division.  He  was  later  awarded 
news  back  home  about  the  In-  tered  principally  on  rendering  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  in  addi- 

fantry  Soldier  was  far  from  sat-  all  aid  to  the  civilian  press.  tion  to  the  Purple  Heart, 

isfactory.  A  two-corps  front  on  Okinawa  m  .  j,,., 

The  Pacific  war,  most  people  necessitated  daily  conferences  at  x  «  j  i  i.  w  i  *1. 

thought,  was  a  Navy-Marine-Air  Army  Headquarters.  Held  un-  Sergeants  Rudolph  Faircloth, 
Corps  affair.  The  fact  that  der  the  direction  of  Maj.  Lytle  formerly  of  the  Atlanta  AP  photo 
Johnny  Doughboy  now  rates  a  and  conducted  by  Capt.  C.  W.  bureau,  and  BMumont  L.  Mood, 
good  deal  of  credit  for  his  work  Hinkle,  former  Birmingham  Post  former  Fort  Worth  newspaper 
is  not  merely  a  reflection  of  more  man,  civilian  correspondents  photographer,  were  awarded 
trooDS  in  action.  It  is  partly  due  were  flll^  in  on  each  division’s  Bronze  Star  Medals  for  meritori- 

to  the  increase  in  emphasis  on  daily  activities  by  the  news  team  ous  service  during  the  Ryukyus 

public  relations.  chief  with  the  division.  Special  campaign.  Sergeant  Mood  was 

Just  prior  to  General  MacAr-  interviews  with  General  Buck-  „  t 

thur’s  initial  invasion  of  the  ner  members  of  his  staff  and  CpI-  William  H.  Johnston, 
Philippines  last  fall,  the  War  outstanding  front  line  heroes  I-  &  H.  photographer,  r^eived 
Department  authorized  the  or-  were  also  arrang^.  fhe  Purple  Heart  when  he  was 

gan-zation  of  the  1st  Information  _ knocked  down  by  Jap  artillery 

&  Historical  Service.  Identical  rion®  service  rroviaea  received  a  punctured  ear- 

organizations  were  simultan-  News  team  chiefs  who  made  drum. 

....  ....  A  IIma  Un*  _ _ _ a...  _ _  urtl- 


Whafs  the  Huny, 


Going  to  a  Fire?'  | 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug,  on  , 
you’ve  ever  wonderedlfw; 
the  man  who  pilots  the  re^ 
of  a  hook  and  ladder  fire  wl 
commonly  known  as  the  tr’ 
man— is  vital  to  its  opeiSf 
the  answer  is  yes.  N. 
berg,  police  reporter  for  tleF 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  can^ 
to  that.  He’s  currently  trjS^ 
collect  damages  from  thecff^ 
the  wrecking  of  his  car  bvii; 
truck  that  pulled  out  of  1|?& 
tion  while  the  tillerman  ftm  « 
coming  down  the  pole. 

Bomberg  had  parked  hh  n- 
across  the  street.  The  fli»  ^ 
pulled  out,  the  front  end  mk] 
90-degree  turn,  but  the  rear  tk 
went  its  own  course.  Thedrhi. 
less  rear  end  piled  into  Boen 


I  to  Soth,  former  editor  of  the  lotoa  jobs  of  combat  photography.  errand  bg 

Jap-  Farm  Economist;  1st  Lt.  Richard  Coordinating  all  photographic 

oops  B-  Beck,  formerly  of  the  Phila-  work  for  the  news  section  was  Mr.  Larsen,  77,  has  been  id^ 
One  delphia  Evening  Ledger  and  one-  Capt.  Halvor  T.  Darracott,  for-  yertising  manager  of  the  Saul- 
sent  time  editor  of  the  Main  Line  merly  of  Springfield  Newspa-  ish  newspaper  for  the  past  • 
iblic  Daily  Times,  Ardmore,  Pa.:  1st  pers,  Inc.  years  and  took  an  active  part  ii 

help  Lt.  Charles  E.  Kane,  former  During  the  operation,  other  the  founding  of  the  Audit  Be 
Chicago  Sun  man,  and  1st  Lt.  members  of  the  news  teams  were  reau  of  Circutotions  here  in  UK 
ilian  Jack  Tucker,  formerly  of  the  assisting  in  gathering  thousands  having  previously  repreaantei 
tting  Nashville  Tennessean  and  Chi~  of  home-town  stories.  These  bis  paper  in  the  famed  “Buli 
:heir  cago  Sun.  home-towners  were  processed  by  Ring  ’  of  the  old  Associatiot  d 

mis-  When  inclement  weather  and  the  I.  &  H.  rewrite  section  at  American  Advertisers  when  ftc 

f  the  extended  front  lines  made  it  im-  lOth  Army  Headquarters.  Headed  organization  was  seeking  li 
>sted  possible  for  civilian  correspond-  by  M/Sgt.  Robert  W.  Kelley,  stabilize  advertising  agency  pw- 
and  ents  themselves  to  visit  the  va-  former  Kansas  City  Star  man,  tice  and  to  establish  the  vilw 
*s  as  rious  zones  of  action  by  road  it  turned  out  over  19,000  releases  of  audited  circulations. 


yf//  to  the  Qood, 


CIGARETTES 

FO«  lACM  or  T»l  • 

MILIION  MtN  IN  TNI 
ARMID  CORCiS.  TION 

TOBACCO 


It  !■  perfectly  natural  that  National  Adrertleera  should  ask:  “Bat 
what  are  the  prospecu  for  your  post-war  industries  ?“  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  Ppnns.vlvania  market  that  of  its  200  established  plants, 
many  are  nationally  famous— 
and  some  local  enterprises  of 
traditional  permanency. 

Such  as  The  Stauffer  Biscuit 
Co.,  founded  many  years  ayo 
and  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Stauffer  family.  Just  as  the  York 
Dispatch,  founded  70  years  aco 
Iw  Hiram  Younc,  is  still  in  the 
Younir  family. 

.MU'  rirrulaUon  2A,7O0 

Represented  Nationally  by 
R«yaold*-FllBQ«rald,  Irc. 

New  York  •  Chlesao  •  Datrolt  • 

Phllsdelphls  •  San  FrsnclKO  • 

Lot  Anqslet 


section,  the  “Ist  I.  &  H.”  consists 
of  several  news  teams,  one  for 
each  Army  division  in  the  field. 
For  the  Okinawa  campaign, 
each  news  team  consisted  of  one 
officer,  two  still  photographers, 
one  radio  wire-recorder  operator 
and  one  reporter. 

Tlie  team  augmented  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  own  public  relations  sec¬ 
tion,  which  consisted  of  one  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  enlisted  men  designated 
as  unit  correspondents  and  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  division.  A  his¬ 
torical  team  was  attached  to 
write  the  history  of  the  battle. 


lOITOR  A  PUBLISHIRfer  Aagast  2S,  IHI 


WESTERN  HOMETOWN  SHARE  OF  DRUGSTORE  SALES 

(Outside  of  the  six  largest  cities) 

5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50  55  60 


This  market  gets  TWO  THIRDS  of  all 


DRUGSTORE  DOLURS 


—  How  much  are  they  worth  to  you? 

Yes— 136  million  dollars  a  year  in  Hometown  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Drugstore  Sales  in  the  11  Western  States! 

Are  you  supporting  your  products  and  your  dealers— 
right  where  SALES  are  made?  That  is  what  Hometown 
Daily  Newspapers  can  do  for  you— at  low  cost. 

Only  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  covers  the 
Hometown  Market. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

Write  today  for  the  new  booklet  "How  to  Sell  America’s 
Third  Greatest  Sales  Area.”  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers,  625  Market  St,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 

ft  PUILISHIRfer  A«gast  25.  1945 


America’s  THIRD  GREATEST  SALES  AREA 
...  6  BILLION  A  YEAR 
where  two  thirds  of  all  retail  sales 
are  made  in  the  HOMETOWN  MARKET 

'ii  THE  HOMETOWN 
^  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

vi  covers  this  primary  market 


Schneider  Gives 
Popular  Slant 
To  Trade  News 


Schxi*id*r 


Eyes  of  the  country  are  on 
postwar  business — for  employ 
ment  and  for  investment — and 
a  battling  col- 
u  m  n  i  s  t  from 
Wall  Street 
thinks  that  now 
is  the  time  for 
newspapers  t  o 
give  more  trade 
news  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Withhold  some 
business  infor¬ 
mation  from  Lou 
Schneider  or  cry 
down  the  im- 
portance  of 
newspapers  as 
a  medium  for  trade  and  finan- 
rial  news,  and  the  author  of  the 
syndicated  “Trade  Winds”  col¬ 
umn  will  be  in  his  element.  The 
announcement  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
oelligerent  Consolidated  News 
’features  columnist  from  In¬ 
diana — and  earlier  from  New 
York  Citv — has  been  urging  such 
a  campaign  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  over  the  past  10  years. 

“I've  fought  like  hell  for  it.” 
he  said  vehemently — “and  I’ve 
enjoyed  it.”  he  admitted. 

Trade  News  Needed 


“The  public  hasn’t  known  the 
difference  between  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
Chicago  stock  market.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  urging  that  the  “little 
fellows”  have  a  right  to  a  lot 
more  information  than  they  can 
get  from  their  newspapers. 

“I  believe  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  about  the 
Stock  Exchange  because  there 
are  dollars  and  cents  involved 
and  people  work  awfully  hard 
for  their  dough.  Every  local 
advertising  and  business  man 
should  know  from  the  newspa¬ 
pers  what's  going  on.” 

Schneider  started  his  personal 
campaign  for  better  financial 
and  trade  coverage  in  newspa¬ 
pers  about  1934  In  New  Orleans, 
he  said,  he  had  seen  a  column 
that  was  merely  composed  of 
tips,  and  didn’t  think  that  fair 
to  the  readers. 


“I  am  one  of  these  fellows  that 
was  always  a  liberal.”  he  told 
E.  &  P.  “The  people  of  the 
country  weren’t  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
I  felt.  There  used  to  be  9.000,- 
000  investors.  Now  I  think  there 
are  18,000,000.  I  felt  the  press 
wasn’t  giving  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  investors.” 


The  first  move  in  his  personal 
campaign  was  to  contact  Mc¬ 
Clure  Svndicate,  which  then  had 
the  “Whirligig”  columns — ^New 
York.  Washington,  Europe  (he 
had  written  for  new^apers  and 
the  MacFadden  Syndicate).  Now 
he  started  the  “Financial  Whirli¬ 
gig.”  Limiting  its  scope  to 
finance  instead  of  trade  gen¬ 
erally,  was  a  handicap,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  and  hia  present  eolutno 
for  Consolidated  takes  in  all  the 


eA 


Daily's  Action 
Saves  Firm 


“Trade  Winds” — foul  as  well  as 
fair,  he  .says. 

In  February,  1940  he  wrote 
an  article  for  E.  &  P.  warning 
that  radio  might  capture  the 
Stock  Exchange  campaign  when 
it  was  launched:  in  December  he 
declared  in  the  Exchange  that 
the  public  was  ripe  for  an  in¬ 
formational  campaign  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Now  that  the  campaign  has 
been  launched,  he  wants  to  start 
another  drive — this  time  to  in¬ 
terest  editors  in  providing  more 
solid  information  on  which  read¬ 
ers  may  base  their  investments. 

“Now  my  campaign — of  course 
I  won’t  get  anywhere — is  to 
show  the  ^itors  that  the  public 
is  taking  a  terrible  rooking  from 
these  statistical  letter  services. 
They  are  always  wrapped  up  in 
what  to  sell  and  what  to  buy — 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  paid  by  the  public  every 
year.  Both  sides  of  the  story 
for  the  reader,  that’s  the  kind 
of  news  that  should  be  supplied 
to  the  public,  the  news  behind 
the  news — and  when  you  show 
that  to  editors  they  say  you’re 
giving  the  people  tips  on  the 
market.” 

'100  Other  Schneiders' 

“You  know  what  the  end  will 
be,”  he  continued  pessimistically. 
“I’ll  keep  writing  this  column 
and  the  syndicate  will  keep  pro¬ 
moting  it.  and  in  the  long  run 
the  Stock  Exchange  campaign 
will  bring  returns.  ’Then  100 
other  Lou  Schneiders  will  cut  in 
and  I’ll  probably  wind  up  in 
Peru  writing  a  local  column!” 

But  he  didn't  believe  it.  He 
really  feels  he  has  a  worthwhile 
column  that  gives  readers  the 
news  of  order  cancellations  as 
well  as  of  orders  acquired  by 
companies,  that’s  honest  in  rec¬ 
ommending  War  Bonds  as  the 
best  investment. 

“I  can  go  in  and  talk  to  some¬ 
one  about  fish,”  he  said,  “and 
come  out  with  a  story  about 
steel  and  then  the  fellow  will 
call  me  up  to  ask  me  where  in 
hell  I  got  the  facts.  They  (the 
business  executives)  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  give  me  that  news — it’s 
worth  millions  to  them  and  their 
clients.” 

a 

Publisher  Gives 
$2,500  to  Universit'y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Aug.  22 
— A  gift  of  $2,500  was  given  to 
the  University  of  Chattanooga 
last  week  by  the  Chattanooga 
News-Free  Press  in  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  three  of  their 
former  employes,  Catherine  Cur¬ 
tis.  Judy  Hunter  and  Catherine 
McDonald,  during  World  War  II 
with  the  Red  Cross. 

Presentation  statements  were 
signed  by  Roy  D.  McDonald, 
president  and  publisher.  Mrs. 
McDonald  made  the  presentation 
at  a  dinner. 


Morrow  V^th  Tribune 

Tom  Morrow.  Chicago  Tribune 
war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  was  inadvertantly  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  an  article  by  T/Sgt. 
Murray  Lewis,  written  from 
Okinawa  and  published  in  El^ 
(or  Aug.  11. 


ACCORDING  to  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  News,  Josephine  Ba¬ 
tista  entertained  eight  young 
messes  recently  at  a  theater 
party,  and.  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  a  widely 
known  scholar  mowed  the  daivn 
and  went  into  the  house  to  take 
a  nap. 


THE  Boston  (’'^ass.)  Herald 
added  a  new  kind  of  “pleas¬ 
ant”  note  to  the  weather  report 
with  this:  “BOSTON  AND  VI¬ 
CINITY — Mostly  sunny  today 
and  tonight.” 


MARKING  Russia’s  entry  into 
the  war  against  Japan,  the 
Amarilla  ( Tex  )  Globe  ran  a  120- 
point  liqe  reading: 

BEAR  HUG  STARTS 


INTEREP’HNG  headlines  in¬ 
clude  this  one  from  the  Pampa 
(Tex.)  News:  ONE-ARMED 
GUARD  TO  SEEK  BIRTH  ON 
ELEVEN.  And  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Pre*s  announced: 
U  S.  CONSUL  IN  WINDSOR 
SLATED  FOR  POTS  IN 
AFRICA. 


PUBLISHER  Robert  L.  S.  Bick¬ 
ford  of  the  Fort  Gaines  ( Ga. ) 
Southwest  Georgian  published 
this  notice  on  Page  One: 

“I  had  material  for  a  good 
paper  this  week,  but  since  I 
could  sell  only  a  few  advertise¬ 
ments  I  have  decided  that  this 
week  anyway  I  would  just  go 
to  press  with  what  I  already  set. 
I  apologize  if  your  article  is  not 
in.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
get  it  in  next  week.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  cooperation  some  of 
you  have  given,  and  I  feel  sorry 
for  those  of  you  who  are  so 
poor  you  cannot  afford  a  small 
ad.” 


BECAUSE  a  limping  machine 

was  making  fiends  out  of 
reputable  folks,  the  Burton  <  O. ) 
Geauga  Times-Leader  apologized 
thusly: 

“The  Rs  in  our  linotype  have 
not  been  dropping  too  well.  Just 
why,  we  haven’t  been  able  to 
figure  it  out.  In  rereading  some 
of  the  society  items  in  this  news¬ 
papers.  we  were  rather  appalled 
that  a  great  many  hostesses  have 
been  entertaining  groups  of 
'fiends’  .  .  .”  The  editorial  was 
captioned;  “You  Are  Our 
Friends.” 

■ 

State  to  Give  Awards 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  20 — 
The  state  of  Indiana  will  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  news  stories, 
editorials,  and  cartoons  boosting 
the  Hoosier  State,  according  to 
Richard  T.  James,  lieutenant- 
governor  and  director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Public  Relations.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  divided  into  daily 
and  weekly  classes  for  the  com¬ 
petition  which  will  end  Jan.  IS, 
1946. 


In  Califomia 

Inglewood.  Calif.,  Aug.  v 
Through  the  efforts  ofth* 
wood  Daily  News,  a  new  pd 
time  industry  has  been 
for  this  community — ^savedfn 
being  gagged  by  govemin« 
red  tape. 

As  related  by  Managing  Edj) 

J.  L.  Rosenberg,  it’s  the  storj 
a  firm  which  had  been 
aircraft  parts  and  then  dn 
oped  an  aluminum  frying  p 
with  plastic  handle  whidi 
could  sell  wholesale  at  }! 
each.  Orders  poured  in  | 
300,000  of  the  item,  but  the  01 
in  Washington  ruled  that  prit 
on  aluminum  articles  were  d 
termined  in  the  East  and  ca 
up  with  an  order  that  the  art* 
could  be  marketed  for  ^  ca 

Previous  to  this,  the  OPA  h 
told  the  firm  it  could  charge  os 
19  cents  for  another  artid 
which  it  sought  to  manufacta 
and  sell  for  4.4  cents.  Due  to  4 
OPA  rulings,  the  firm  annouM 
it  could  not  proceed  withititi 
conversion  plans  and  iffepn 
to  lock  its  doors  to  more  tk 
100  workers.  Then  the  Nh 
went  in  action  and.  with  the  |ii| 
of  Rep.  Cecil  R.  King,  obtain 
revisions  in  the  OPA  price  i 
ders.  The  frying  pan  price  m 
finally  set  at  $1.67. 

li** 

high. 

lighit)'' 

J.  J.  McCutoheon 
Advfrtisinv  ManamT 
Germantown  Courier 

“126,000  population,  37,(X)0  ham 
the  highest  per  capita  incon 
group  in  Philadelphia — 46.6%  i 
homes  owner  -  occupied,  25JI 
homes  having  mechanical  re 
frigeration.  These  are  just  a  fei 
highlights  of  the  community  th 
offers  you  a  present  as  well  aat 
postwar  market.  The  Genn* 
town  Courier  is  an  intimate  pd 
of  the  life  of  these  people. 

“We  publish  three  papers,  tk 
Germantown  Courier,  the  Mai 
Line  Times  and  the  Upper  Daik 
News.  Together  they  give  j* 
over  160,000  readers.  NOTt.- 
Bargain  rates  when  you  buy  d 
three.” 

Philadelphia  Suburbai 
Newspapers,  Inc 
Ardmore,  Pe> 

Phone  Groonwood  80#C 
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NEWSWEEK -THE  MAGAZINE  OF  NEWS  SIGNIFICANCE 


At  this  historic  moment  we  move  toward  a  world  at  peace.  Men  and  women  everywhere  hope  that  the  war  just  ended, 
at  such  incalculable  cost,  will  be  the  last  But  let  us  be  realists.  Hope  alone  is  not  enough.  Tlie  bitter  years  ahead  will  be 
filled  with  complexity  and  hazard.  The  harsh  realities  of  peace  place  before  us  a  new  set  of  problems  and  re^MOsi- 
bilities  —  as  demanding  as  those  of  war.  If  we  Americans  are  to  accept  the  leadership  thrust  upon  us  in  a  world  society, 
we  must  know  our  neighbors,  their  minds  and  motives,  their  fears  and  suspicions,  their  weakness  and  their  strength.  We 
must  arm  ourselves  with  understanding.  For  a  well-informed  public  is  America’s  —  and  the  worid’s  ->  greatest  security. 


t 


f. 


t 


Typical  Was  The  Seattle  Times'  messageotl 
day:  "Now  that  the  shooting's  over,  wex 
The  A.P.  a  truckload  of  orchids  for  itscovtfs 
of  the  war  and  the  war's  end.  A  great  affwi 
individual  stars  and  a  great  team  of  I)’ 
workers  wl^  didn't  get'many  bylines, 
the  American  press'  highest 


E  6'l  T  6  tt  rL  I^  H  rV  for'  AuW 
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With  victory,  the  world  faces  a  new  challenge— to  achieve 


understanding  in  the  atomic  age— or  chaos! 


The  staff  of  The  Associated  Press,  conscious  of  its  great  responsibilities. 


pledges  itself  anew  to  accurate,  unbiased,  penetrating  dissemination  of 


the  news— a//  over  the  world, 


This  staff  is  instructed  to  get  the  real,  human  story,  wherever  there  is  news^ 

never  to  be  swerved  from  its  great  purpose 


to  get  it  fully  and  promptly,  and 

by  pressure  to  get  partial  truths  first,  or  to  be  spectacular 


H’ith  orchids  to  its  superb  staff  of  war  correspondentsC*), 
\P.  is  already  reconverted  to  covering  the  news  of  peace, 
bthe  final  phase  of  the  war,  it  was  ready  for  news  of  the 
itomicbomb,  and  within  an  hour  after  President  Truman’s 
wnouncement,  supplied  several  graphic,  explanatory  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  revolutionary  discovery.  With  V-J  day,  a  staff 
rf  experts  began  reporting  the  problems  of  reconversion. 
Mother  staff  has  been  reporting  reconstruction  in  Europe 
race  V-E  day.  Another  staff  is  ready  to  open  the  news  from 
^y-darkened  Asia. 

Around  the  world  it  is: 


^ietvdman  i  ^ewiwoman 

Metropolitan  City  Desk  Newspapers 

*  "  ciation  for  years  and  is  now  Des  Moines,  la.,  Aug.  22--Tlif 

P  i-.r-.f->  ,-1-1  n  ri  Ji  ■-in.  <-■  1 A  T.aV^  president.  When  she  became  newspaper  is  the  princimi 

Jj0COXU0S  A  0UXCLX0  tJ  OJ3  contest  chairman  in  1937,  she  source  of  recipes  for  re^ 

talked  Ohio  editors  out  of  $980  clippers,  both  men  and  womei 
R,,.  fllviT,  P^izcs,  a  notable  achieve-  the  Iowa  Poll  has  shown. 

By  Alvm  Hosensweet  ment.  More  and  more  men  are  tun 

nAVT>rkM  rv  A  «  oi  A  u  u  u  ..t  Short,  on  the  chunky  side,  ing  to  culinary  interests  even  i« 

DAYTON,  O.,  Aug.  21— As  one  beat,  she  remembers.  “I  cov-  Jerry  is  definitely  not  a  glamor  collectine  redoes  oastinVtSJ! 

of  America's  few  female  city  ered  the  YMCA,  YWCA,  hotels  g'rl.^  One  year  however  she  into  books  and  thLi?*® 

editors.  Jerry  Fox  is  no  Johnny-  and  Memorial  Hall.  I  did  the  returned  from  a  Florida  vaca-  Sundays  to  give  the  little  wonu! 
come-lately  who  filled  an  im-  boss  dicUtion  in  the  afternoon  tion  sporting  a  pair  of  artificial  a  change  from  her  own  cooS 

portant  desk  job  all  of  a  sudden  and  pasted  up  the  markets.  eyelashes.  She  did  not.  how-  report^  Henry  J  Kroeaer 

when  the  manpower  shortage  Early  in  her  career  as  a  re-  ever,  attemnt  to  impress  the  eral  manager  of  the  IowaP«n 

became  critical.  She  moved  in-  porter  she  joined  the  cast  of  the  c'tizens  wi  h  her  new-found  Of  the  entire  group  of  iZ 

1°9  ^Vrs'^'durtag  whTcrISe*  has  she. greeted  her  asked  the  originaf  que"stMl 


she  got  into  a  bathing  suit  and  Clj-rtrAwy. 

spent  an  afternoon  in  a  tank  of  aJVAVdg 

water  on  a  vaudeville  stage  •  f 

writing  a  story  describing  be-  JVlOSt  tTORl 

hind-stage  activity. 


Newspapers 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Aug.  22--Tlie 


been  society  editor,  women's 
editor,  reporter,  Sunday  editor, 
and  columnist.  And  she  is 
probably  the  only  unmarried 
woman  in  the  United  States  who 
admits  she  is  38  years  old. 

She  can  cover  a  gruesome 
murder  with  the  best  of  men 
reporters  and  ask  no  favors. 
She  numbers  most  of  the  town's 
policemen  as  her  friends  and 
although  most  of  them  have  a 
way  of  looking  down  their  offi¬ 
cial  noses  at  girl  reporters  they 
have  the  highest  respect  for 
Jerry. 

Sh*  Totes  Gun 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Jerry 
took  over  a  police  assignment 
that  had  all  the  earmarks  of 
trouble.  She  was  asked  to  send 
a  reporter  with  a  police  squad 
going  out  to  a  farmhouse  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  hangout  for 
jewel  thieves.  Jerry  took  the 
assignment  herself. 

Armed  with  a  .38,  she  waited 
in  a  nearby  churchyard  while 
police,  carrying  machine  guns, 
shot  guns  and  tear  gas,  sur¬ 
rounded  the  house.  Jerry  was 


beau'y  Instead  she  greeted  her  asked  the  original  question-Do 
co-workers  with  “How  do  you  you  ever  collect  and  save  cook¬ 
like  my  new  eyelashes?”  ing  recipes?— 11%  said  theyctr 

At  home.  Jerry  does  the  wash-  tainly  did.  Naturally  the  fenu- 
ing  and  ironing  and  the  family  nine  percentage  was  hi«K^ 
marketing.  But  when  she's  with  83%.  The  poll- takers  found  141 
newsmen  she  can  talk  their  Ian-  of  the  men  questioned  in  the 
guage  and  play  poker  with  the  cities  (any  place  over  2,500i 
best  of  them.  were  recipe  savers.  Eighty-ow 

She's  a  good  newspaper  man.  per  cent  of  the  women  were. 

■  In  towns  ( under  2,500), 

n  ,  Q  I  of  the  men  were  and  86%  o! 

r  Qt  i^CIlVaa©  the  women.  In  the  farm  bracket. 

^  9%  of  the  men  and  83%  of  the 

nATlAr*tc  IMotxfC  women  were  recipe-snippers. 

jjj  3gg  group  21-30,  the 
The  fifth  consumer  study  men  recipe  savers  totaled  131 
done  since  November,  1943,  in  and  the  women  23%. 
order  to  determine  housewives'  In  the  31-40  group  the  per 
attitudes  toward  salvaging  used  centage  for  men  rose  to  a'"- 
fats  and  the  extent  of  their  dropped  slightly  for  women  to 
current  participation,  has  been  22%. 

released  by  the  Kenyon  Re-  Over  40  the  men’s  percemaje 
search  Corporation.  rose  sharply  fo_  58%.  Womei 


Over  40  the  men's  percentsgi 
rose  sharply  to  58%.  Womei 


Iwry  Fox 


Conducting  a  survey  among  were  55%  in  this  group. 
a  representative  cross-section  of  "Where  do  you  find  yooi 

1.000  housewives  in  the  New  recipes?”  was  another  queitioa 
York  area,  Kenyon  researchers  The  percentage  totals  wm 
in  the  field  from  July  9  to  highest  for  recipes  out  oi  tht 
July  24  sifted  reactions  to  war  Register  and  Tribune.  Four  pe 
news  and  their  relationship  to  cent  of  11%  of  men  cli;^ 
salvage  figures.  recipes  from  the  R  &  T.  Two 

<5f  the  housewives  inter-  per  cent  used  other  papers,  31 
viewed  on  the  question  of  when  used  magazines,  none  used  the 
the  Jananese  war  would  end.  radio,  and  2%  used  other 


- stock  comoanv  and  did  a  nousewives  inier-  pci  cem  uacu  y 

probably  the  most  dirappointed  “  viewed  on  the  question  of  when  used  magazines,  none  used  the 

person  in  the  crowd  when  a  °  "“trgM"  ShlJ^ot  ‘he  Japanese  war  would  end.  radio,  and  2%  used  other 

lone  blonde,  wife  of  a  jewel  A®  ^d  beat  at*  a  5’''’  “id  within  three  months:  sources.  . 

thief,  and  her  fox  terrier.  ^  ^  31%  guessed  by  the  end  of  Of  the  original  83%  of  wc^ 

straggled  out.  "“"Y  1945;  41%  said  during  the  first  recipe-collectors.  M%  clipped 

Since  graduating  from  high  ^  *t?on  ^ori“  were  h®*'  o'  ®«oond  from  the  R  and  T  21%  from 

school.  Jerry  has  workrt  for  ““cation  stories  wwe  Kage  papers,  22%  from  ms^ 

only  one  employer  toe  Dayton  “PX  many  months.  2%  used  the  radio  isd 

Journal-Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Moat  Curious  Parson  4%  had  other  sources, 

except  tor  a  short  time  when  Jerry  got  a  tip  one  day  that  TTie  Kenyon  organization  One  per  cent  of  the  men 

-  ■!  ■  **'■‘1*..  P*^”  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  then  asso-  went  into  the  field  again  after  7%  of  the  women  used  a  cook- 

a  Dayton  facU^.  She  ^wrote  ciat^  with  Anthony  Fokker,  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  book  for  filing.  Twenty-thr« 

one  story  for  toe  womens  sec-  ujg  Dutch  plane  builder,  was  in  and  on  the  afternoon  that  Rus-  per  cent  of  the  women  lilMi 

tion  of  the  s™  s  house  organ  Dayton,  supposedly  to  start  an  sia  declared  war  on  Japan.  After  box  for  filing  but  only  2%  d 

and  Mortly  aftorward  recwved  airplane  plant  When  she  tried  those  events  38%  guess^  three  the  men  went  for  this  syiteia 

editor  n,  p,n  Rickenbacker  down  he  months.  40%  by  the  end  of  A  certain-shelf-for-recipei  W 

of  toe  Herald.  answered.  "You're  toe  most  1945.  no  takers  among  men  and  only 

Knows  Hsr  Typo  curious  person  I've  ever  run  The  final  summary  of  the  1%  among  women. 

Trying  out  for  the  lob  she  into.”  This  curiosity  has  made  a  1945  report,  points  out  the  de-  Only  a  scattering  of  com- 

was  asked  bv  the  women’s  edi-  newspaper  woman  of  her.  cline  of  the  number  of  women  plaints  was  made  on  modem 

tor.  a  novice  herself.  “What's  She  went  on  the  copy  desk  in  actively  salvaging  from  72%  a  recipes  for  “ 

the  name  of  that  type— capon?”  1941.  With  that  she  kept  up  year  ago  to  51%  currently  and  t^al  ^ad  no  criticisms  at  w  w 

“No.  it's  caslon,”  Jerry  re-  a  Sunday  column  on  local  events  also  the  fact  that  every  meas-  offer.  And  79%  of  the  wonwi 

plied.  This  convinced  the  for  about  a  year.  In  1943  she  urement  of  the  survey  reveals  total  were  happy  with  twir 

women's  editor  that  Jerry  was  became  Journal-Herald  Sunday  lewer  quantities  of  available  fat  recipes, 

a  journalistic  genius.  editor,  and  last  July  took  over  being  turned  in.  ■ 

Jerry  report^  society  and  ad-  the  city  editor's  job.  which  One  of  the  questions  put  to  {{0monal  VPA  MfiOt 
vanced  to  assistant  society  edi-  gives  her  direction  over  about  the  housewives  was.  Do  you  orrrsvnjj;  Va  Aul.  M 

tor  and  society  editor.  The  job  20  reporters  and  three  photogra-  think  there  will  ^  any  ne^  nieional  meetina  of  the  Vir 

palled  on  her,  but  the  editor's  phers.  ^  to  continuing  salvaging  fa  s  held 

stock  answer  to  her  request  for  Jerry's  days  as  a  reporter  after  the  war  with  Japan  ta  8  DsiADe 

a  transfer  to  the  editorial  de-  were  studded  with  stunts.  Once  won.  ^  In  response  to  this.  41  -  Dallev  editor  of  the  Coroli« 
partment  was  “the  city  room  is  she  did  a  railroad  feature  in  .said  no  need  and  59%  said  p'  nuKu.hed  at  Bowltal 

no  pUce  for  a  woman.”  But  which  she  dressed  up  and  rode  ‘y;^"  for  various  reasons 

eventually  she  made  the  switch,  in  a  luxurious  Pullman,  then  ^J^e  Kenyon  Research  Coro..  ree^tlv  chosen  head  of  *1* 

Although  the  paper  had  had  changed  to  slacks  and  rode  a  Kenvon  &  Eck-  toe  late  Powell 

women  on  its  staff  during  World  caboose  and  engine.  It  took  hardt.  Inc.  advertising  agenmr.  8“^  to  si^^  toe  late^  ^ 
War  I.  Jerry  was  the  only  three  shampoos  for  her  to  get  will  continue  to  make  simil^ar  Glw  of  Ly^Durr 
woman  reporter  on  the  staff  all  too  cinders  out  of  her  hair,  surveys  for  toe  American  Fat  newsmw  aUe^lng^ere  ^ 
when  she  went  Into  the  city  but  Jerry  got  a  Page  1  story  Salvage  Committee  in  order  to  “n  8ue^of  toe  C^«on 
room.  with  art  oilt  of  her  experiences,  aid  in  arranging  advertising  °®*{P  Progress  at  the  noie 

"niey  put  me  on  toe  ‘dog'  Another  time,  in  mid-winter,  themes  and  schedules.  iiceiio. 
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with  art  oilt  of  her  experiences,  aid  in  arranging  advertising  P'^ogrest  i 

Another  time,  in  mid-winter,  themes  and  schedules.  ticeiio. 
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health  counsel,  and  Effa  ^rown  for  in¬ 
terior  decorating  suggestions.  Last  year 
the  various  women’s  departments  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  150,000  letters  from 
Chicago  homemakers. 

.\s  the  homemakers  go,  so  go  their  fam¬ 
ilies:  upward  of  452,000  buy  The  TIMES 
every  day.  Of  these,  more  than  100,000 
have  it  delivered  to  their  homes — the 
largest  evening  home-delivered  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  city. 


Mom  is  getting  daughter  off  on  the  right 
foot!  She’s  introducing  her  to  Martha 
Reynolds’  cookery  column,  her  own 
favorite,  in  The  CHICAGO  TLMES. 

Mom  depends  on  more  than  one  of  this 
newspaper’s  many  helpful  services  to 
homemakers.  Among  other  authorities, 
she  looks  to  Rose-Mary  for  fashion  and 
beauty  advice;  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein  for 


CHICAGO'S 
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IN  CHICAGO 


European  editor  tor  Collier  s. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Kelations  Committee 
and  01  the  special  Senate  Com* 
mittee  on  Economic  Policy, 
senator  Pepper  is  visiting  Lon¬ 
don,  Paris,  Jderlin,  Moscow  and 
other  European  capitals  and 
hopes  to  obtain  from  interviews 
with  European  leaders  news  for 
his  series  for  NANA. 


SYNDICATES 


Uncle  Remus  Tales 
In  KFS-Disney  Comic 


(71 

SASSiT  is  srt:' 

IS)  A  MESS  MOVM. . .  DE 

CAMDLE  iS  SuRMiM'Ar 
30TM  EMOS  AN'  M6  i« 
RlSWT  IN  05  MIDDLE.* 
To  3E  -3STiNUi(l 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


feature  offers  six  photos  a  week 
of  styles  women  are  actually 
wearing  when  caught  by  the 
camera — and  comments  by  fash¬ 
ion  authorities. 

To  figure  out  what  the  zodiac 
is  supposed  to  hold  for  readers, 
fans  of  "Star  Gazer"  must  first 


bbit,"  by  Unci*  Bw* 
out  oi  Disney, 


Pollan 


Ybarra 


A  graphic  24-page 
illustrated  tabloid 
supplement  in 
readyprint  and 
mat  form.  Write 
or  wire  for  details.. 


Rve  New  Features 
THE  BELL-Associated  News- 
pap*rs-NANA  syndicate  grouo 
this  week,  as  two  weeks  ago.  is 
most  active  In  offering  new  fea¬ 
tures:  “Oh.  Lady."  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach  to  fashion  guidance; 
“Star  Gazer,”  an  astrology  puz¬ 
zle:  and  a  series  of  articles  by 
T.  R.  Ybarra  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  by  Frank  Earl  Mason 
and  Sen.  Claude  Pepper  of 
Fiord  la  from  Europe. 

“Oh.  Lady”  is  a  brief  one-  or 
two-column  women’s  feature  by 
Fashion  Specialist  Peter  L.  Fland 
and  Photographer  Joe  Reshower. 
Published  first  in  Mayfair  maga¬ 
zine,  the  Associated  Newspapers 
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How  many  drawings 
were  needed  to  design 
the  P’51  Mustang? 

lOOQ  700  0  2800  0 

It  took  2800  original  drawings.  Add 
months  of  wind-tunnel  research, 
detail  engineering,  testing,  tooling, 
assembly  line  set-ups  and  person¬ 
nel  training  and  you’ll  see  why  it 
takes  more  than  a  year  to  get  a  new 
airplane  into  quantity  production. 
Wars  can  begin  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  That’s  why  it’s  imperative  that 
tomorrow's  planes  be  designed  today ! 

Will  America's  future 
aircraft  be : 

Rocket-Powered?  □ 

Jet-Propelled?  □ 

Propeller-Driven?  □ 

All  three  answers  are  correct— pro¬ 
vided  we  continue  development  of 
improved  aircraft.  North  American 
Aviation  engineers  are  constantly 
working  with  new  and  wonderful 
aeronautical  ideas.  They  know  that 
when  the  aircraft  industry  is  through 
making  changes— it’s  through! 


North  American  Aviation 

Sedt 


OESiGNiRS  AND  BUILDERS  of  the  P-51  Musung  fighter,  theB-25 
and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the  AT-6  and  SNJ  Texan  combat 
trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  General  Offices,  Ingle¬ 
wood,  California.  Member  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc 


55  □  70  □  too  □ 

100  or  more  is  the  correct  answer— and,  in  a  P-51  Mustang,  they 
all  fit  into  a  cockpit  that’s  only  35  inches  wide!  Yet  pilots  have 
no  trouble  finding  the  right  "gadget”  at  the  right  time.  Through 
constant  research  North  American  engineers  scientifically  group 
controls  according  to  frequency  of  operatioa  Result:  orderly 
roominess,  greater  pilot  efficiency.  In  designing,  engineering  and 
producing  military  planes.  North  American  Aviation  sets  the  pace! 


How  many  gadgets  in  a  fighter  coclq)it? 


If  Hitler  could,  do  it 
again,  which  country 
would  he  crush  first  ? 

England  □ 

America  □ 

Russia  □ 

Probably  America.  Evidence:  Ger¬ 
many  by  V-E  day  had  developed 
aircraft  capable  of  reaching  and  de¬ 
stroying  our  homes  and  factories. 
Hitler  realized  too  late  that  it  was 
America’s  production  genius  that 
turned  the  tide.  That’s  why,  in  the 
future,  we  must  always  be  prepared 
for  a  sneak  attack.  For  maximum 
security,  America  must  maintain  an 
up-to-date  air  force. 
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rru  COMPROMISES 

SETTLEMEiNT  of  four  prolonged  printers' 

strikes  and  signing  of  several  other  con¬ 
tracts  by  newspaper  publishers  with  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  locals  leave 
the  distinct  impression  that  both  publishers 
and  printers  have  decided  to  compromise 
on  the  issue  of  blanket  recognition  of  ITU 
l»4S  General  Laws. 

It  is  significant  that  ITU  has  seen  the 
need  to  retreat  from  its  original  position  of 
demanding  blanket  recognition  of  union 
general  laws.  Publishers,  either  under 
pressure  of  strike  action,  or  in  a  desire  to 
avoid  a  break  in  their  relations  with  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  have  likewise  felt  it  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  to  compromise. 

Beginning  with  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal  and  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times 
strikes,  and  continuing  through  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News,  Post  and  Age-Herald  and 
Ft.  Wayne  ( Ind. )  News-Sentinel  and  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette  cases,  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  ITU  had  insisted  that  refusal  of 
publishers  to  accept  ITU  laws  constituted 
a  lockout,  although  the  newspaper  plants 
remained  open. 

Until  recently  publishers  have  not  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  insertion  of  ITU  laws  in  their 
contracts  with  union  printers.  But  in  the 
past,  ITU  laws  involved  details  of  opera¬ 
tion.  such  as  wages,  hours,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  seniority  and  the  like.  The  1945 
laws,  however,  cover  many  controversial 
questions  which  have  been  left  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  local  unions  to  decide  among 
themselves.  These  include  holiday  pay, 
vacations,  overtime,  etc. 

The  chief  issue  to  which  publishers  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  stipulation  that  the  ITU’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  be  authorized  to  approve  or 
order  strikes  at  its  discretion. 

Disregarding,  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  strong  will  in  defiance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  it  is  important  for 
publishers  to  recognize  that  more  trouble 
may  occur  over  this  issue  of  union  laws. 
Despite  Mr.  Randolph’s  insistence  that  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  does  not  apply  to 
ITU,  the  issue  of  blanket  recognition  of 
ITU  1945  laws  is  before  the  Newspaper 
Commission  of  WLB  in  two  cases — San  An¬ 
tonio  and  Baltimore. 

Meanwhile,  publishers  are  faced  with  the 
realities  of  negotiating  new  contracts  with 
local  typographical  unions.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  have  already  recognized  ITU  laws 
with  exceptions.  These  exceptions  vary 
from  city  to  city  and  from  one  group  of 
newspapers  to  another.  It  is  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  that  publishers  under  threat  of 
strike  are  apparently  unable  to  present  a 
strong  united  front  against  ITU  demands. 

Instead  of  including  stop-gap  stipula¬ 
tions  intended  to  qualify  the  acceptance  of 
ITU  laws,  publishers  are  urged  by  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  laws  provisions  from  previous 
ITU  contracts,  as  contained  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  unanimously  adopted  by  the  publishers 
at  their  Chicago  meeting  last  Dec.  11-12, 
as  a  more  constructive  way  of  meeting  the 
current  situation. 

If  compromise  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
better  for  the  publishers  to  be  consistent 
in  their  position,  rather  than  to  follow  hap¬ 
hazardly  a  modified  clause  relating  to  ob¬ 
servance  of  ITU  laws. 


My  times  are  in  ihy  hand:  deliver  me  from 
the  hand  of  mine  enemies,  and  from  them 
that  persecute  me. — Psalm,  XXXI ;  15. 


THE  'WHY'  IS  IMPORTANT 

AS  EDITORS  begin  to  turn  their  attention 
to  peace,  it  is  well  for  them  to  move 
quickly  into  their  postwar  plana  for  better 
news  coverage,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  heartening  to  learn  that  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  believes  that  the  “why”  of  the 
reportorial  “five  Ws”  is  going  to  become 
increasingly  more  important. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  for  vigorous 
reporting  of  the  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  scene.  This  is  a  fundamental 
obligation  of  the  American  press  and  edi¬ 
tors  should  see  to  it  that  once  all  military 
censorship  restraints  are  removed,  “hush- 
hush”  efforts  to  cloud  the  reporting  of  the 
“why”  of  events  be  immediately  abolished. 

Such  practice  may  seem  a  little  strange 
at  first,  because  reporters  at  home  and  war 
correspondents  have  gradually  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  “off-the-record”  statements  of 
public  officials  and  perplexing  proclivities 
of  military  censors.  But  the  return  of 
peace  will  make  it  possible  for  newspaper 
men  and  women  to  once  again  assert  their 
fundamental  rights  to  tell  the  truth  with¬ 
out  any  entangling  restraints. 

In  emphasizing  the  “why”  of  things,  the 
American  press  will  be  in  a  position  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  cause  of  world  peace. 


POSTWAR  PROJECTS 

NOW  is  the  time  for  newspapers  to  dust 
off  their  blueprint  plans  for  expansion 
projects,  including  new  buildings,  additions, 
modernization,  and  installation  of  new 
equipment.  It  is  a  healthy  situation  for 
the  newspaper  business  to  be  planning 
such  improvements  to  meet  competition 
from  other  media.  The  WPB  has  given 
the  "go  ahead”  signal. 

Aside  from  the  competitive  angle  and  the 
improved  working  conditions  for  newspa¬ 
per  employes,  such  projects  will  provide 
jobs  for  thousands  of  men  all  over  the 
country.  Not  only  will  building  contrac¬ 
tors  need  skilled  workers,  but  the  printing 
equipment  manufacturers  will  have  ample 
work  for  their  employes,  most  of  whom 
have  been  engaged  in  war  production  since 
1940. 

Newspapers  should  assume  the  leadership 
in  their  communities  in  seeing  to  it  that 
as  soon  as  materials  and  manpower  are 
available,  expansion  programs  progress 
from  the  blueprint  to  the  construction 
stage.  Such  action  will  help  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  function  and  offset  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  facing  many  commimities. 

■  DITOR 


THE  NEWSPAPER  FOl 

TWO  GREAT  challenges  now 

America.  First,  if  we  are  to  hi^ 
necessary  number  of  jobs  to  pretinii 
attained  standards  of  income  ud 
conswneo*  buying  must  be  about 
that  of  1929.  Second,  if  dktrihn^ 
selling  costs  are  to  be  cut,  adi 
will  have  to  be  more  assuredly 
per  dollv  spent. 

Newspapers,  if  carefully  and 
used,  can  aid  in  meeting  these  two 
lenges — beyond  the  ability  of  uy 
medium. 

On  that  premise,  a  Nationwide 
per  Formula  has  been  built  by 
Taylor  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 
nine  months  of  hard  work  have  gout 
this  formula  which  is  reduced  to  a 
pamphlet  and  a  collection  of  work 
which  are  being  made  available  to  the  i 
vertising  business  at  production  eon 

The  Formula,  as  discussed  in  detail  j 
the  news  columns,  shows  an  adi 
just  how  simple  it  is  to  place  a 
in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coeit, 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  Since  it  involyeii 
ing  a  selection  of  particular  newspaptnj 
basic  elements  of  the  nationwide 
the  Formula  is  a  job  which  the  Bnrtni 
Advertising,  ANPA,  could  not  do 
incurring  criticism  from  many 
But  someone  with  The  Newspaper’i 
at  heart  had  to  tackle  the  job  pretty 
or  else  competitive  media  would 
ground  with  group  and  network  storla 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Formula  can ; 
ably  be  described  as  a  network  of 
circulation  newspapers.  This  give 
newspapers,  whose  names  appear  on 
work  sheets,  state  by  state,  a  pretty 
edge  on  any  advertising  campaiga 
ning.  But  not  necessarily  so.  All  d  ^ 
leading  circulation  newspapers  are  not  i 
linage  leaders  in  their  cities. 

In  its  actual  use  by  an  agency,  the  U 
mula  is  the  most  fiexible  system  yet 
vised  for  newspapers.  There  is  no ' 
of  discount  or  penalty  for  change 
door  is  wide  open  for  the  “secood" 
“third”  circulation  newspaper  to  pr 
its  own  case.  One  basis  for  getting  in  i 
dience  comes  to  mind  immediately, 
the  Formula,  with  all  its  circulatlOB 
milline  and  family  coverage  statiitta,! 
compiled  on  a  county  base,  it  givii 
other  newspapers  an  opportunity  to 
out  their  coverage,  costs  and  adi 
results  story  on  the  smaller  civil  unit  1 
of  townships  and  cities. 

Many  an  advertiser  and  advei 
agency  space-buyer  would  welcoot 
a  comprehensive  marketing  picture  U  d’ 
well,  accurately  and  thoroughly. 

In  all,  it’s  a  monumental  tadc  and 
Taylor  and  his  sponsoring  organiistk*  i 
serve  a  salvo  of  thanks  from  the  nc 
business  for  making  out  such  an 
story  for  The  New^aper  as  an  adi 
medium.  What  a  marvelous  point  for 
newspaper  space  salesman’s  portfolio 
that  miUine  of  >2.66  for  465  ne\ 
blanketing  the  nation! 

Mr.  Taylor  says  he  hopes  the  Tc 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  cor 
rather  than  competition,  but  the 
and  radio  will  have  to  go  some  to 
a  comparable  story. 
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IJENTION 


j  H.  LANGE,  who  has  been  con- 
^'ntcted  with  the  Winona 
I  Minn  I  Republican  Herald  staff 
tor  the  last  25  years,  has  pur- 
ritofed  the  Laporte  City  (la.) 
ffogresfReview.  It  was  an- 
gtoinced  Aug.  18. 

Epwakd  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of 
the  Oil  City  ( Pa. )  Morning  Der- 
rtofc  &  Evening  Blizzard,  has 
Itoen  appointed  to  a  four-year 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Drake 
Well  Memorial  Park  Advisory 
Boerd  by  the  American  Petro¬ 
leum  Institute.  E.  T.  Stevenson, 
publisher  of  the  Titusville  Her- 
lit  also  a  member  of  the 
boi^. 


h  The  Business  Office 


harry  W,  FREDERICKS  has 
been  appointed  general  man- 
igfr  of  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.) 
Teiepram.  in  line  with  a  program 
study  for  postwar  im¬ 
provements  of  the  newspaper,  it 
was  announced  Aug.  17.  He  will 
itoist  Wesley  P.  Small,  who 
will  continue  as  editor  and 
president  of  the  Herkimer  Tele¬ 
gram  Publishing  Co.  Mr.  Fred¬ 
ericks  for  the  past  few  months 
has  been  executive  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
Grand  Forks,  N,  D.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Devils 
Lake  (N.  D.)  Journal. 

Christopher  A.  Anderson,  for¬ 
merly  of  Sales  Management  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hempstead  Town  ( N.  Y. )  Nassau 
Review-Star,  as  promotion  man- 
Uer.  In  addition  to  directing 
t^  production  of  all  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  promotional  literature. 
Hr.  Anderson  will  set  up  an  ad- 
mtising-merchandising  service 
(or  retailers. 

Benjamin  Moore,  76,  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitor  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
since  1907,  has  retired  after  38 
years  of  service. 

Emil  Garber,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  In  recent  years  he 
hu  been  engaged  in  publicity 
and  promotion  work. 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
has  been  made  program  director 
tor  the  New  Orleans  Rotary 
Club  and  an  advertising  advisor 
to  the  Veterans  Information  Cen- 
t«r.  He  will  serve  as  consultant 
to  local  military  personnel  and 
WMervice  men  and  women  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  as  a 
career. 

H.  W.  Ripple,  Kenosha,  Wls., 
has  been  named  head  of  the  ad- 
VBlising  department  of  the 
Monroe  (Wls.)  Times.  Mr.  Riffle 
w  been  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
ting  and  allied  work  for  18 
jjnrs,  having  been  with  the 
Metertown  ( Wls. )  Times  six 
y**rs  before  going  to  Kenosha 
to  years  ago.  Gladwin  Van 
for  the  past  year  director 
4  display  advertising  for  the 
™*es,  has  resigned  to  join  the 


Alexandria  (Minn.)  Echo,  a 
semi-weekly  newspaper. 

Robert  W.  Aland,  formerly 
with  Robert  Deibler  &  Associates 
has  Joined  the  Los  Angeles  offlee 
of  Roy  M.  McDonald  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers'  representatives. 

George  W.  Cowden  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  after  a 
month’s  absence  during  which 
he  had  two  major  operations. 

Dewey  Hagen  has  resigned  as 
Midwest  representative  of  Meyer 
Both  Co.,  effective  Aug.  1,  after 
16  years  with  the  firm.  He  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JACK  FOISIE.  26-year-old  Med¬ 
iterranean  correspondent  for 
StarBand  Stripes,  is  back  at  the 
San  Francisco 
Chronicle  again, 
dressed  in  civ¬ 
vies  and  flush 
with  mustering- 
out  pay. 

Foisie  drew 
his  discharge  on 
points.  He  was 
inducted  from 
the  Chronicle 
city  room 
straight  to  Fort 
Ord  in  October 
of  1941.  He  was 
assigned  to  the 
First  Armored  Force  and  went 
overseas  in  May,  1942. 

As  a  first  job  on  the  Chronicle, 
Foisie  is  writing  a  series  on  how 
it  feels  to  get  out  of  the  Army. 

Margaret  Follin  Eicks  has 
been  appointed  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  She  succeeds  Gertrude 
Bailey,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
an  executive  position  with  an  in¬ 
dustrial  concern,  after  12  years 
with  the  World-Telegram.  Mrs. 
Eicks  joined  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  staff  four  years  ago.  She 
formerly  held  executive  and 
writing  positions  on  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  and  other 
newspapers.  Mary  Wells  Rid¬ 
ley  has  been  appointed  "fash- 
ionist”  and  Joan  Maxwell  has 
been  added  to  the  staff  to  write 
on  matters  of  interest  to  teen¬ 
agers. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Rosa¬ 
lie  A.  Coppola  to  S/Sgt.  Joseph 
Stephen  D’Aleo,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  D’Aleo  was  a  financial 


Foisie 


writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  before  entering  serv¬ 
ice. 

Harry  Hertz,  formerly  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New  York 
foumal-American,  Philadelphia 
Record  amd  other  papers  in  the 
East  and  Midwest,  has  moved  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Jim  McLean,  for  the  past  two 
years  special  public  relations 
representative  for  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  has  Joined  the  NBC  Press 
Department  as  magazine  editor. 
Mr.  McLean  served  as  U.P.  wire 
editor  in  New  York  in  1935  and 
later,  staff  correspondent  for  the 
same  wire  service  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

James  H.  Plenn  will  resign 
Sept.  1,  as  New  York  director  of 
the  Press  Department,  Offlee  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  to  re¬ 
sume  work  on  a  book  started  in 
1941.  Mr.  Plenn  is  a  former 
Texas  newspaper  man  and  U.P. 
staffer  in  Mexico.  He  entered 
government  service  in  October, 
1941,  while  on  leave  from  the 
Brounisville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

William  F.  Moriarty,  former¬ 
ly  an  accoimt  executive  at  Indus¬ 
trial  Surveys  Co.,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press. 

Ed  Scanlan,  writer  of  the 
“Around  the  Town’’  column  in 
the  Buffalo  News,  this  month 
observes  his  50th  year  of  service 
with  the  paper. 

Leo  Walker,  formerly  with 
the  art  department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  has  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Norbert 
J.  Griffin,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Enquirer  and  only  recently 
released  from  the  Army,  is  an¬ 
other  new  Press  staffer. 

Lt.  Col.  Mera  Calloway,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Tribune  society 
correspondent,  has  been  named 
WAC  staff  director  in  the  Pacific, 
according  to  announcement  from 
Washington. 

Robert  Johnson  has  been  sent 
to  Washington  from  the  home 
office  to  open  a  bureau  for  the 
Houston  Post. 

Mildred  Diffenderfer  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  AP  staff  in 
Philadelphia  to  join  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  its  Washington. 
D.  C.,  offices.  Shirley  Mayer  is 
taking  over  the  Securities  &  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  beat  former¬ 
ly  covered  by  Miss  Diffenderfer. 
Leon  Linder,  from  the  news  staff 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Star; 
James  V.  Bowler,  from  AP 
World  Service  in  New  York,  and 
Bud  Kane,  from  Stars  and 
Stripes,  are  new  additions  to  AP 
offices  in  Philadelphia.  Martha 
Gruber  has  left  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

W.  Edmund  Hicks,  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  in  West  Virginia  before 
he  went  into  military  service, 
has  been  added  to  the  AP  staff 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Frank  Long,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
is  now  an  assistant  to  the  city 
editor  at  the  Evening  Bulletin. 
Sgt.  Jim  Reilly,  former  Bulletin 
staffer,  is  home  on  furlough. 
Barbara  Barnes  has  been  given 
a  foreign  assignment  to  write 
European  features. 

RApH  Cropper,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  byline  reporter,  has 
been  seriously  ill  in  German¬ 
town  hospital,  Rolfe  Garett  is 
on  sick  leave  from  the  Inquirer’s 
copy  desk. 

Roxane  Whittier  Pollock, 
who  left  the  job  of  women’s  club 
editor  for  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  to  do  canteen  and  public  re¬ 
lations  work  in  the  Pacific,  is 
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now  off  to  Paris  to  do  European 
features.  Frank  Callahan  is 
leaving  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Record  to  do  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  RCA-Victor  in 
Camden,  N.  J. 

George  Brackett  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Me. )  Express  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  principal  at  a 
nearby  high  school.  He  recently 
completed  eight  months  in  naval 
service. 

Polly  Lord,  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  resigned. 

Charles  J.  Ashley,  Boston 
Traveler  reporter  who  left  work 
to  join  the  coast  guard  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (jg)  in  September,  1942, 
has  returned  to  the  paper. 

C.  A.  Upchurch,  Jr.,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
( N.  C. )  News  A  Observer  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
radio  station  WRAL,  Raleigh. 
He  will  assume  his  new  duties 
Sept.  1  as  editor  of  the  "News 
of  Raleigh”  program.  William 
C.  Hendricks,  who  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  editor  of 
that  program,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  editor  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
in  Washington.  He  formerly 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Times. 

M.  L.  Patriot  who  has  worked 
for  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C. )  News 
and  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  will  become  a  full-time 
representative  at  High  Point, 
N.  C.,  of  Fairchild  Publications. 

William  C.  (Bill)  Harris, 
recently  honorably  discharged 
from  the  U.  S.  Marines  after  two 
years  in  the  Pacific,  has  rejoined 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Dupont  Wright,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News. 

Ernest  Bailey,  former  police 
reporter  for  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal,  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  is  back  on  the 
job. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Hunholz, 
Milwaukee,  announce  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Cheryl  Rae.  Mr. 
Hunholz  is  a  photographer  for 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Harold  Hilton,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Beloit  ( Wls.) 
News  for  a  number  of  years, 
has  resigned  his  editorial  duties 
to  accept  a  new  position  with 
the  the  Minot  (N.  D.)  News. 

David  W.  Kendall,  Jackson. 
Mich.,  attorney  and  former 
member  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  staff,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
U.  S.  Kendall,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  major  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  institute  for 
many  years. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot,  is  convalescing  at  Green 
Gables  cottage.  Grand  Haven. 
Mich.,  after  undergoing  a  major 
operation. 

Paul  M.  Conrad,  information 
executive  of  the  Detroit  district 
OPA  since  1942,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Walter  L. 
Fry,  Detroit  manufacturer.  Be¬ 
fore  assuming  his  OPA  post. 
Conrad  was  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  News  editorial  staff  for 
six  years  and  had  edited  news¬ 
papers  in  Garden  City  and 
Dearborn.  Mich. 

Murl  H.  DeFoe,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  ( Mich. )  Republican- 
Tribune,  has  been  named  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  of  a  group  which 
is  assisting  the  Eaton  County 
Council  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Ray  Wilson,  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has 
resigned  to  rejoin  the  U.P.  and 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  bureau.  Wilson  was  re¬ 
cently  married  to  Alleis  Connor, 
night  manager  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  U.P.  bureau. 

John  F.  Lynch,  formerly  U.P. 
bureau  manager  at  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  D.,  and  Pierre,  S.  D.,  has  been 
transferred  to  manage  the  St. 
Paul  U.P.  bureau,  wnich  went 
operation  Aug.  13. 


George  R.  Edmond  hit  w| 
named  executive  sports  etf'  * 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pre 
Dispatch,  succeedinf 
Hutchinson,  who  has 
to  become  vice-president' 
general  manager  of  St 
Sports  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Melvin  Witrogen,  gene 
signments  reporter  on  the  . 

SOS  City  (  Mo.  )  Times  and 
Witrogen,  are  celebratlnfn 
arrival  Aug.  13  of  their 
child,  a  six  and  a  haU-p 
girl,  Marcia  Jean. 

Charlotte  Borbreckoi 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Tlr 
a  reporter.  She  was  grat, 
from  the  University  of  Mich 
where  she  was  night  edit 
the  daily  student  news 

Guy  E.  Yeldell,  mar 
the  automotive  departr 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatdi] 

18  years,  has  been  appoh 
national  sales  manager  of 
station  KSD,  owned  and 
erated  by  the  Post-Dispatdk 

Arthur  (Buddy)  Felt  _ 
been  named  day  city  editor  d 
the  New  Orleans  Times-PioBff. 
une,  effective  Sept.  1.  H*  si» 
ceeds  Orin  Blackstoni, 
has  been  on  the  desk  for 
years  and  is  resigning  to  cam 
plete  work  on  a  book  (a  Jim 
catalog)  and  to  open  a  recort 
shop. 

Charles  J.  Wesch,  who  kl 
the  Times-Picayune  States 
day  desk  10  months  ago  to  enkr' 
the  warehousing  business,  U  ir 
turning  to  the  newspaper’s  stat- 

Carl  Ogle,  former  city  edits 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  bss 
joined  the  news  staff  of  thi 
Miami  Herald.  Frank  Maooh^ 
former  Herald  photographer,  it 
now  with  the  AP  in  WashiniM 
and  Ted  Lucas,  another  foraM' 
Herald  photographer,  has  JoImIl' 
the  Miami  News  photographic 
staff.  Until  recently  assisMt^ 
city  editor  of  the  Herald,  Jtat 
Irvin  is  now  with  the  infonir 
tion  division  of  the  Departmaii 
of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 


Max  Schneider,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Indianapolis  ( Ind. )  Star  and  the 
Chicago  Sun,  has  received  a  I 
medical  discharge  from  the  i 
Army  at  the  Regional  Hospital. 
Fort  Knox,  Ky.  He  recently  had  I 
been  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
public  relations  office  at  Fort 
Knox. 

Lowell  Nusbaum  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
to  write  a  column  about  "things 
that  happen  right  here  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.”  He  wrote  a  column 
several  years  ago  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  and  has  worked  at 
various  capacities  on  newspapers 
in  Indianapolis  and  Chicago. 

Sidney  Landfielo,  Chicago 
Sun  reporter,  was  a  V-J  casu¬ 
alty.  He  was  covering  China¬ 
town  when  a  fire-cracker  landed 
in  his  left  shoe  and  exploded. 

Albert  Meyer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Car- 
bondale  (Ill.)  Free  Press. 


"SMILIN’  JACK”  LEADS 
COMIC  RECONVERSION! 

V-J  Day  found  Jack  and  his  pals  talk¬ 
ing  release  from  the  Service  and  post¬ 
war  planning! 

A  previous  conference  with  syndicate 
executives  had  already  started  the  artist 
on  episodes  of  aviation  adventures  in  anticipation  of  Peace 
being  declared.  ...  A  new  and  exciting  group  of  beautiful 
women,  sinister  villains  looking  for  short  cuts  to  riches, 
brave  men  facing  the  future  with  both  assurances  and 
doubts— are  being  introduced. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  start  this  FIRST  on  the  list  of 

aviation  strips.  Daily  in  four  or  five  column  mats . . .  Sunday 
in  tabloid  or  half-page  standard  sizes. 

WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 


Bert  Enos  of  the  U.P.  bureau 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Mrs.  Enos 
are  the  parents  of  a  seven-and- 
a-half-pound  daughter,  born 
Aug.  12. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  Sl/flcA'Ci't/c  ' 
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Silt  til 


Trail-blazer  for  peacetime  flight 


The  Boeing  B-29  Superfortress  is  something 
note  than  the  weapon  that  helped  win  the 
■■^against  Japan.  It  embodies  principles  that 
rill  revolutionize  air  transport. 

Not  only  have  the  great  Boeing  planes  in 
*!iich  you  may  soon  travel  already  been  de- 
a'gned ...  a  military  version  of  the  first  true 
»per-trans{)ort  of  the  future  —  the  Boeing 
j^tocmiser— has  broken  all  records  for  trans- 
j®Dtmental  flight,  with  a  coast-to-coast  average 
of  383  miles  per  hour! 

Boeing  has  more  experience  in  the  design 
M  building  of  four-engine  aircraft  than  any 
[*!»  manufacturer.  Like  the  Superfortress, 


the  new  Stratocruiser  has  four  engines— and 
even  greater  horsepower  will  be  added. 

Like  the  B-29,  h  has  the  extraordinarily 
efficient  Boeing  wing,  giving  it  huge  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  —  plus  higher  performance  and 
greater  economy  in  operation  than  any  other 
transport. 

Again,  like  the  Superfortress,  the  Strato¬ 
cruiser  benefits  from  Boeing  leadership  in 
stratosphere  research  and  the  production  of 
aircraft  for  high-level,  over-weather  operation. 
It  has  improved  pressurized  cabins  —  plus 
new  refinements  in  sound-proofing  and  air- 
conditioning. 


It  has  all  the  structural  and  aerodyuamic 
advances  of  the  last  three  years— all  the  new 
features  contributing  to  safe  navigation,  ease 
of  control  and  dependable  performance— plus 
passenger  comfort  never  before  imagined.  It 
expresses,  as  no  other  commercial  airplane 
has  yet  done,  man’s  growing  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  flight. 

Now  that  peace  is  here,  Boeing  principles  of 
research,  design,  engineering  and  manufacture 
will  bring  you  the  Stratocruiser  and  other 
advances  in  air  transport  .  .  .  and  you  may 
know  of  any  airplane— if  it’s  "Built  by  Boeing" 
it's  built  to  lead. 


DESiaNCRt  Of  THE  U-2t  SUPER  FORTRESS  •  THE  FLTINO  FORTRESS  •  THE  NEW  STRATOCRUISER  V  Iff 

THE  KAYDCT  TRAINER  •  THE  STRATOIIHER  •  PAH  AMERICAN  CUPPERS 
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continued  from  page  44 

E.  V.  W.  Jones,  who  has  been 
in  the  London  bureau  of  the  AP 
for  the  past  nine  months,  has 
rejoined  the  Miami  AP  bureau. 

J.  Blanforo  Taylor  has  as¬ 
sumed  duties  as  city  editor  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
after  resigning  as  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal.  Taylor,  on  the  city 
desk  in  Louisville  for  five  years, 
went  there  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  where  he  was  Ken¬ 
tucky  editor.  James  Massey, 
who  has  been  on  the  desk  at  the 
Journal,  becomes  feature  edi¬ 
tor. 

Wayne  A.  Richardson,  state 
wire  editor  for  the  AP  at  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  AP  bureau  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  marks  his  2Sth  year 
with  the  AP  this  month.  George 
HENHOEfTER,  with  the  AP  at 
Phoenix  for  two  years,  has  re¬ 
signed.  New  additions  to  the 
staff  are:  Thomas  S.  Shiya,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  and  later  in 
public  relations  and  research; 
Curtis  Donnell,  formerly  with 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  discharged  Army  major 
and  recently  public  relations 
man  for  (Goodyear  Aircraft 
Cerp.,  and  Eddie  Lee,  recently 
with  the  Canadian  Press  at  To¬ 
ronto. 

Wallace  R.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Broumsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  as  sports  editor, 
having  received  h^  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

Helen  K.  Greene,  former  fea¬ 
ture  and  news  commentary 
writer  for  the  Japan  division  of 
the  OWI  at  San  Francisco,  has 

Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
.•incoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  USNR, 
who  was  head  of  the  bureau  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Navy  in  May,  1942,  has 
returned  to  this  country  after 
18.  months  in  the  Pacific.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  tour  of  overseas  duty. 
Gilbreth  won  the  Air  Medal  and 
participated  in  four  landings  in 
the  Philippines  and  on  Borneo. 

With  The  Colors 

LT.  BEN  PRICE,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atlanta  AP  bureau, 
has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  medal  for  heroic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  action  against  the  Japs 
on  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  He  ie  public  relations 
oflBcer  of  a  Marine  Infantry 
Division. 

Lt.  Joseph  Phelan,  M.P.  of¬ 
ficer,  on  military  leave  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Pacific.  He 
was  on  guard  at  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  home  at  Hyde 
Park  for  some  time.  Louise 
Outlaw  Shallit,  Record  report¬ 
er  and  feature  writer,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  WACs,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Upton.  T/Scr. 
Charles  Martyn,  former  Record 
librarian,  is  in  Cologne,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  be  edits  an  offi¬ 
cial  daily  news  bulletin. 

Walter  E.  Martelle,  former 


GREETINGSl' 

CapL  Arthur  A.  Engel  (left),  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  greets  Copt  John  Popham. 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Times, 
upon  relieving  the  latter  os  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Third  Amphibious 
Corps  in  the  Pacific.  Copt.  Engel 
was  formerly  assigned  to  QNC- 
PAC  under  Admiral  Nimits. 


copy  reader  on  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  has  been 
promoted  from  corporal  to  ser¬ 
geant.  He  is  stationed  on  Oahu, 
Hawaii. 

Capt.  George  K.  Moriarty, 
former  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Springfield  ( Mass. )  News,  has 
been  relieved  of  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  public  relations  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Army’s  Springfield 
(Ordnance  District,  and  ordered 
transferred  to  overseas  duty  in 
the  Pacific  theater. 

ScT.  Don  Cunningham,  for¬ 
mer  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  staff  photographer,  who 
has  been  attached  to  the  Sea- 
coast  Artillery  Evacuation  board 
in  Paris  for  several  months, 
has  volunteered  to  go  with  a 
unit  to  Norway;  Denmark  and 
Sweden  to  photograt^  seacoast 
installations. 

Cpl.  Phil  Schot-te,  former 
labor  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press,  is  di¬ 
recting  public  relations  for  the 
railroad  recruiting  drive  in  the 
Twin  Cities  while  on  detached 
leave  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

ScT.  Frederick  K.  (Dick) 
Dashiell,  one  time  member  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
sports  staff,  has  been  cited  for 
meritorious  service  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  Marine  Corps  combat 
correspondent  on  Iwo  Jima.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  entering  the 
Marine  Corps  in  April,  1944,  he 
was  day  filing  editor  for  the 
Charlotte  day  office  of  AP. 

Lt.  Comm.  Kyle  C.  Moore, 
former  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour- 
NAL  reporter  and  photographer, 
is  missing  in  action  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  according  to  a  message  re¬ 
ceived  Aug.  13  from  the  Navy  by 
his  wife. 

Lt.  Col.  Miller  Holland,  for¬ 
merly  Pacific  Division  news  edi¬ 


tor  for  U.P.,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  on  leave,  following 
service  with  the  9th  Army  on 
European  front.  Holland  en¬ 
tered  the  service  in  1942  as  a 
captain. 

A.  L.  (Shorty)  Hardman, 
sports  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette  on  military 
leave,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  West  Virginia  Sports 
Writers  Association.  Hardman, 
Navy  yeoman  2nd  class,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Huntington, 

Sgt.  Leonard  Mendlowitz, 
former  drama  critic  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Observer,  is  editing  Air 
Base  News,  weekly  tabloid  pub¬ 
lished  at  Jackson  (Mich.)  Army 
Air  Base. 

Capt.  G.  B.  (  “Gibby”  )  Hunter, 
former  editorial  staff  member  of 
the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
has  returned  to  Canada  follow¬ 
ing  four  years’  service  overseas. 

Wedding  Bells 

Carl  Marsh,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-  Scimitar  reporter  on 
leave  in  the  Navy,  and  Cornelia 
Battle  Crinkley  of  Memphis, 
were  married  Aug.  22. 

Charles  J.  Watters,  USNR, 
former  assistant  city  ^itor  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and 
Claudia  Nina  Boutha,  at  Miami 
on  Aug.  16. 

Carmen  Callahan  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  J.  Norman  Lodge,  AP 
war  correspondent,  at  Love 
Field,  Tex.,  Aug.  18. 


A*  ^ 


Red  Cross  Names 
Five  Newswomen 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  21 — 
American  Red  Cross  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  at  overseas 
posts  of  the  following,  who  will 
serve  as  Red  Cross  staff  as¬ 
sistants: 

Florence  S.  Miller,  formerly 
circulation  manager  for  the 
Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Mer¬ 
cury,  New  York;  Hawaii. 

Clara  B.  Rogers,  feature  writer 
for  the  Palm  Beach  News;  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mary  Andresen,  reporter  for 
the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Press; 
Europe. 

Elizabeth  Brown,  woman’s  club 
editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Europe. 

Doris  G.  Logeman,  reporter, 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  Hawaii. 

a 

Capper  Oldest  Active 
U.  S.  Senator 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Aug.  20 — Sena¬ 
tor  Arthur  Capper,  publisher  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  at 
Topeka,  who  recently  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday,  has  become 
the  oldest  active  U.  S.  senator, 
with  the  death  of  Sen.  Hiram 
Johnson.  He  succeeds  Sen.  John¬ 
son  as  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee. 

Only  Sen.  McKellar,  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  has  more 
years  of  service  than  Capper. 
He  entered  the  Senate  two  years 
earlier.  Sen.  Carter  Glass  is 
older  than  Capper — he’s  87 — ^but 
has  not  attend^  Senate  sessions 
for  several  months. 


TWO  IN  A  FAMILY 

lim  Kilgallen.  dean  of  INI  «b 
correspondents,  greeted  hf 
daughter  Dorothy.  New  Tak 
Journal- American  columnisksiki 
arrived  from  Europe  on  the  (}aM 
Mary  this  week.  Jim's  portikk 
in  the  lower  left  hand  can»ii 
not  Jim's  portable.  It  bewi  fei 
name  oi  Barry  Paris.  INS  sfihi- 
in-chieL 

Hooker  Leaves  WPB 

Pittsburgh,  Aug.  21— W.  G. 
Hooker,  secretary  of  the  Plllr 
burgh  Newspaper  PubliA>f 
Association,  has  returned  to  kit 
office  here  after  having  spsnti 
year  in  Washington  as  consutt' 
ant  in  the  Newspaper  Sectlmd 
WPB  Printing-Publishing  Dh. 
s 

Wrote  Peace  Heads 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Aug.  21— Eirl 
R.  Bishop,  telegraph  editor  d 
the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sss, 
claims  the  distinction  of  hayiai 
written  the  banner  hesdliM 
proclaiming  the  end  of  boo 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  He  has  been 
writing  headlines  since  1910. 


Ymi  Can  Sail  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Larqest  MarU 
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Recjuiring 

Heat 


For  over  30  years  there  has  been  apparent  a  trend  to  Gas  for  all  industrial  operations  requiring  heat. 
In  the  past  ten  years  this  has  become  more  pronounced — the  use  of  Gas  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purposes  having  doubled.  In  1944  it  reached  the  staggering  figure  of  1,350,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  newspaper  world  has  shared  appreciably  in  this  consumption.  Gas  for  stereotype  melting,  for 
type  casting  machines,  for  drying,  in  newspaper  plants,  has  steadily  increased.  As  in  other  fields  there 
are  certain  sound  reasons  why  production  men  prefer  Gas.  This  modern  fuel  is  fast — a  characteristic 
well  appreciated  in  a  newspaper  plant.  It  is  economical,  doing  a  big  job  at  lower  cost.  It  is  dependa¬ 
ble — around  the  clock,  and  foremen  say  that  Gas  means  lower  maintenance  and  longer  life  for 
equipment. 

If  you  plan  to  re-equip  or  expand  your  departments  which  require  heat  for  operations,  be  sure  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  Gas  and  modem  Gas  equipment.  The  Industrial  Engineer  of  your  local  Gas 
Company  will  be  glad  to  help — without  obligation. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERQAL  GAS  SECTION 
420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Surplus  Sole 
Oilers  Nothing 
For  Press  G^rps 

By  Jack  Price 

The  first  large  sale  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  by  the  Ottice 
of  Surplus  Properly  attracted 
offers  from  300  dealers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  netted 
$51,000. 

If  any  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  were  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  attend  the 
sale,  they  need  not  be.  A  close 
examination  of  the  list  of  items 
offered  showed  that  few  would 
have  interested  newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen.  Most  of  the  items  were 
movie  projectors,  16  and  35mm 
film  cans  and  tripods  of  vari^ 
types. 

About  six  Speed  Graphics 
without  lenses  and  well  worn 
were  bought  up  by  the  dealers. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  barters 
between  dealers  after  the  sale 
brought  many  snickers  from 
observers.  One  dealer  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  buying  and  selling 
some  of  the  articles  to  those 
who  came  too  late  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  bidding. 

The  expected  large  number 
of  4x5  Speed  Graphic  fitted 
with  good  lenses  was  not  on 
the  counters.  If  the  recent  sale 
is  any  indication  of  good  news 
for  the  immediate  future  to 
news  cameramen  it  may  prove 
such  in  the  next  25  years.  The 
3A  Kodaks  and  3A  Graflexes 
that  were  so  eagerly  bought  up 
were  cameras  that  were  bought 
during  World  War  I  and  sold 
as  new  cameras  because  they 
had  never  been  taken  from  their 
original  packing.  Those  cameras 
with  F  6.3  lenses  brought  the 
government  about  $30  each.  In 
fact  the  old  used  Speed 
Graphics  without  lenses  but  in 
a  used  case  brought  an  equal 
amount. 

Those  Speed  Graphics  which 
were  sold  were  designated  as 
salvage  materials  by  the  Army 
from  where  they  came. 

An  official  of  the  department 
which  handles  the  sales  of  pho¬ 
tographic  materials  explained 
it  would  not  be  practical  to  sell 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  was 
claimed  that  a  handful  of  deal¬ 
ers  would  pay  as  much  for  the 
materials  in  a  short  time  as  the 
public  would  over  a  period  of 
time. 

We  can  speak  only  for  the 
newspaper  photographers  who 
require  a  special  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  their  work.  To  them 
we  present  the  following  facts: 
Starting  with  Graflex,  Inc.,  who 
manufacture  the  Speed-Graphic, 
we  are  aware  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  that  concern 
to  tool-up  for  civilian  needs. 
The  factory  in  its  present  state 
could  easily  produce  enough 
new  cameras  to  meet  all  news¬ 
paper  requirements.  Hence,  why 
buy  an  old  used  and  perhaps 
uncertain  camera  when  a  new 
one  can  be  obtained  in  a  short 
tipie?  It  certainly  is  worth 
waiting  for.  Also,  the  cost  of 
the  new  outfit  will  not  be  ma¬ 
terially  higher  than  an  old  used 


Pictorial  Reunion 
For  Wainwright 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22 — A 

Sicture  taken  by  the  Syracuse 
erald  Journal  and  radioed  over 
OWI  facilities  today  to  Chung¬ 
king,  China,  carried  a  personal 
message  from  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Wainwright  to  her  hero  hus¬ 
band,  Lt.  Gen.  Wainwright,  who 
was  freed  recently  from  a  Jap 
prison. 

Managing  Editor  James  P. 
Rosemond  of  the  Newhouse 
paper  arranged  for  the  photo  of 
Mrs.  Wainwright  at  her  home 
at  Skaneateles,  then  got  her  to 
write  a  note  on  a  print.  Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  General,  it  read: 
“I  am  very  happy  today  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  your  re¬ 
turn.  We  are  all  well.  Best  love 
to  you.”  She  signed  it:  “Kitty 
M.  W.” 

Copies  of  the  picture  were 
distributed  by  the  Associated 
Press. 

box  which  may  require  an  ex¬ 
pense  in  repairing.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  those  Graphics 
which  were  used  in  the  war 
will  not  have  been  treated  with 
the  gentle  care  given  by  the 
news  photographer. 

The  same  situation  may  be 
applied  to  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
and  other  concerns  which  have 
been  making  photographic 
equipment.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
demand  for  the  used  equipment 
by  amateurs  and  other  camera 
fans  but  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  would  do  well  to  wait  a 
little  longer  and  buy  new. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  certain  advertisements  which 
are  directed  to  the  gullible. 
Those  ads  state  that  for  one 
dollar,  full  information  on  how 
to  buy  government  surplus  pho¬ 
tographic  materials  will  be 
forthcoming.  There  is  no  secret 
in  the  methods  employed  by  the 
government  in  selling  surplus 
materials.  To  the  photograph¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  know  what  will 
be  offered  for  sale,  just  write  to 
the  Office  of  Surplus  Property, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  That  department 
may  send  a  list  of  the  items  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  materials,  for  the  present, 
are  being  sold  only  to  recog¬ 
nized  dealers. 

Notes  from  the  Field 

THE  newest  press  photograph¬ 
ers  association  to  be  formed 
is  the  New  Orleans  group.  Of¬ 
ficers  elected  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  are:  George  Facik,  AP, 
president;  Joseph  Cermak,  New 
Orleans  Item,  vice  president, 
and  Gene  Wolfe,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  intends  to  join  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  .  .  .  The  issue  of  join¬ 
ing  the  national  organization  is 
still  being  pondered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Photographers.  Russ 
Hamm,  appealed  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  saying.  “We  as  Chicago 
press  photographers  should  sup¬ 
port  the  national  group.  Its 
worth  six  bucks  a  year  for  pro¬ 
fessional — not  personal — glorifi¬ 
cation.  Why  should  Chicago 
take  a  back  seat?”  .  .  .  Photo 


Flashes,  the  monthly  organ  for  i 
the  Chicago  press  cameramen, 
reports  the  following  from  a 
speech  given  by  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  at  a  dinner  held  in  honor 
of  Clyde  T.  Brown,  chief  of  the 
News  photograph  staff,  who  just 
retired: 

“Publishers  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession  to  the  extent  that 
they  have  invited  a  photogra¬ 
pher  to  speak  at  their  next  con¬ 
vention,  and  are  considering 
having  a  lensman  represent  the 
press  photographers  at  future 
conventions.”  .  .  .  Another  new 
association  has  been  formed  by 
the  St.  Louis  press  photogra¬ 
phers,  with  Arthur  Witman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  serv¬ 
ing  as  first  president.  ...  Ed 
Miley,  secretary  of  the  CPPA 
and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  photo  staff  for 
the  last  eight  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  post  to  join 
the  photo  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News.  .  .  .  The  CPPA 
picture  exhibit  which  was  on 
display  at  the  Hotel  Sherman 
where  it  packed  in  visitors  for 
two  weeks,  has  gone  on  a  tour 
of  the  Chicago  area  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  of  Illinois.  .  .  .  Jack 
Lembeck,  former  Herald-Amer- 
ican  photographer,  has  joined 
the  INP  staff  on  the  West  Coast. 

.  .  .  Bill  Verdetta  returns  to  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Chicago  Times 
after  two  years  of  service  as  an 
officer  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

.  .  .  Bill  Day,  veteran  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  resigned  to 
enter  business. 

Elingensmith  Named 

JAMES  KLINGENSMITH  has 

been  made  head  photograph¬ 
er  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaz¬ 
ette.  James  Ross,  former  P-G 
photographer,  has  returned  to 
his  old  post  after  working  for 
several  months  with  Westing- 
house.  Ray  Kline  has  left  the 
same  paper  to  return  to  com¬ 
mercial  photographic  work.  .  .  . 
Frank  McMillan,  photographer 
for  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 
Journal  and  Sentinel,  has  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Cubs  organization  to  play  with 
the  Nashville  club  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Association.  McMillan  had 
been  with  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  since  November,  1944.  He 
had  played  as  an  outfielder  with 
Portland  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
League. 

■ 

Barclay  Becomes 
Editor  of  Auxiliary 

Chicago,  Aug.  21  —  Western 
Newspaper  Union  announced  to¬ 
day  the  appointment  of  George 
A.  Barclay  as  editor  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary  to  succeed 
Elmo  Scott  Watson  who  is  re¬ 
signing  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  journalism  teaching  duties  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  where 
he  will  become  director  of  the 
school’s  Chicago  division. 

Barclay,  a  Western  Newspaper 
Union  staff  correspondent,  has 
been  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
Auxiliary  since  1936.  For  two 
years  he  headed  the  publications 
division  of  A  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress  Exposition. 


Coleman  Heads  ■ 
In  San  Francisco  I 

John  W.  Dienhart,  ezi|^| 
editor  of  International^^H 
Photos,  has  announced 
pointment  of 
Harry  -J.  Cole- 
man  chief 
the  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Mr.  Coleman 
as  a 

sketch  artist  on 
the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Jour- 
-  American 
more  30 

and 

during  the  in- 

tervening  years 

was  art  director 

of  the  Chicago  Herald-An^H 

San  Francisco  ExamiiMrfHH 

ington  Times-Herald  ant 

newspapers. 

He  is  credited  with  inaii|fl 
ing  many  innovations 
photographic  coverage 
assignments. 

He  enlisted  from  SsaJH 
cisco  in  World  War 
emerged  as  a  captain 
to  the  photographic  stalTWM 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Hit 
“Give  Us  a  Little  Smiley  BUH 
was  a  best  sellers  two  yeiitB 

1-Man  Newspaper  I 
Takes  Vacation 

New  Orlean^,  Aug.  15-01 
of  Louisiana’s  busiest  neini 
men  is  on  vacation.  Aai 
cause  he  is,  his  newsiNli 
shut  down. 

He  is  Howard  Fore,  pubU 
editor,  compositor,  rewt 
photographer,  editorial  wrt 
and  make-up  man  of  the  Bnl 
( La. )  Record.  He’s  on  vattii 
not  because  he  wants  to  bt.1 
because  the  doctor  ordered  it 

A  former  president  of  j 
Louisiana  Press  Association,  1 
Fore  is  now  a  director. 

Around  New  Orleans,  d 
are  saying  that  the  only  rtu 
Howard  Fore  ever  visited  h 
was  to  get  away  from 
squawks  of  his  Record-leain 
scribers. 

■ 

Golf  Tourney 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Aug.  21— T; 
Ontario  Sport  Writers  Am- 
tion  will  hold  its  anni^  ? 
tournament  at  Glendale  G: 
and  Country  Club  here  SeiAi 
completing  the  day  with  a  d- 
ner  and  presentation  of  tropii: 


Here's  an 
advertising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metrote 
lium  dailies  in  the  couoOT 
is  looking  for  a  young  aiSi 
who  has  had  some  experksti 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  «* 
local  display  accounts.  Istie 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  vk 
up  who  can  get  along 
people.  Write  fully  and  hs^ 
photograph  to  Box  129t>$dk 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IDITOB  A  PUBLISHER  for  Angast  U. 


I 


oooTi 


This  Siptal  Corps  photo  shows  a 
GNC  tmck  by-patsing  a  blown-out  f’'  S* 
kiiff  and  blasted  anti-aircraft  gun.  ||||k'f 


You  could  scarcely  call  this  battle-scarred  route  a  road,  but  the  GMC  Army 
truck  with  its  powerful  *’270”  engine  driving  through  all  six  wheels  takes  it 
in  stride.  A  GMC  is  powered  for  punishment  .  .  .  built  to  work  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  where  bombs  have  blasted  roads  and  bridges  .  .  . 
where  rains  have  made  a  sea  of  mud  .  .  .  where  extreme  temperatures  make 


'•Vf*T  IM 


I  it  "tough  going’’  for  any  vehicle.  A  GMC  can  "take  it’’  under  fire,  too. 


\r 


During  a  recent  invasion,  an  exploding  enemy  shell  damaged  chassis  and 
body  of  a  GMC.  But  despite  the  damage,  it  carried  load  after  load  of  sup¬ 
plies  before  a  maintenance  crew  had  time  to  make  repairs.  In  every  theater 
of  war,  this  fighting  reputation  is  being  multiplied  a  thousandfold.  For  the 
"six-by-six”  and  other  GMC  Army  trucks  and  "Ducks”  number  over  575,000. 


In  addition  to  beind  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  producers  of  military  vehicles, 
GMC  also  manufactures  many  com¬ 
mercial  trucks  for  essential  users. 
Civilian  GMCs  are  powered  by  en- 
jfines  of  the  same  basic  design  as  the 
famous  "270,”  engine  used  in  the 
GMC  "six-by-six”  transport  truck 


.  .  .  the  "Workhorse  of  the  Army.” 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOME  OF  COMMERCiAl  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACH6S  -  VO-UMC  FROOUCCft  OF  GMC  MIMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHUHAM  "DUCKV* 
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Chicago  Times  Efforts 
Free  Innocent  Man 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  20 — Six  months 
ot  investigation  by  reporters 
for  the  Chicago  Timet  has  re- 
suited  in  the  winning  of  freedom 
for  a  man  now  declared  innocent 


into  old  police  rec- 
ords,  McGuire  a  statement 

made  by  the  woman  immediately 

after  murder,  in  she  A 

said  she  had  fled  before  a  3  Wf  ^m 

good  look  at  the  slayers  and  ex-  i  XJ*  M 

pressed  doubt  she  would  ever  be 

able  to  identify  them.  ^ 

This  statement  had 

not  been  brought  to  the  attention  j  - 

the  Jury,  and  law- 

yer  made  no  to  challenge 

McGuire  and 
the  prison  he 
had  been  in  custody  for  hours 
before  the  was 

claimed  the  speak- 

easy  proprietor  had  looked  at  w-^m  A 

him  twice,  said  he  was  not  one  »»««**  ■  ■■.■■. niL 

of  the  men,  then,  after  mys-  STILL  UNDER  WRAPS 

after  he  had  served  12  years’  im-  Serious  conference  with  a  <f®t^  Now.  wait  a  minute!  says  CoL  Kenneth  D.  Nichols,  head  Mg{ 
prisonment  on  a  murder  charge.  Clinton  Engineer  Works.  Oak  Ridge.  Term.,  as  newsmen  < 

The  case  began  with  a  small  .»  »»,«♦  around  with  queries  on  the  atomic  bomb  secret.  He  sidestepped 

J‘*SS“idtS.ri."  iu'„J‘"Ki.‘Sj  M.^cySffi  J^n’rj.SrtSS'  ,-~.l.-...f.d.b.u,..«Tau.,b..U..p,.c.-wU^ 

Ld  at  Sist  a  ^ni^v^umen  23.  1932  and  identifled  the  same  ““.*•»  jrtom.  The  nation  s  ^ess  is  iwa 

totorest  stoJt  r  ii^  day-  »“*  McGuire  found  four  over  Oak  Ridge.  Trmnloads  of  newraen  and  photogrophen 

a  nohfble  a«Lrt  to  tn«tw  Lirl  separate  reports  in  police  flies  coming  when  this  picture  was  taken.  Gus  Robinson.  pubUc  relc 
City  Mltor  1^1n**Walsh^/nd^Rl^  setting  the  time  of  arrest  as  5:45  officer  of  Clinton  Engineer  Works,  is  just  behind  Colonel  K 

porters  James  McGuire,  Jack  - 

McPhaul  and  Terry  CoUngelo.  f elapsed  before  the  ^  «  ,  ,  ,  , 

Tl,.fre«i™ni.Jo.M.Jc»k. 

M  y^rs  old.  In  November,  fli^s  for  the  murder  period.  Me-  Jackson,  Miss.,  Aug.  23— The 
ISOT.  he  was  convicted  by  a  jury  phaul  discovered  there  had  been  board  of  governors  of  the  Mis- 
of  the  murder  of  a  police  officer  gyp  other  unsolved  murders  that  sissippi  Press  Association  has 
In  Dwm^r,  1932,  in  an  ap-  week;  that  the  1933  World’s  Fair  set  Sept.  '  ’ 

parent  holdup  aUenipt.  Tile  state  ,yas  coming  up  and  public  oflfl- 
w?  ^*f>atided  the  death  ^nalty  cials  were  demanding  a  crime 
but  the  Jury  compromised  on  99  “clenn-up  ” 

years  imprisonment.  Altogether  the  reporters 

’The  youth’s  mother,  Mrs.  Ullie  tracked  down  and  Interviewed 
Majezek,  took  a  Job  as  night  some  40  persons  who  had  knowl- 
scnibwoman  in  a  Loop  sky-  edge  of  one  sort  or  another  con- 
scraper.  After  12  years  of  toll  earning  the  case.  Not  the  least 
she  saved  $5,000.  In  October  of  of  the  diflSculties  was  the  fact 
last  year  she  inserted  a  small  ad  that  several  of  the  principal  flg- 
In  the  Times  offering  the  sum  ures  had  died  prior  to  the  re- 
as  reward  to  anyone  furnishing  opening  of  the  case.  McGuire 
evidence  that  would  clear  her  examined  some  500  records  in 
son.  various  public  offices  before  dig- 

Reporter  Colangelo  spotted  the  ging  through  to  the  facts, 
ad  and  laid  it  on  Editor  Walsh’s  ’Tne  ’Times  retained  Attorney 
desk.  Reporter  McGuire  was  as-  Walker  Butler,  criminal  law 
signed  to  check  on  the  item.  veteran,  who  presented  the  re- 
The  angle  of  the  indomitable  porters’  evidence  to  the  state 
scrubwoman  did  provide  a  fea-  pardon  board  last  April  10  and 
ture  the  next  day.  But,  in  addi-  asked  for  a  full  pardon, 
tion,  McGuire  took  from  Mrs.  On  Aug.  15,  Gov.  Dwight  H. 

MaJezek  a  history  of  the  then  Green  signed  a  full  pardon  and 
13-year-old  case  that  the  prisoner  restored  Majezek’s  civil  rights, 
had  typed  in  his  cell.  Four  hours  later  he  was  free. 

McGuire  and  McPhaul  reached  Attorney  Butler  said  Majezek’s 
the  conclusion  that  if  he  were  was  the  first  murder  case  in  the 
telling  the  truth,  he  was  an  in-  history  of  Illinois  in  which  a 
noceiu  man.  pardon  had  been  granted  with- 

The  reporters  established  that  out  a  confession  of  guilt  from  the 
the  Judge,  after  handing  down  actual  slayer, 
the  verdict,  had  summoned  Walsh,  onetime  Times  copy 
Majezek  to  his  chambers,  stated  boy,  is  one  of  the  country’s 
he  believed  in  his  innocence  youngest  metropolitan  city  edi- 
and  publicly  announced  his  in-  tors.  He  has  been  with  the 
tention  to  obtain  a  new  trial.  The  Times  nine  years. 

Judge  had  died  in  1935,  but  from  McPhaul,  also  a  former  copy 
other  sources  the  Timesmen  es-  boy,  served  for  18  years  on  the 
tablished  that  the  Jurist  had  old  Herald  &  Examiner  as  re¬ 
made  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  porter  and  night  city  editor.  He 
new  hearing,  but  was  frustrated  went  to  the  Times  three  years 
by  the  state’s  attorney’s  office.  ago. 

Sole  evidence  against  Majezek  McGuire  is  a  newcomer  to  the 
•t  the  trial  was  the  testimony  of  newspaper  business,  getting  his 
the  woman  owner  of  the  prohi-  first  such  Job  on  the  Times  a 
bition  era  speakeasy  in  which  year  ago  after  his  discharge  from 
the  oflScer  had  been  slain.  The  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Before 
woman  told  the  jury  she  had  entering  service  he  had  wide  ex- 
seen  the  killers  clearly  and  rec-  perience  as  a  private  investiga- 
ognized  Majezek.  tor. 


McGuira 


McPhaul 


Named  to  the  progran  t» 
mittee  by  President  E.  G.  Sdkg 
of  Lucedale,  were  C.  N.  Hiri 

_  „„  Canton:  Tommy  Alewine,  Ba- 

15-16  "f^OT'^the  'annual  don,  and  George  Lemon  Sug 
I  to  be  held  here.  Jackson,  headquarters  nunai; 


The  passing  of  time  simply 
offers  continuing  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  Johnson 
Inks.  Their  reputation  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  141  years. 


loth  and  Lombard  Straats,  Philadalphia,  Pa. 


N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Botlon  •  St.  Louis  •  Clovoland  •  Dotroil 
Boltimoro  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  Dollos 
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Sell  JILL  New  England 


THIS  IS  A  SHAVER 

If  you  want  a  smooth  shave, 
you  just  don’t  scrape  here  and 
there — you  carefully  go  over 
every  hit  of  your  beard  .  .  . 
you  don’t  miss  a  spot 
There  are  some  advertisers  in 
busy  New  England  who  are 
oegleaing  parts  of  this  rich 
market — they  are  concentrating 
on  only  the  larger  communities 
where  they  should  be  advertis¬ 
ing  to  all  this  rich  market. 


Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

B«ngor  [>«ilv  N«wt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Sontinai  (E) 

Manchastar  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prau  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  Uniat  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  R  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-TTmas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinai  (E) 

HavarhIII  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S) 

Naw  Badtord  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfiaid  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gaiatta  (MRE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Hmat  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MRE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Harttord  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EftS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican  (EAS) 


papers  that  bring  these  people 
their  local  news,  recipes,  favor¬ 
ite  columnist  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages. 

New  Englanders  are  product 
loyal,  quality  conscious,  and 
economical  buyers.  Think  your 
product  might  interest  them? 
Then  put  your  message  in  their 
local  newspapers  and  sell  to 
them. 


THIS  IS  A  FARMER 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market?  How  about 


THIS  IS  •’READINESS" 

New  England  now  plans  for 
the  future.  Among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  facts  turned  up  by  the 
study  of  reconversion  are  two 
trends  that  give  an  idea  of  the 
imponance  New  Englanders 
put  on  research. 

1.  Most  plants  are  planning 
to  maintain  or  increase 
present  employment. 

2.  Need  for  increased  prices 
from  OPA  desired  by 
only  a  few  manufacturers. 

New  England  is  a  strong  pro¬ 
ducer — peace  or  war. 


the  farmers  .  .  .  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  men,  housewives,  factory 
workers,  and  children  (future 
customers). 
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Subsidiary  Orchid  .  .  . 

.  .  to  the  Piftsburgh  Press  for 
its  informative  series  on  “men 
who  made  Pittsburgh  great” — 
especially  for  the  story  of  George 
Westinehouse.  This  good  copy 
is  for  Pittsburgh  home  consump¬ 
tion  too.  and  If  names  are 
thoughtfully  chosen,  almost  any 
city  could  produce  a  similar  se- 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

_  Localirwd  Presentation 

WITHIN  a  few  days  school  bells  actual  or  potential  reader-inter-  NORTHWEST  Daily  Press  Asso- 
will  be  ringing  throughout  tho  est  and  consumer-habit  research  elation  has  done  a  real  service 
United  States.  Editors  will  machine.  See  the  journalism  or  for  its  member  newspapers  in  its 
carrv  the  usual  photos  of  rosy-  business  school  head.  Tell  him  public  relations  presentation 
cheeked  lads  and  lassies  toting  what  you  want.  Be  willing  to  “Yoor  Daily  Newspaper  in  War 
apples  to  the  teacher,  there  will  pav  reasonable  expenses.  •• 

be  valuable  warnings  to  motor-  Promotion  Manpower:  Most  Prepared  under  the  direction 
Ists  to  drive  carefully,  and  then  journalism  schools  teach  news  gf  ^of  Thomas  F.  Barnhart  of 
the  American  press,  or  at  least  work,  .some  add  advertising,  a  the  University  of  Minnesota 
the  larger  portion  of  it,  will  com-  few  business  and  a  very  few  School  of  Journalism  the  pre- 
plaeentlv  settle  down  to  ignoring  cover  promotion  and  circulation,  oenta^ion  combines  some  of  the 
the  fourth  largest  business  in  the  The  question  is:  How  should  hiehlights  from  the  Continuing 
country.  a  promotion  man  or  woman  be  cpidv  of  Newspaper  Reading 

On  matters  which  concern  taught?  We  have  the  rather  Habits  but  permits  the  ne’”sna- 
coverage  of  school  news  and  radical  suggestion  thst  nromo-  pgr  to’  insert  its  own  masthead 
features,  the  promotion  man  has  ♦*nn  la  largely  a  HABIT  of  and  front  pages  toge’her  with 
no  responsib'litv.  But  an  equally  thinking  that  should  be  intro-  jts  own  figures  on  wartime  .ser- 
great  field  IS  his  concern — that  duced  into  the  minds  of  college  vices, 
of  making  his  newspaper  modern  journalism  students  through  all  ■ 

and  important  in  the  lives  of  their  course  and  perhaps  r ,  i ,  ■■ ,  i  _ 

thousands  of  future  readers  at  a  clinched  bv  one  or  two  special  fmona  OiiluleS  l.-»TuC© 
time  when  impressions  are  most  cla^'es  in  the  subject  as  such.  CostS  fof  LoCCll  Ads 
plastic.  Here  are  some  sugges-  Who  can  imagine  an  advertis-  CHm.co  Aug  20_Local  ad- 

producer,  salesman  or  ex-  r.ovr-nii 

Horn  to  use  the  newsvaoer  in  ecutive  who  .«houM  not  be  pro-  co'ts  of^Inland  YaOv  newsna^rs 
the  schools  booklet:  Many  papers  mot'on-minded?  The  big  change  fmm  s  aimncf  ta^r  nt 

have  done  this,  the  efforts  of  the  in  the  his‘orv  of  circulation  in 

Netn  York  Times  and  the  Mil-  the  past  15  years  is  that  it  has  Tmires  su^i'tt^  °o^lhl 

joatifcee  Jot^rnfll  being  out.stand-  become  promotion -  m  i  n  d  ^  !  Tnlind  Daily  Press  Asweiation. 
Ing  In  the  past.  But  the  best  cur-  Should  not  a  reporter  or  edi-  p.  member  was  asked  to  in¬ 
rent  booklet  is  that  issued  bv  the  tor-al  writer  be  promotion-  gi„de  in  the  payroll  only  that 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  minded  for  the  advancement  of  T«an 

une  wh«ch  pictures  and  explains  his  citv  and  causes?  S’s  s^la^  af  Xas  c^arg^  ?o 

actual  wavs  of  utilizing  the  daily  Promotion  is  merely  the  a/tvortJsfnv  ^ 

paper  in  classrooms.  This  hook-  gathering  together  of  all  these  Lowest  report  was  2  99%  the 
let  is  a  result  of  a  contest  in  common  strivings  toward  the 

which  Iowa  teachers  were  of-  same  goal.  Ifs  an  Integral  part  ppr  ha virfg  the*  largest  locaVdil- 
and"7he  publication  worth  its  P  advertl.sing  inwme,  $976.- 

^  H’^hest  percentage  was 

ideas  of  g  ^  newspaper  reporting 

?icntlr?v  «ncc«<3.u  Orchid  of  the  Week  ...  ft,  local  display  income  as 

nlTeltion  actual  ap-  ,  .  .  goes  to  the  San  Francisco  $57,825.  The  survev  showed  that 

pucaiion.  Chrovicle  for  its  conUnuin^^lv  as  a  j?eneral  mle  ♦he  larcer  the 

Plcmt  Tours  solend'd  trade  oaoer  series,  dis*  nan^»r  fh**  cmnltpr  fh^  nArr*entaao 


PROMOTION 


School  Days  Can  Be 
Good  Promotion  Days 


Stoll's  Column 

AN  unique  column,  “Good# 
ternoon,  is  almost  a  ym 
old  in  the  San  Diego  (Cdll 
Tribune-Sun  and  it  is  enjo|k 
wide  readership.  The  iw 
worked  out  by  Edward  T.  Air 
tin,  now  executive  editor  of  tk 
Copley  papers,  and  ThoralB 
Boulter,  T-S  managing  editg 
has  resulted  in  a  local  cohw 
which  is  largely  the  byprodn 
of  staff  members’  jobs.  Tk 
writer  gets  $5  for  each  colaa 
used,  with  a  limit  of  one  cd 
umn  a  week. , 


Fraternization 
THE  Philadelphia  Evening  M 
letin  has  a  new  feature  pi|i 
on  “How  to  Hold  a  Man.”  It 
stead  of  having  one  writer  g 
up  the  copy  in  the  Dorotlv 
manner,  the  Bulletin  obtains  ia 


terviews  with  debs,  war  worlgi 
and  office  employes.  Paul  Cr*l 
ton  originated  the  idea. 


Speed! 

Improved  Flat 

SPEED  MOLD! 


Addition  to  Group 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  Metropolitan 
Group.  W.  E.  Hosac,  president 
of  the  Group,  announced  that 
effective  with  the  Jan.  6,  1946, 
issue,  the  Sunday  comics  section 
of  the  Star  will  be  available  to 
advertisers  as  an  optional  addi¬ 
tion. 

lOITOI  A  PUILISHERfer  Aaqast  21. 1** 


RADIO 


Detroit  News  Station 
On  the  Air  25  Years 


DETROIT,  Aug.  20 — ^The  Detroit  Fred  Waring  and  his  Pennsyl- 
Newa’  radio  station — WWJ —  vanians,  Frank  Tinney,  Lew 
marked  25  years  of  public  ser-  Fields,  Will  Rogers  and  Van  and 
vice  today.  It  was  the  silver  Schenk. 

anniversary  of  the  establishment  In  June,  1922,  a  young  bari- 
of  the  station.  tone  from  Owosso.  Mich.,  by  the 

Today.  WWJ  is  realizing  the  name  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  sang 
dream  of  the  Scripps  family,  car-  over  WWJ.  and  was  considered 
rylng  on  a  program  of  entertain-  pretty  good, 
ment  and  service  to  the  public  WWJ  carried  its  first  drama, 
from  its  ultra-modern  building  “Eygs  of  the  Soul,”  on  Armistice 
on  Lafayette  Ave.,  right  across  Day,  1930.  Written  by  News 
from  the  Detroit  News  building.  Staffer  Rex  White,  it  was  pro- 
That  dream  first  floated  across  duced  by  Wynn  Wright,  now 
the  mind  of  James  E.  Scripps,  NBC’s  production  man. 
founder  of  the  News,  who  was  WWJ  early  offered  its  air 
a  man  who  believed  in  the  fu-  waves  to  police  authorities  to 
ture.  In  1902,  he  listened  to  the  help  track  down  criminals.  It 
ideas  of  a  young  Inventor,  continued  this  service  until  po- 
Thomas  E.  Clark,  on  commercial  lice  officials  established  their 
possibilities  of  sending  messages  own  radio  setups, 
and  music  through  the  air.  A  great  service  to  the  newspa- 
Scripps  loaned  the  inventor  pers  of  the  state  was  performed 
funds  to  carry  on  experiments.  in  1922,  when  a  severe  sleet 
Years  of  experiment  followed,  storm  knocked  down  wires  all 
James  Scripps*  son,  William  E.,  over  Michigan.  WWJ  imme- 
now  president  of  the  Detroit  diately  offered  to  make  its  waves 
News,  followed  the  tests  with  in-  available  to  the  press  associa-  „ 

terest.  He  also  was  quick  to  see  tions.  For  several  days  it  broad-  cm**  Newspapers 
the  value  and  possibilities  of  ra-  cast  the  associations’  releases  to  WHILE  present  broadcasters 
dio.  He  and  his  own  son,  Wil-  keep  outstate  papers  supplied  feel  it  is  a  stumbling  block 
11am  J..  became  full-fledged  radio  with  news.  in  their  interim  operations,  the 

“hams.”  They  bought  equipment  Today’s  celebration  consisted  F^eral  Conimunications  Com- 
for  a  wireleius  from  New  York  of  a  presentation  of  radio’s  his-  mission  ruling  that  forbids 
and  assembled  it  on  the  second  torv  called  “On  the  Air.”  Greta  manufacture  of  two-band  FM 
floor  of  their  home.  Long  hours  Keller.  Viennese  singer,  ap-  receivers  was  regarded  as  a 
of  work,  disappointment  and  peared  later  in  honor  of  the  day.  break  for  those  who  are  merely 
grief  followed  until  one  night  In  the  evening,  Walter  Hamixlen,  planning  stations.  All  will  start 
the  younger  Scripps  was  able  to  who  first  gave  readings  from  from  scratch,  without  the  gen- 
pick  up  voices.  Shakespeare  over  the  station  in  eral  public  being  too  confused 

William  E.  Scripps  was  struck  February,  1922,  returned  as  guest  over  the  kind  of  set  needed  to 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  narrator  to  review  the  station’s  receive  programs.  Under  the 
great  service  to  readers  of  the  history.  FCC  order,  new  sets  will  be 

News  if  he  Installed  a  transmit-  Morton  Gould  and  the  Detroit  built  only  to  receive  programs 
ter  at  the  oflBce  to  broadcast  Symphony  and  an  interview  on  the  new  wave  lengths  as- 
news  events.  He  decided  that  with  Ty  Tyson — dean  of  WWJ  signed  to  FM.  Prese^  sets  will 
the  News  would  be  the  first  staffers  and  one  of  the  nation’s  need  converters.  .  .  .  Two  news- 
newspaper  in  the  country  to  pioneer  announcers — were  other  paper  station  operators  tecoine 
operate  a  radio  broadcasting  highlights.  The  visual  audience  “e  head  men  in  FM  Broad- 
system.  was  made  up  of  WWJ  employes,  enters  Inc .  with  the  rwlection 

The  News  Radiophone  was  in-  guests  from  other  radio  stations  of  Walter  J.  Damm,  Milwaukee 
stalled  Aug.  20,  1920.  Eleven  and  national  advertising  agen-  as  presidei^,  and  the 

days  later — Aug.  31,  1920,  the  cies,  and  clients.  election  of  Wayne  Coy,  Wath- 

News  station  carried  into  homes  WWJ  was  also  host  to  several  ington  Post,  as  vic^pres^ident, 

and  the  association  (for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  FM  broadcasting) 
remains  independent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  .  .  .  Some  recent  FM 
applications  include  those  of 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.;  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  Company;  Winchester  (Ky.) 
Sun  Company;  Wilton  E.  Hall, 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  publisher; 
Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  for  San 
Francisco;  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
American  Republican,  Inc.;  Free¬ 
port  ( HI. )  Jo^nal  -  Standard 
Publishing  Company,  and  Leaf 
Chronicle  Co.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 


Pictured  at  ceremonies  marking  the  25Ui  anniversary  of  the  Qik 
News  radio  station.  WWJ,  are.  left  to  right:  William  E.  Sedm 
Maj.  William  J.  Scripps.  William  E.  Scripps.  and  Thomas  L  (3i 


in  connection  with  the  news  of  network  and  still  earn  m 
the  Japanese  surrender  offer,  mum  discounts.  ’Diij  depMa 
Said  Hunt:  “The  war  is  over!  from  our  previous  full  mtN 
It’s  unofficial  but  as  far  as  I’m  discount  plan  has  been  naii 
concerned  the  war  is  over!”  the  belief  that,  in  buiMI^ 
Said  the  Gazette:  “Of  course  network  which  will  strinn 
the  war  was  not  over  and  no  tinually  to  obtain  lonw  nl 
responsible  writer  or  broad-  costs  for  the  advertiser,  ws  A 
caster  would  so  mislead  the  pub-  be  able  to  give  our  clieattM 
lie.  Therefore  Frazier  Hunt  will  worthy  help  in  meeting  tkiil 
no  longer  be  heard  over  South-  cult  problems  of  reconvna 
ern  Wisconsin’s  radio  station.”  which  lie  ahead.  We  btlie 


Hitler's  Boot  Hook 

One  of  Adolph  Hitler’s  bo 
hooks,  which  he  used  to  poll  ( 
his  military  quarter  boots,  h 
been  sent  as  a  souvenir  to  t! 
Chicago  Tribune  by  Hen 
Wales,  Tribune  corresponde 
in  Germany.  The  steel  ho 
is  on  exhibition  in  a  windo 
Wales  (otu 


at  ’Tribune  Tower.  - - 

it  in  a  Chancellery  bomb  shelteJ 


schooled  concert  was  broadcast  PRESENTING  something  new 
girls  singing  with  phonograph  jjj  g  format  for  a  newscast, 
acconripaniment.  ’The  voices  were  the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
reproduced  by  record^  Saturday  series,  “The  Moni- 

The  contort,  the  first  of  a  tor  Views  the  News,”  made  its 
weekly  series,  was  the  first  in  bow  in  a  week  of  atomic  bomb- 
which  a  natural  voice  and  pho-  Russia’s  declaration  of  war 
nograph  were  used  together  over  on  Japan,  and  the  Japs’  sur- 

render  bid.  'The  Monitor’s  edi- 
TTie  News  continued  its  news  tor,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  calls  in 
broadcasts,  the  World  Series  in  staff  members  and  they  discuss 
October,  1920,  and  the  Novem-  the  “inside  view”  of  the  news 


TIME 


TW  Weekly  Ncwimmiit 

BdHorial  offkss  k 
CNICAQO  NEW  VOH 

BOSTON  WASNIHSTN 

ATLANTA  10$  ANOIU* 

OETNOIT  SAN  FAANCiM 

OENVEN  SAN  ANTONN 

SEATTLE  MANILA 

OTTAWA  MEXICO  CiTT 

LONDON  BUENOS  Aim 

PANIS  BIO  DE  iABiMI 

NOME  NEW  DELM 

MOSCOW  CHUNOUHS 

Ml  services  of 
TNE  ASSOCIATED  PBESI 
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AND  now  her  lifted  beacon  hand  bids  welcome  to 
xX  her  own.  She  gazes  out  to  sea  upon  a  mighty  fleet 
of  transports  of  the  air,  filled  with  her  valiant  sons  re¬ 
turning  from  a  work  well  done. 

She  bestows  her  benediction  alike  upon  those  who 
are  home  to  stay  and  those  who  still  have  work  to  do 
—  but  whose  task  will  be  done  more  quickly  because 
they  will  use  the  highways  of  the  sky. 

With  compassionate  eyes  she  looks  upon  the  dawn 
of  brighter  days  as  all  men  everywhere  once  more  turn 
to  paths  of  peace  and  these  same  transports  of  the  air 
begin  to  span  the  far-flung  continents  in  friendly  trade 
between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  foreign  battlefields  our  boys  have  found  their  wings 


and  henceforth  they  will  fly.  They  will  want  this  means 
of  travel  in  their  daily  lives — in  fields  of  commerce — in 
leisure  hours  with  days  to  spend  in  distant  places  hitherto 
beyond  the  reach  of  modest  means. 

Yes,  air  transportation  which  has  so  ably  met  the  needs 
of  war  will  play  no  little  part  in  building  a  finer  and  a 
better  land  in  which  these  men  will  find  that  peace  and 
freedom  for  which  they  fought.  Welcome  home! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

V  V  V 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 
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eJCUnfif  Part  of  ikr  i^ostoH  oJHo^ndt 

Barron  Precepts  Rule 
Boston  News  Bureau 


By  Robert  Ployicdr 

A  SWINDLER’S  SHADOW  and 

a  philanthropist’s  kindly  frown 
greet  newsmen  still  in  the  small¬ 
est  city  room  of 
Boston,  where 
Charles  Ponzi’s 
$5,000,000 
framed  libel 
tort  and  Clar¬ 
ence  W.  Barron’s 
portrait  hang  in 
the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  oldest 
financial  daily 
In  the  U.  S. 

’The  same  in¬ 
vestors  cluster 
on  the  side-  Suamona 
walks  watching 

the  chalk  boards  who  not  long 
ago  gathered  daily  outside  the 
now  defunct  Boston  Transcript, 
as  their  grandfathers  stood  out¬ 
side  both  papers  when  State 
Street  was  busier  than  Wall 
Street. 

Like  the  ’Transcript,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  News  Bureau  is  part  of  the 
Boston  legend,  but  it  is  a  living 
part.  Like  the  old  Transcript, 
Its  circulation  is  small— only 
5,300 — but  unlike  the  ’Transcript, 
advertisers  clamor  for  space. 

It  is  housed  in  an  ancient  five- 
story  building  on  Kilby  Street 
bes*de  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
what  was  once  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district  and  is  now  on 
the  rim  of  the  insurance  area, 
and  its  white  stone  fioors  and 
20-foot  ceilings  and  palsied, 
grumbling  eleyator  remember 
when  Boston  held  the  home  of¬ 
fice  of  Union  Pacific  in  the  Ames 
Building  and  when  Jay  Gould 
was  a  frequent  visitor. 

Full  Investment  News 

’The  portrait  of  Barron  hangs 
at  one  end  of  the  second  fioor 
city  room,  done  by  David  Mac¬ 
intosh,  Boston  Post  artist,  and 
the  preceots  of  the  ubiquitous 
Barron  still  govern  in  great  part 
the  News  Bureau’s  policy. 

Founded  58  years  ago,  the 
News  Bureau  is  now  the  New 
England  end  of  a  national  busi¬ 
ness,  acting  as  area  bureau  for  a 
chain  of  financial  papers  and 
giving  in  its  own  publication  the 
full  details  of  New  England  in¬ 
vestment  news. 

It  is  now  a  morning  paper,  p.m. 
publication  having  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1939.  It  sends  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  its  New 
York  affiliate,  what  financial 
news  of  New  England  the  editors 
believe  the  former  might  wish, 
cutting  in  on  the  Dow-Jones 
ticker  whenever  it  wants. 

’The  detail  of  investment  news 
from  the  six  New  England  states 
is  gathered  by  correspondents  in 
the  larger  cities,  moH  of  whom 
are  newspaper  financial  editors, 
but  independent  men  are  main¬ 
tained  at  the  State  House  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  at  City  Hall,  the  Court 
House,  and  elsewhere. 

Subscribers  pay  $18  a  year  for 


the  Boston  News  Bureau  or  seven 
cents  at  the  stands.  It  now 
averages  12  pages  as  against  14 
or  18  in  pre-war  years. 

Barron's  Weekly  is  orinted  in 
the  Boston  plant  although  its 
editorial  offices  are  in  New  York. 

A  non-investor  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  amount  of 
general  news  carried  daily  in  the 
Boston  News  Bureau’s  3-column 
pages. 

Says  Frank  M.  Simmons,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Bureau,  “War 
news  w'll  always  affect  securi¬ 
ties.”  He  points  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  surrender  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  Dow-.Tones  ticker, 
financial  wire  service  of  this 
country,  carried  one-third  of  its 
outnut  on  war  news. 

Simmons  is  an  affable  man 
with  a  high  regard  for  the  late 
Clarence  W.  Barron,  philan¬ 
thropist.  eccentric,  globe-trotter, 
and  founder  of  investment  and 
security  Journalism. 

Bom  in  Boston’s  North  Fnd, 
Barron  first  worked  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Daily  News  where  he 
scooped  the  town  through  his 
knowledge  of  shorthand  during 
a  debate  on  finance  between 
Wendell  Phillips  and  William 
Lloyd  Garrison. 

"ViaionarY  Villord' 

Going  to  the  Transcrint.  Bar¬ 
ron  pointed  out  to  the  late 
George  Mandell  that  it  was  ab- 
.surd  to  give  the  quotations  of 
Boston  securities  in  the  paper 
without  ever  furnishing  the  news 
behind  the  fluctuations.  Asked 
to  pick  up  a  news  item  each  day 
on  State  Street.  Barron  was 
granted  the  request  that  he  be 
allowed  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  ’The  Street,  never  failing 
thereafter  to  make  good  with 
a  daily  financial  story. 

’The  innovation  increased 
Transcrint  circulation  15%  in  a 
few  weeks.  But  into  the  nepotic 
Transcript  of  the  time,  Barron 
soon  tossed  unwittingly  a  netard. 
He  denounced  Henry  Villard’s 
Oregon  Transcontinental  scheme, 
referring  to  him  as  “Visionary 
Villard.”  Villard  had  married 
Fanny  Garrison,  daughter  of 
William  Llovd  Garrison,  the 
abolitionist.  C.  F.  Hovey,  the 
pioneer  abolitionist,  backed  Gar¬ 
rison  in  all  matters,  the  C.  F. 
Hovey  and  Co.  office  was  also 
Transcript  headquarters  and  one 
of  the  heavy  C.  F.  Hovev  stock¬ 
holders  was  George  Mandell, 
president  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
pany. 

At  first  the  Barron  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  himself,  a  printer  with 
a  hand  press,  and  a  couple  of 
messengers.  For  a  dollar  a  day 
he  sent  news  to  bankers,  brok¬ 
ers  and  businessmen  as  fast  as 
he  found  it.  striking  it  off  on 
handbills,  which  he  delivered  to 
their  doors. 

When  tickers  and  telephones 


arrived.  Barron  used  them  un¬ 
sparingly,  even  in  his  private 
life,  and  at  h<s  dea^h  in  1928.  at 
the  age  of  73,  he  had  18  tele¬ 
phones  In  his  Beacon  Street 
mansion. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  Barron 
protested  ths^  h’s  sort  of  news¬ 
papers  (he  had  bought  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  1902  and 
created  other  similar  pu''i*ca- 
tions)  were  better  off  without 
advertising. 

“What  rises  bv  advertising 
micht  fall  by  its  slack.”  he  often 
.«aid.  He  made  a  vast  fortune 
bv  the  advertising  carried  in  his 
investment  da'ly  columns  but 
toward  his  death  remarked  that 
he  “felt  more  vulnerable  than  I 
did  in  the  old  handbill  days.” 

He  never  fired  an  emolove  and 
Simmons  follows  his  example  in 
an  office  where  creed  or  race 
have  never  been  conditions  of 
hiring. 

Its  Role  with  Ponri 

In  1923  s’>bscribers  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  News  Bureau  and  Barron’s 
other  financial  paners  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  cabled  stor’es  on 
King  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  oc- 
cunving  much  of  the  space,  and 
effete  Boston  ga«ped:  but  brokers 
and  bankers  apparently  enioved 
reading  about  Barron’s  adven¬ 
tures,  because  circulation  rose  at 
once.  TTie  toll  bill  on  one  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s  dispatches  surpasses  any¬ 
thing  on  record  in  financial  .iour- 
nalism  but  it  does  not  hang 
framed  on  the  city  room  wall 
and  the  total  Is  kept  confiden¬ 
tial. 

In  what  most  newsmen  con¬ 
sider  the  greatest  Boston  news 
storv  of  this  century,  the  Ponzi 
swindle,  the  News  Bureau  played 
a  consnicuous  role.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920  the  naper  devoted 
a  column  one  dav  to  Ponzi’s 
operations.  Barron  himself 
wrote  it.  He  called  Ponzi  a 
fraud,  declaring  his  supposed 
dealings  in  international  nostal 
reuiy  coupons  to  be  mythical. 

Two  davs  later  a  constable 
marched  into  Barron’s  office  with 
a  summons  to  answer  a  Ponzi 
complaint  in  an  action  of  tort, 
in  connection  with  which  Bar¬ 
ron’s  propertv  was  attached  in 
S5. 000.000.  But  on  the  trial  date 
Ponzi  languished  in  .iail  on  a 
charge  of  us*ng  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud,  and  Barron  had  the  sum¬ 
mons  and  attachment  framed 
and  hung  on  the  city  room 
wall. 

In  1937  the  naper  nubllshed  a 
140-page  Jubilee  Edition  ( the 
firct  News  Bureau  appeared  in 
18871,  believed  at  the  time  to 
have  been  the  largest  paper  ever 
published  in  Boston. 

Associate  news  editor  is 
Richard  B.  Cole,  who  came  di¬ 
rectly  to  th“  News  Bureau  from 
Williams  College.  His  father, 
the  la^e  Herber  M.  Cole,  started 
with  Barron  in  the  early  days  of 
the  paoer  and  moved  up  to  edi¬ 
tor  and  latterly  president  of  the 
corporation. 

A  former  financial  editor  of 
the  Transcript,  Fred  McCarthy, 
is  now  aviation  news  editor  for 
the  paper;  the  job  is  important 
since  Boston  finance  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
heavily  backing  the  city  as  “The 
Air  Hub  Of  ’Hie  Universe.” 

Another  feature  of  the  News 


ANPA  Thanks  Piki 

Thanks  to  Byron  Ptlss 
his  assistants  “lor  thsk 
and  efficient  administsd^ 
the  Office  of  CensorsUpTs^ 
expressed  lost  week  by  (b^ 
ton  Williams,  general 
ager  of  the  American  Nm^ 
paper  Publishers  — ig|^ 

in  the  43rd  and  lost  JU|| 
Censorship  Bulletin  aast^ 
ing  the  end  of  the  voltaiaj 
censorship  Code, 

Bureau  is  the  weekly  m 
which  appears  each  Mug 
written  by  BartholoaiS  ) 
Griffin,  an  associate  edltirn 
for  40  years  editorial  writ*. 

A  former  Transcript  hAm 
ing  solicitor,  Raymond 
business  manager.  Most  Im 
are  written  by  one  mu,iivi 
MacDonald. 

Secretary  of  the  corpaMi 
( Boston  News  Bureau,  Iitt)  i 
Guy  Bancroft,  brother  of  thik 
Hugh  Bancroft,  who  was  a  at 
in-law  of  Barron,  and  for  Us 
years  took  a  leading  part  ia  tii 
direction  of  the  Barroa  Its 
Enterprises. 

And  as  famous  In  Bostakt 
in  New  York  is  the  Timad'A: 
The  News  That’s  Fit  To  Wnf 
is  the  Boston  News  Buna.! 
motto: 

“The  Truth  In  Its  Proper  U* 

■ 

New  Reynaud  Papa 
Reported  in  Paris 

A  new  Paris  newspapt 
staffed  by  prominent  Frer:: 
pre-war  journalists,  and  backei 
by  former  Premier  Paul 
naud,  according  to  reports  rejc: 
ing  the  New  York  Times,  c 
scheduled  to  start  publlcstc; 
this  week. 

The  newspaper,  Meridie*,  w,, 
support  the  political  policie " 
General  de  Gaulle. 

■ 

Gift  of  Land 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Aug.  29- 
Hope  for  the  development  of : 
recreation  spot  for  Texas  new; 
men  was  expressed  following  tl» 
recent  gift  of  a  lot  near  tb 
Gulf  coast  to  the  editors  and  « 
porters  of  'Texas,  by  Floyd  Hur 
man,  real  estate  developer. 

Scott 

Ink  Distribution 
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GCNEflAl  MOTORS 


This  painting  of  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike  on 
September  8, 1883,  is  a  composite,  in  Currier  &  Ives  style,  of 
an  actual  photograph  of  the  historic  engine  and  a  mural 
now  decorating  the  Montana  State  Capitol  in  Helena. 


Sun  glinting  on  yellow  metal  marked  a  great 
moment  in  railroad  history  that  day  in  September, 
1883.  At  Gold  Creek,  Montana,  General  U.  S. 
Grant  drove  home  a  golden  spike  —  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific,  first  of  the  northern  transcontinental 
railroads,  was  completed. 

Shortly  after,  a  special  train  puffed  over  the  spot, 
carrying  officials  and  distinguished  guests  from  the 
East  and  Europe,  on  the  first  through  train  trip 
from  St.  Paul  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

History  is  still  being  made  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 


as  great  trains  of  battle-bound  freight  hurry  west¬ 
ward  in  support  of  fighting  forces. 

For  here  mighty  GM  Diesel  freight  locomotives 
are  writing  a  brilliant  record  of  accomplishment 
over  steep  and  twisting  mountain  grades. 

Hauling  greater  tonnages  faster  and  at  lower 
cost,  they  are  showing  today  what  tomorrow  can 
bring  when  whole  lines  are  GM  Dieselized.  Then 
this  momentous  power  will  usher  in  an  era  when 
freight  will  travel  faster,  passengers  ride  with 
greater  comfort,  speed  and  luxury,  and  the  whole 
land  benefit  from  lower  railroading  costs. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE  DIVISION,  La  GfoogafUt. 


ENGINES . .  ISO  to  2000  H.P.  . .  CieVBJ^D  OIBSSl  ENGINS  DIVISION,  Oanlaitd  ll,  Ohia 


DIESEL 

POWER 


ENGINES ...  15  io  250  H.<>. 


OETROir  blESei  ENGtlSie  DIVISION,  Dastroit  23,  Mich.. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


a  number  of  trade  fielda.  Fea¬ 
tured  is  the  fact  that  nationally- 
known  manufacturers  endorse 
and  recommend  household  use 
of  the  water-normalizing  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  care  of  their 
products.  The  new  campaign 
represents  almost  twice  as  much 
space  in  the  same  newspapers 
that  carried  the  earlier  adver¬ 
tising.  The  brands  and  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  Calgon  endorser 
manufacturers  are  to  be  tied  in. 
Space  is  two  columns  by  seven 
inches.  Ketchum,  Macl^od  and 
Grove,  Pittsburgh,  is  the  agency. 

The  Queen's  In 

THE  QUEEN  MARY  with  her 
load  of  returning  service  men 
docked  in  New  York  City  Tues¬ 
day  night,  and  readers  of  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  papers  found 
not  only  a  news  story  on  the 
ship’s  arrival  but  an  ad.  A 
New  York  Central  insertion, 
the  ad  was  captioned  “The 
Queen’s  In’’  and  pictured  the 
great  ship  at  anchor  at  even 
the  pier  of  the  right  number. 
Work  was  started  on  the  ad 
about  a  month  ago,  P.  V.  D. 
Lockwood,  NYC  advertising 
manager,  told  Editor  &  Pubush- 
ER  but  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
war  made  some  “hectic  re¬ 
visions’’  necessary  at  the  last 
minute,  to  give  the  correct  copy 
slant.  For  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  the  company  requested 
New  York  City  newspapers  to 
place  the  ad  the  day  after  the 
ship’s  arrival.  It  is  also  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  on  the  reg¬ 
ular  New  York  Central  sched¬ 
ule.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is 
the  agency.  The  ad  featured 
the  work  of  the  railroad’s  har- 
^r  fleet  which  assisted  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  and  in  carrying 
the  soldiers  to  trains. 

Two  Good  Stamps 
IN  ADVERTISEMENTS  in  the 
fall  campaign  of  the  W.  L. 
Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brockton. 
Mass,  artwork  and  copy  will 
closely  associate  the  most  re¬ 
cently  validated  shoe  ration 
stamp  (No.  4)  with  the  Douglas 
trade-mark,  the  portrait  of  W.  L. 
Douglas  which  has  been  stamped 
on  the  sole  of  every  pair  of 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoes  since  1884. 
The  keynote  of  the  campaign 
will  be  the  slogan,  “One  good 
stamp  deserves  another.”  Open¬ 
ing  ads  will  appear  in  Life 
magazine,  American  Legion 
Monthly  and  Foreign  Service 
with  newspaper  advertising  to 
follow  in  cities  where  Douglas 
owns  and  operates  its  own  shoe 
stores,  or  where  It  has  wide 
dealer  distribution.  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  is 
the  agency. 

Available  Again 
USING  newspaper  advertising 
for  the  first  time.  Varva 
toiletries  is  announcing  that 
“Follow  Me”  Toilet  Water  is 
again  available.  The  campaign 
will  break  in  mid-September, 
with  copy  to  appear  weekly  in 
76  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  in  several  shopping 
papers.  This  ad  series  Is  in  ad- 
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dition  to  Varva's  continuous 
campaign  in  about  15  national 
magazines.  Lawrence  C.  Gum- 
binner  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  handles  the  account. 

Booklet  Offer 

TIDE  WATER  ASS(X:iATED 
OIL  CO.,  Associated  Division, 
is  placing  four-color  ads  in  the 
magazine  sections  of  West  Coast 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers 
to  call  attention  to  its  free  book¬ 
let,  “Ships  of  the  Merchant 
Marine.”  Copy  is  in  vignette 
form.  Lennen  and  Mitchell,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Pepperell  Promotion 
PROMOTION  of  the  Pepperell 
name  on  work  fabrics  gets 
into  high  gear  with  the  addition 
this  month  of  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement,  the  American  Weekly, 
to  the  company’s  media  list. 
Ads  on  the  work-clothing  fabrics 
have  been  appearing  in  the 
Farm  Journal  and  Successful 
Farming,  but  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  first  attempt  to  reach 
the  wage-earner  market.  Ads 
feature  the  Pepperell  label  in 
large  size,  and  stress  the  “double 
value”  that  comes  from  buying 
Pepperell  fabrics  —  good  looks 
and  long  wear.  The  campaign 
expansion  is  in  anticipation  of 
the  future  demand  for  branded 
work  clothing,  the  company 
states. 

Bigger  Ads 

NEWSPAPER  copy  promoting 
Duff’s  baking  mixes  will  be 
increased  in  size  in  28  major 
markets  across  the  country,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  American  Home 
Foods,  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces.  In  those  markets,  the 
former  50-line  insertions  will 
jump  to  200  lines,  but  they  will 
be  continued  in  200  secondary 
ones.  The  change  will  involve 
an  additional  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  $175,000 
by  the  company  in  newspapers. 
Tile  mixes  are  manufactured  by 
an  Americart  Home  Foods  sub¬ 
sidiary,  P.  Duff  &  Sons,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  The  agency  is  Earl  W. 
Bothwell,  Pittsburgh. 

Agency  Appointments 
MILKMAID,  INC.,  New  York 
City,  manufacturer  of  milk- 
content  cosmetics,  has  appointed 
Newell-Emmett  Co.  as  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel;  newspapers  and  magazines. 

.  .  .  Rex  Corp.,  Burlington,  la., 
manufacturer  of  cleansing  ma¬ 
terials.  to  Scott-Telander,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Schedule  calls  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  newspapers  and 
farm  papers  with  general  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  to  follow  this 
fall. 

10  New  Accoimts 
JEAN  SPADEA  STUDIO  an¬ 
nounces  it  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  retail  newspaper 
advertising  of  10  new  accounts: 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co..  Atlanta;  Love- 
man,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birming¬ 
ham;  Kerr’s,  Oklahoma  City, 
Olka.;  Harold’s,  Minneapolis; 
Neusteter,  Denver;  L.  L.  Berger, 
Buffalo;  F^h’s,  Syracuse;  Sel- 
man’s,  Louisville,  ’The  Boston 
Store,  Milwaukee,  and  Furch- 
gott’s.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Duncan  Delaiield 


Duncan  Named 
SPITZER  &  MILLS,  Ltd.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
C.  W.  Duncan  as  vice-president. 
On  leave  of  absence  for  over 
three  years  while  with  the 
RCAF,  Mr.  Duncan  returned  to 
the  agency  in  August,  1944.  He 
is  in  the  Montreal  office. 

Joins  Benton  &  Bowles 

JAMES  DELAFIELD  has  joined 

Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Maxwell 
House  Coffee  and  Yuban  Coffee. 
He  was  with  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  chief  of  the  dtof- 
fee.  Tea  and  Special  Foods  Divi¬ 
sion  since  1942,  and  was  formerly 
in  management  work  with  the 
Grand  Union  Co. 

In  New  Spots 

Burton  G.  Feldman  from 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  to  Olian 
Advertising  Co.  as  copy  chief. 

.  .  .  Harold  Adler,  formerly  of 
the  Herbert  Bielefeld  Studios,  to 
art  director  of  the  Olian  agency, 
Chicago  office.  .  .  .  Ethel  Shields 
from  production  staff.  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  to  Gravenson 
Co.,  New  York,  as  production 
manager.  .  .  .  Muriel  Farmer 
from  Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross  to 
Norman  A.  Mack  &  Co. 

Robert  Robson,  formerly  with 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  to  Grant 
Advertising,  Inc.,  as  production 
and  traffic  manager.  .  .  .  John  J. 
O'Keefe,  from  assistant  to  the 
advertising  manager  in  charge 
of  publicity  and  public  relations, 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  to 
Sutton  News  Service,  Inc.,  as 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Vincent 
L.  Laustsen,  formerly  of  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt.  to  Marvin 
Sherres,  Advertising,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

K.  B.  Craig  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont,  as 
advertising  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nyal  Division.  He 
was  formerly  with  Tuckett  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  .  .  .  John  C.  Drake 
from  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  radio  station  WLS,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  the  copy  department  of 
Burton  Browne  Advertising, 
Chicago. 

E.  L.  WiATT  from  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  New 
Orleans,  to  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger,  Roma  Wine,  New  Orleans. 
.  .  .  James  Windmuller  from 
copy  chief,  George  H.  Hartman 
Co.,  Chicago,  to  Fitzgerald  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  New  Orleans 
as  writer,  account  executive  and 
member  of  the  agency  plan 
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board.  Also  new  with  thtu, 
is  Jim  Roth,  formerly 
art  director  of  Battea.13 
Durstine  &  Osborn, 
will  be  assistant  art  dfawtu 

Service  Stars 
DANIEL  C.  KAUPHBi 

sumes  his  duties  as 
dent  and  account  exeentlft 
Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Ist, 
Sept.  1,  having  been  rtlsj 
from  the  service  aftir 
years  in  the  Army. 

Gerald  L.  J.  Mrmm^ ; 
merly  with  the  U.  S.  Kii 
“mosquito  fleet”  of  subi: 
chasers  in  the  Caribbaa, 
joined  the  staff  of  theCC 
garty  Advertising  Ageng  ' 
cago,  as  manager  of  tht  t' 
service  department  BeCon 
tering  service  he  was  is 
Chicago  office  of  George  A. 
Devitt  Co.,  publishm^  re 
sentatives. 

Jack  Wyatt  has  retanr 
Buchanan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  lod 
been  appointed  account  eu 
tive.  He  recently  ree^ 
discharge  from  the  Mercb 
Marine. 


Street  &  Finney  Oificn 

THE  following  new  ofiScars  ih 
elected  at  a  recent 
the  board  of  director!  of  Sli 
&  Finney,  Inc.,  New  York:  H 
Finney,  president;  Jon 
Mayer,  vice-president;  Fid  B 
LAR,  treasurer;  F.  S.  Pam,.^ 
tary.  Robert  Finney  wui 
pointed  general  manager,  f 
Faxon  and  John  Kelly  m 
as  account  executives  andJ' 
Price  as  copy  chief. 


Company  Changes 
JAMES  A.  BAUBIE  hu  m 
appointed  director  of  the 
lie  relations  department 
Westinghouse  Electric  Cr 
succeeding  G.  Edward  Piw* 
assistant  to  the  president,  > 
has  resigned  to  open  office 
New  York  as  a  counsel  in  p.: 
relations.  .  . .  Frederick  H.Jc' 
Jr.,  third  vice-president  of 
Chicago  Federated  Advert:^ 
Club,  has  resigned  as  adve' 
ing  manager  of  RockwellBa: 
Co.,  Chicago. 


Heads  New  Division 
WARREN  W.  LEWIS  hu 
named  by  Evans  AsocJ 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  to  !i 
its  newly  established  public: 
lations  and  publicity  bun 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPP! 

IS  resumed  over  the  ocec 


HOLMEN'S  NEWSPmi 

will  agoin  be  offered  to  o. 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  Mill 

Norrkoping,  Swede's 
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EYES  ON  THE  SEA 


Legs  braced  against  the  rise  and  fall, 
the  lookout  jjcers  into  the  blackness 
where  watery  mountains  wash  the  dim 
stars  or  hiss  their  threats  along  the 
ship’s  steel  bows. 

Guarded  by  sea-wise  eyes,  four  thou¬ 
sand  war-built  U.  S.  merchant  vessels 
have  carried  America’s  strength  to 
victories  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

To  win  this  war,  our  country  has 
had  to  turn  its  eyes  to  the  sea.  For 
our  defense,  our  security,  our  fighting 
ability  depend  upon  that  lifeline  of  the 


Army  and  Navy — our  own  merchant 
marine.  And  the  same  shipping  can 
safeguard  our  peacetime  prosperity! 

Today,  we  have  the  vessels,  the 
skilled  crews,  the  efficient,  privately 
owned  shipping  companies.  We  have 
the  historic  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936*  that  gives  them  all  encourage¬ 
ment.  This  time,  let’s  not  throw  away 
these  national  assets. 

The  men  and  ships  of  American 
Export  Lines  have  served  anonymously 
in  many  theaters  of  war.  But  in  peace. 


they  will  again  carry  U.  S.  goods  and 
U.  S.  ideas  along  our  well-learned 
routes  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  to  India  and  Burma. 


*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936: 
''^Necessary  Jot  the  national  defense  and  {our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,"  is  a  merchant 
fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  hy  citizens." 


American  Export  Lines 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 

Rulings  on  Veterans 
Job  Rights  Applied 

By  Benjamin  Weme 

M*mb«r  of  Now  York  Bor,  Locturor  at  N.  Y.  Uniyersity 


FURTHER  questions  on  vet¬ 
erans'  reemployment  rights 
are  considered  in  this  second 
article  on  the  subject. 

Riqht  to  Anothor  Job 

Q.  May  a  union  compel  a 
provision  in  its  collective  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  make  a  war 
veteran,  returning  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  employer,  eligible  for  jobs 
other  than  the  one  he  previously 
filled  or  would  be  entitled  to 
under  Selective  Service  Act? 

A.  No.  The  issue  is  one 
which  must  be  decided  by  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

Loyoii  Tronsier,  Etc. 

Q.  May  an  employer  in  a 
union  shop  lay  off  or  downgrade 
a  union  member  in  order  to  re¬ 
hire  a  veteran? 

A.  Yes,  but  he  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  charge  of  attacking 
the  union  under  the  guise  of 
complying  with  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  violation  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act.  Even  if  he  could  vin¬ 
dicate  the  reinstatement  of  a 
non-union  veteran  with  inferior 
seniority  standing  on  the  ground 
that  be,  in  good  faith,  relied  on 
administrative  interpretations, 
he  would  still  have  to  prove 
that  such  rehiring  necessitated 
the  elimination  of  a  union  mem¬ 
ber.  Since  the  NLRB  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  alert  to  penalize  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  Wagner  Act  under 
the  guise  of  compliance  with 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  it  might 
be  very  difficult  for  him  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  Board  that  he  had  not 
discriminated  against  a  dis¬ 
missed  employe  as  a  union 
member. 

Contractual  Rights 

Q.  Veteran  had  been  a  deal¬ 
er  in  automobiles  and  was  under 
contract  to  Ford  Company.  Al¬ 
though  he  left  for  service  with 
the  understanding  he  would  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  as  a  dealer  upon 
his  return,  negotiations  were 
made  with  a  competitor  of  his 
to  assume  his  agency.  His  resig¬ 
nation  was  request^.  When  he 
failed  to  resign,  the  company 
took  advantage  of  a  termination 
clause  in  the  contract.  Does 
such  a  clause  in  a  contract  giv¬ 
ing  the  company  the  right  to 
terminate  the  contract  at  will 
on  60  days’  notice  provide  the 
employer  with  legal  means  of 
cancelling  the  contract? 

A.  The  automobile  manufac¬ 
turing  companv  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  under  the  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  to  re¬ 
store  the  contract.  The  court, 
deciding  in  the  dealer’s  favor, 
stated  that  should  it  be  wrong, 
the  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  protect  adequately  the  men 
and  women  in.  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  The  company’s  promise  to 
cooperate  with  the  dealer  dur¬ 
ing  his  militarv  service  the  court 
deemed  a  waiver  of  its  right 
to  terminate  the  contract. 


Q.  A  veteran  had  requested 
reinstatement,  had  negotiated 
with  his  employer,  and  had  not 
filed  suit  for  some  six  months 
thereafter.  What  is  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  right  to  reemployment 
and  as  of  what  date? 

A.  The  employer  must  pay 
compensation  for  the  period 
from  the  institution  of  suit  until 
he  “shall  have  restored  the  vet¬ 
eran  to  his  previously  held  po¬ 
sition.’’  A  deduction  in  back 
pay  is  ordered  for  part  of  the 
period  in  which  a  lower  court 
decision  favorable  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  the  case  stood  unre¬ 
versed.  but  no  deduction  is 
made  for  interim  earnings  as  is 
done  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act — notwithstanding 
an  indication  that  the  particular 
veteran  “actually"  had  engaged 
in  his  profession  elsewhere  dur¬ 
ing  the  period. 

In  the  only  other  case  on  rec¬ 
ord  a  contrary  decision!  was 
reached.  There,  three  days^  after 
his  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army,  the  plaintiff  applied 
for  his  old  job,  but  the  employer 
delayed  three  and  a  half  months 
in  reinstating  him.  The  em¬ 
ployer  argued  that  back  wages 
could  not  be  ordered  under  the 
Act  except  as  an  “incident”  to 
an  order  for  restoration  of  em¬ 
ployment  The  court  held  that 
the  claim  for  back  pay  from  the 
date  of  refusal  to  the  date  of 
employment  presented  a  valid 
cause  of  action  under  the  law. 
Furthermore,  the  court  specifi¬ 
cally  declared  that  the  Act 
should  not  be  construed  “to  con¬ 
fine  the  right  to  recover  wages 
only  to  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
service  man  is  required  to  go 
into  court  to  recover  his  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Apprenticeship  Training 

Q.  How  may  employers  util¬ 
ize  apprentices  whom  they  may 
train? 

A.  The  law  for  vocational 
training  of  disabled  veterans 
<  P.L.  No.  16,  78th  Congress,  1st 
Session )  permits  participation 
by  industry  in  veteran  training 
programs.  Training  period  wages 
will  be  supplemented  by  gov¬ 
ernment  pensions  or  subsistence 
allowances.  Approval  of  the 
program  is  essential,  or  veterans 
will  not  receive  financial  as¬ 
sistance  for  training.  To  insure 
such  approval,  file  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  program  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  for  ap¬ 
proval  as  an  accredited  estab¬ 
lishment  for  training  veterans 
as  apprentices.  Set  forth  all 
facts  concerning  the  program: 
(1)  type  of  work;  (2)  salary: 
(3)  hours  on  job;  (4)  work 
processes  or  subjects  to  be 
learned;  (5)  hours  of  classroom 
instruction;  and  (6)  all  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Also,  in  the  case  of  appren- 


No  Premiuzn  Pay 

Waahingtoa.  Aug.  20 — ^N«wa- 
paper  employea  —  editoriaL 
mechanical  or  buaineu  office 
— are  not  war  worker*  and 
therefore  are  not  entitled  to 
premium  pay  for  being  on  the 
job  Aug.  IS  and  16.  the  days 
which  have  been  substituted 
for  V-J  Day  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  has  ruled. 


ticeship  plan  for  disabled  vet¬ 
erans,  file  a  job  analysis  sched¬ 
ule  of  jobs  available  in  your 
organization  with  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  your  Region. 
Set  forth  the  same  six  sets  of 
facts  as  indicated  above. 

Any  eligible  veteran  under 
Public  Law  No.  346  (GI  Bill  of 
Rights)  may  obtain: 

1.  One  year  (or  equivalent  in 
continuous  part-time  study)  of 
education  or  training,  or  re¬ 
fresher  or  retraining,  at  any 
institution  of  his  own  choice. 

2.  An  additional  period  of 
education  (not  to  exceed  three 
years)  equal  to  veteran’s  period 
of  service  if  he  makes  satis- 
facton^  progress  in  studies  or 
training,  and  was  not  over  25 
years  of  age  at  time  he  entered 
Service  (veteran  who  was  over 
25  is  eligible  if  his  education 
or  training  was  impeded,  de¬ 
layed.  interrupted  or  interfered 
with  because  he  entered  Serv¬ 
ice.) 

Under  the  GI  Bill,  the  vet¬ 
eran  is  absolutely  free  to  choose 
any  course  of  training  he  may 
select  but  it  must  be  at  an 
approved  educational  or  train¬ 
ing  institution.  All  eligible  vet¬ 
erans  are  entitled  to  payments 
of  tuition  and  other  expenses 
including  laboratory,  library, 
health  and  infirmary  fees,  books, 
other  supplies  and  equipment, 
not  exceeding  $500  a  year. 
They  also  may  receive  a  sub¬ 
sistence  allowance  of  $50  per 
month  if  without  dependents  and 
$75  a  month  with  dependents. 

Note  that  GI  Bill  provides 
that  no  payments  will  be  made 
to  “institutions,  businesses  or 
other  establishments  furnishing 
apprentice  training  on  the  job.” 
It  is  our  understanding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  applies  only  to 
tuition. 

B 

Governor,  Publisher 
Honor  Providence  Staff 

PaovinENCE.  R.  I.,  Aug.  20 — 
Editorial  employes  of  the  Provi- 
dencp.  Journal  and  Bulletin  were 
doublv  honored  last  week.  On 
Aug.  14  Gov.  J.  Howard  McGrath 
dropped  in  at  the  news  room 
“to  express  the  State’s  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  contribution 
which  the  papers  have  made  to 
the  total  war  effort  of  the  State.” 

The  next  day.  Publisher  Sevel- 
lon  Brown  .sent  a  note  to  all 
hands  thanking  them  for  “the 
fine  cooperative  spirit  shown  .  .  . 
during  the  difficult  days  since 
the  Japanese  first  peace  offer” 
and  for  “the  excellence  of  the 
editions”  published  during  the 
period. 


Janesville,  Wia, 
Daily  Observes 
100th  Birthday 

Janesville,  Wis.,  Aug.  s 
The  Janesville  Gazette,  th*  cit» 
oldest  business  enterpriie,  i 
served  its  100th  annivemn. 
Aug.  14. 

Sole  survivor  of  about  i 
newspaper  ventures  laundMti 
Janesville  during  the  past  eg 
tury,  the  Gazette  hu  bttg 
daily  since  1857  and  taka 
place  with  two  other  Wiscons 
publications  issued  for  m 
than  a  century — the  Milwajt, 
Sentinel  and  the  Madisn  Sti 
Journal. 

The  Gazette  has  been  pk 
lished  by  the  Bliss  family  fj 
more  than  60  years.  Responsiii 
for  the  progress  of  the  papi 
over  a  period  of  54  yean  n 
Howard  F.  Bliss,  first  meaii 
of  the  family  associated  withta 
newspaper,  and  his  son,  HirryE 
Bliss,  father  of  the  present  n 
publishers. 

Howard  F.  Bliss  entered  % 
business  in  1883  and  conti.iua 
active  until  his  death  in  IIU 
Harry  H.  Bliss,  first  as  adverb 
ing  manager  and  later  as  but 
ness  manager  and  publiAe 
spent  45  years  with  the  Guetk 
before  his  death  in  1937. 

Co-publishers  since  1937  a 
Sidney  H.  and  Robert  W.  Blia 

The  Gazette  was  founded  k 
Levi  Alden  as  a  weekly.  New 
print  rationing  made  it  imp» 
sible  for  the  Gazette  to  pultt 
a  large  100th  anniversary  e# 
tion,  but  the  paper  hopes  topd 
lish  after  the  war  an  edite 
marking  its  century  of  propea 


I.  X.  McHugh  Dies 

Joseph  X.  McHugh,  53,  asr 
ciated  for  the  last  eight  yea 
with  his  brother,  J.  Thomas  Mr 
Hugh,  in  the  J.  Thomas  McHup 
Co.,  Indianapolis  newspaper  suy 
ply  business,  died  Aug.  19  i: 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  McHugh  t(t 
merly  worked  in  the  compoiig 
rooms  of  the  old  Indionapok 
Sun,  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Stor.aii 
from  1920  to  1937  with  their 
dianapolis  Star.  In  1937  hejoiad 
his  brother’s  company,  wbd 
distributes  Goodyear  printa 
supplies. 
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and  Football 

180,000 

continued  from  page  14 


tj.  S.  The  Golden  Gloves 
between  Chicago  and  New 
fork  WM.  until  the  war,  topped 
Mch  vear  with  an  interna- 
contest. 

fird  stands  out  as  an  im- 
irio  of  the  sports  world, 
year  the  Tribune  sports  de- 
srnt  distributed  $783,550 
ig  82  charities,  without 
jinft  die  charity  angle  In  its 
._}tions. 
buugurated  in  1030,  the  Chi- 
jUnd  Music  Festival  has  been 
its  beginning  the  largest 
it  of  Its  kind  held  in  Amer- 
It  is  a  unique  spectacle, 
ing  not  onlv  the  finest  in- 
•ntal  and  vocal  music,  but 
an  opportunity,  through 
jun’tv  singing  and  the 
itch-Iighting  ceremony,  for  its 
mces  to  participate.  Au- 
like  homespun  atmos- 
created  by  Phil  Maxwell, 
the  assistance  of  a  corps  of 
eran  festival  officials,  and 
by  a  huge  fireworks 

Bus  year’s  festival  was  a  vic- 
celebration  in  which  the 
•nee  voiced  prayers  of 
ts  that  war  is  over. 

Bie  first  festival  attracted  an 
overfiow  crowd  esti- 
at  more  than  150,000.  The 
Festival  started  as  a  25- 
it  show,  but  has  grown  in  box- 
appeal  until  today  $1.25  is 
fed  for  reserved  seats  and 
cents  for  general  admission, 
iough  homespun  in  outward 
ranee,  the  show  costs 
I.6W  to  stage  and  features 
6.000  participants,  Includ- 
contestants. 

Op  to  the  time  that  Ward  in- 
ited  the  All-Star  football 
t.  “All-American”  teams  had 
only  on  paper.  It  oc- 
to  the  Tribune  sports  edi- 
that  followers  of  football 
like  to  see  an  “All-Amer- 
licu”  team  in  action. 


Fobs  Elect  Players 
h  cooperation  with  a  group 
sewspapers.  later  augmented 
ndio  stations,  the  Tribune 
fans  to  vote  for  players 
coaches.  The  team  so  <*osen 
be  pitted  against  the  pro- 
lonal  champions  of  the  pre- 
oos  football  season. 

player  and  coach  polls  at- 
cd  phenomenal  voting.  In 
1940  vote  6,575,957  votes 
cast  for  players  and  5,881,- 
for  coaches.  Since  the  war, 
Tribune  has  invited  col- 
players  and  the  coaching 
each  year  to  build  an  All- 
•igregation. 

IMtar  football  tickets  have 
in  price  since  the  first 
in  1934.  The  top  price 
at  $1.65  and  continued 
to  $2  20.  $3.30,  $4  40.  and 
tte  last  three  years  $6.60. 
Wme  was  transferred  to 
W>e  Stadium,  Evanston,  in 
iy»»Pd  1944  to  avoid  excessive 
rpg  made  by  the  Chicago 
"•  Board,  Ward  said,  for  the 
■J «  Soldier  Field.  TTiis  year 
JJBSse  is  returning  to  Soldier 
^  a  crowd  in  excess  of 
"•WO  is  anticipated. 


Even  with  the  game  played  in 
Evanston,  the  Tribune  cleared 
$70,000  in  1943  and  $80,000  last 
.year  for  the  Army  Air  Force 
Aid  Society  and  Chicago  Ser¬ 
vicemen’s  Centers.  'The  same 
charities  will  share  in  this  year’s 
profits.  Ward  stated.  The  All- 
Stars,  coached  by  Bernie  Bier- 
man,  will  play  the  Green  Bay 
Packers.  1944  champions  of  the 
professional  league. 

Phil  Maxwell,  Hoosier  boy, 
whose  father  was  an  evangelistic 
singer,  is  a  brother  of  Don  Max¬ 
well,  Tribune  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor.  Phil 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Spencer  (Ind. )  Evening  World 
and  later  Northern  Indiana  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Tribune  when 
Bob  Lee  chose  him  to  promote 
the  first  festival. 


Personal  Note 

As  master  of  ceremonies.  Max¬ 
well  treats  his  audience  as  if 
they  were  sitting  across  from 
him  and  adds  a  personal  note  of 
comment  which  causes  his  au¬ 
dience  to  respond  with  a  fervor 
that  is  akin  to  religious  worshin. 
Yet  he  modestly  declares:  “No 
one  individual  can  dominate  this 
show.” 

“The  fundamental  success  of 
the  festival  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  able  to  surround 
ourselves  with  people  who  love 
music,  love  people  and  know 
what  people  love,”  he  added. 

In  recent  years,  the  festival 
has  been  broadcast  over  WGN, 
Tribune  station,  and  the  Mutual 
Network. 

Arch  Ward’s  football  game  at¬ 
tracts  a  different  type  of  audi¬ 
ence  and  is  “big  league”  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sports  field.  Ever 
since  the  first  game  ended  in 
a  scoreless  tie,  the  All-Star  con¬ 
test  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
spectacle  and  a  thrilling  game 
which  attracts  nationwide  atten¬ 
tion. 

Ward  knows  football  from 
A  to  Z.  At  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  sports  publicity 
director  in  the  days  of  Knute 
Rockne.  He  stages  the  All-Star 
game  with  all  the  trimmings  of 
a  college  homecoming,  with  a 
colorful  collegiate  band  which 
vies  with  the  All-Stars  for  au¬ 
dience  applause. 

In  normal  years,  special  trains 
from  cities  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago  bring  fans  to  the  game. 


ANG  Plans  to  Move 
Headquarters  from  N.  Y. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  21 — 
William  W.  Rodgers,  interna¬ 
tional  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  was 
in  Indianapolis  inspecting  pos¬ 
sible  sites  for  a  new  national 
headquarters  for  the  guild. 
While  here  he  visited  national 
headquarters  of  several  unions. 

Mr.  Rodgers  said  the  guild’s 
international  executive  board  is 
desirous  of  moving  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  headquarters  to  a  city 
which  is  centrally  located.  He 
said  he  expects  to  confer  on  the 
matter  with  the  ANG  board  at 
a  meeting  late  this  month  in 
Chicago.  No  definite  decision 
may  be  reached  at  that  time, 
however,  since  the  guild  expects 
to  renew  the  lease  on  its  present 
headquarters  in  New  York  for 
another  year,  he  said. 
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Another  Step  Toward 
Reduction  of  Food  Waste 

Today,  with  the  nation’s  food  supply  one  of  the 
top-urgent  problems,  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  more 
than  $5cx),cxx),cxx)  worth  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  alone  go  to  waste  annually. 

This  means  that  the  product  of  one  out  of  every 
four  acres  of  America’s  farms  is  going  to  waste  .  .  . 
that  one  out  of  every  four  hours  the  farmer  works 
is  wasted  .  .  .  that  one  out  of  every  four  dollars  the 
average  housewife  spends  for  food  goes  to  pay  for 
this  waste. 

For  years,  agricultural  leaders  and  food  distri¬ 
butors  have  been  trying  to  find  means  of  cutting 
down  waste.  Two  of  the  principal  types  of  waste 
are  in  transportation  and  spoilage:  The  transporta¬ 
tion  involzred  in  moving  huge  quantities  of  non-edible 
material — carrot  tops,  outside  leaves  of  cabbage,  and 
the  like;  the  spoilage  of  perishables  in  the  various 
stages  of  distribution. 

To  combat  these  wastes,  A  &  P  Food  Stores  and 
Ohio  State  University,  together  with  a  group  of 
Ohio  growers,  have  recently  embarked  on  a  program 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  pre-packaging  and 
refrigeration  of  produce  can  give  the  consumer  a 
fresher,  more  nutritious  product,  and  give  the 
grower  a  greater  return  for  his  labor.  All  types  of 
produce,  except  citrus  and  potatoes,  are  being  care¬ 
fully  trimmed,  and  wrapped  in  consumer-size  cello¬ 
phane  packages.  Then  they  are  placed  on  sale  in 
specially  constructed  open  refrigerator  cases  where 
they  remain  fresh  and  untouched  until  purchased  by 
the  consumer. 

The  next  step  in  this  program  contemplates  the 
trimming  and  packaging  of  produce  right  on  the 
farm.  Test  shipments  of  pre-packaged  strawberries 
from  Tennessee  and  peaches  from  South  Carolina 
are  first  moves  in  this  direction. 

During  the  year  or  more  this  experiment  is  to  run, 
careful  records  are  being  kept  of  freshness,  vitamin 
content,  cost  of  transportation,  and  salability,  in 
order  to  develop  methods  which  will  benefit  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers — and  will  combat  the  waste 
of  precious  food. 

These  experiments  are  further  evidence  of  A  &  P’s 
constant  efforts  to  improve  the  movement  of  food 
from  farm  to  dinner  table  .  .  .  efforts  that  today 
make  it  possible  for  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P 
to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distri¬ 
bution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Hospital  Ad  Schedule 
Is  Community  ‘Must’ 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


THERE  is  another  little  prob¬ 
lem  in  Uiese  days  of  shortages 
that  needs  immediate  considera¬ 
tion — the  lack  of  just  about 
everjrthing  you  can  mention — 
drugs  excepted — in  our  6.611 
registered  hospitals,  excluding 
those  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Regardless  of  its  size  or  loca¬ 
tion.  every  hospital  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  now  operating  with  re¬ 
duced  staffs;  the  food  situation  in 
some  is  deplorable;  and,  without 
exception,  standards  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  have  slipped  because  the 
men  and  women  who  ordinarily 
do  the  cleaning  work  are  not  to 
be  had. 

Unless  you  have  been  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  spend  some  time 
recently  in  a  hospital,  or  some 
relative  or  friend  has  told  you 
about  his  stay,  you  can't  possi¬ 
bly  know  the  hospitals’  handi¬ 
caps. 

Hospital  Statistics 

At  the  beginning  of  1945,  this 
country  had  191,000  licensed 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  all 
ages.  Some  are  disabled  or  re¬ 
tired.  The  armed  forces  have 
taken  more  than  60.000. 

There  are  6.611  registered  hos¬ 
pitals,  798  under  federal  super¬ 
vision,  539  under  state  control. 
There  are  fewer  internes.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  nurses  have 
joined  the  armed  services.  Dieti¬ 
tians,  also,  have  moved  on  to 
other  jobs — in  factory  cafe¬ 
terias,  hotels,  private  establish¬ 
ments.  and  restaurants. 

But  the  greatest  headache  of 
hospital  superintendents  is  the 
lack  of  common  labor.  For  many 
years,  these  people  have  been 
underpaid.  Today  they  can  earn 
from  20  to  100%  more  in  office 
buildings,  factories,  or  homes. 

Suggested  Campaign 

In  practically  any  market 
where  hospitals  are  in  service 
may  be  found  15  or  20  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers,  or  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  who 
would  underwrite  a  forceful, 
factual,  week-by-week  report  of 
just  what  is  going  on  in  the  local 
hospitals. 

Assume  your  community  sup¬ 
ports  five  hospitals.  Contact  the 
superintendents.  Ask  them  and 
their  head  nurses  to  spend  an 
evening  with  you.  preferably  in 
a  hotel  conference  room  where 
a  dinner  can  be  served.  Have  a 
stenographer  take  notes. 

Then  make  a  list  of  10  to  20 
merchants,  preferably  men  serv¬ 
ing  on  hospital  boards  or  those 
you  know  to  be  public  spirited 
to  the  extent  that  they  would 
underwrite  a  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Next,  have  new  pictures  taken 
of  the  five  hospitals,  inside  and 
outside  views. 

Then  comes  to  job  of  digging 
deep  into  actual  statistics;  num¬ 
ber  of  beds,  occupancy,  meals 
served,  operations  per  day,  week 
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and  month,  average  number  of 
clinical  patients,  what  it  costs 
to  serve  them,  food  consump¬ 
tion  by  day,  week  and  month, 
number  of  nurses,  doctors  and 
internes,  etc. 

You  don’t  have  to  write  scare 
headlines.  Most  of  your  readers 
have  recently  visited  a  friend  in 
some  hospital.  They  have  heard 
complaints  about  food,  room  ser¬ 
vice,  bills;  and  they  have  seen 
some  rather  untidy  rooms. 

Assuming  that  the  campaign  is 
to  be  written  for  five  hospitals, 
every  fifth  ad  should  be  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  one  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  ads  should 
be  run  in  rotation.  This  will 
give  you,  during  the  year,  about 
ten  ads  for  each  hospital. 

Using  the  pictures,  you  are 
now  ready  to  write— with  the 
assistance  of  the  superintendent 
or  head  nurse — 500  words  about 
the  So-and-So  Hospital.  Ads 
should  be  four  columns,  10  to 
15  inches  deep.  Set  up  one  ad 
for  each  hospital.  Pull  a  handful 
of  proofs,  and  let  your  solicitors 
start  selling  the  sponsors.  Some 
stores  can  be  sold  the  complete 
series  for  one  hospital — 10  ads. 
Others  will  buy  one  or  more  of 
the  series.  Naturally,  each  ad 
should  carry  a  by-line:  “This 
advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
Acme  Furniture  Co.” 

Of  this  you  can  be  sure:  No¬ 
body  is  interested  in  your  hos¬ 
pitals  but  the  citizens  of  your 
community.  The  logical  place 
to  start  improving  them  is  in 
the  advertising  offices  of  daily 
newspapers. 

(No.  149  in  a  series) 
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Salvage  to  Continue 
In  Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia.  Aug.  20 — Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  stay  on  the  battle¬ 
line  de.spite  the  end  of  the  war. 
according  to  Colley  S.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Salvage  Committee,  and  the  sal¬ 
vage  of  waste  paper  and  tin  will 
be  continued  indefinitely. 

A  message  to  every  county 
salvage  chairman  has  advised 
him  “to  stay  on  the  job  until  the 
crisis  is  passed.”  The  country  is 
still  acutely  short  of  paper  and 
tin.  Baker  said,  and  unless  col¬ 
lections  are  continued,  reconver¬ 
sion  may  be  slowed. 


Reduction  Ordered 

Washington,  Aug.  7  —  The 
Washington  Times-Herald  has 
been  charged  by  WPB  with  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  newsprint  quota  by 
865.62  tons  and  has  been  ordered 
to  reduce  use  by  215  tons  per 
quarter  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1945  and  the  first,  second 
and  third  quarters  of  1946  “un¬ 
less  specifically  otherwise  auth¬ 
orized  in  writing  by  the  board.” 


Q 


Shriwnham  Post  Newspaper  A(W 
Help  Workers 


M  l  IIMI.KII  in  I.K'.  ILK 
V<  OPK.MSi.  itK  NKW  KSV 
urn  lx  MiKU.s  IN  KOI 


VOL.  I,  NO.  1 

First  issue  oi  the  newspaper  put 
out  by  students  at  the  U.  S.  Army's 
journalism  school  in  England, 
published  Aug.  8.  The  8-page 
tabloid  is  a  complete  newspaper, 
covering  news  oi  war,  local  per¬ 
sonalities  and  events,  sports,  etc. 


Poinesville  Ads  Stress 
'Stay  Home  and  Work' 

Painesville,  O.,  Aug.  21 — “It 
Pays  to  Work  in  Painesville”  is 
the  keynote  of  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  through  which  the  Paines¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
selling  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  advantages  of 
jobs  with  home  industries. 

Chamber  officials  launched  the 
campaign  when  continuing  man¬ 
power  shortages  had  to  be  met 
either  by  further  inter-regional 
recruiting,  which  would  have  ag¬ 
gravated  an  already  acute  hous¬ 
ing  shortage,  or  by  luring  home 
folks  commuting  to  war  plants 
20  to  45  miles  away  back  to 
Painesville. 

The  ads,  carried  twice  a  week 
in  the  Painesville  Telegraph, 
have  awakened  the  community 
to  the  prospects  for  stable  post¬ 
war  employment  in  local  indus¬ 
tries  which  do  not  face  any 
major  cutbacks  or  conversion 
problems.  They  have  empha¬ 
sized  the  added  opportunities  for 
gardening,  family  life  and  other 
homely  pleasures  which  are  sac¬ 
rificed  by  those  who  spend  long 
hours,  tires  and  gasoline  in 
travel  to  war  plants  miles  away. 

The  campaign  has  been  the 
result  of  cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  advertising  managers 
of  the  community’s  leading  in¬ 
dustrial  firms,  and  a  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


More  Car  Ad  Studies 


Otis  A.  Kenyon,  chairman  of 
the  administrative  committee  in 
charge  of  the  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  study,  has  announced 
that  the  National  Association  of 
Transportation  Advertising  and 
the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  have  jointly  completed 
plans  for  the  second  year  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  ’Transporta¬ 
tion  Advertising. 


Find  New  fobs 


Chicago,  Aug.  20— A  di, 
ad  published  in  Chicago  duw 
last  week  immediately  aft«iK 
nouncement  of  Japan’s  surrt^V 
has  resulted  in  more 
offers  of  jobs  in  peacetl*.*' 
dustry  to  those  formerly  At 
ployed  in  the  Gas  Mask  DisiS* 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  job  offers  represented  iS* 
first  direct  reaction  to  t^ 
pany’s  plan,  announced  t 
Wednesday,  of  devoting  itii 
tire  facilities,  following  ten. 
nation  of  its  war  contract  i 
finding  jobs  for  750  dlsS 
workers.  J.  Nelson  Stuart,! 
eral  manager,  has  anrifl^, 
that  he  hopes  to  have  all  of  | 
workers  placed  in  peaceilf 
jobs  in  two  weeks’  time. 

In  addition  to  generous 
mination  pay,  the  conifai., 
plan  devised  by  Mr.  Stuart  i 
eludes  the  mailing  of  a  ’1 
side”  to  1,400  peacetimi  ^ 
ployers  in  the  Chicago  ani,C 
well  as  the  officers  and 
tors  of  more  than  600  banks;  |2 
the  placement  of  large  dispki 
ads  in  local  newspapers,  nA 
ommending  the  workers.  i 

Each  employe  will  be  suppIW 
with  an  individual  work  — 
ence  record  designed  to  in_». 
him  to  seek  the  kind  of  job  I 
which  his  skill  has  been 
veloped. 


Boston  Guild  Paper 

Boston,  Aug.  20 — ’The  An* 
can  Newspaper  Guild’s 
local  has  announced  the  forbl 
coming  publication  of  a 
four-page  paper  Bang  (BosI 
American  Newspaper  Guild), 
be  published  under  the  supenri 
sion  of  the  executive  CMaabr 
tee.  Editor  will  be  Marguc(ik| 
Stewart,  Traveler  copy  girl, 


Heads  Cancer  PublidM 

Appointment  of  Norman  W|t| 
ter  as  national  publicity  dirtcM 
of  the  American  Cancer  Sodsn 
has  been  announced  by  Robal| 
I.  Berger,  director  of  public  ir 
lationa.  Winter  was  fomet 
in  the  radio  and  advertldg| 
agency  fields. 


Austral  ii 


a  TIm  only  jourMl  tWH  * 
nowi  of  adv»rtl«fl,  sdiva 
Ing,  pubilihing,  piliS^  * 
commorcial  broadtsijil  * 
Auitralia  and  Naw 


If  you  ara  planning  lal*  -- 
paigns  or  ara  infarndna 
fhasa  Karrltoriaa  raad 


NEWSPAPER  NEVIS 

Sydney.  Anstral* 


Publlihad  Monthly,  Subacrlptloa  ralaU» 
par  yaar  port  fraa 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  AMERICAN  W- 
S04  Wart  1 10  St.,  Naw  York  »,  k  I 
Talaphona  ACadamy  t4dl 


lOITOR  A  PUILISHIRfer  Angnst  2i 


iglish  Daily 
it  Up  Under 
Brazil  Rule 


A  n»w  English-language  news- 
^  the  Brazil  Herald,  will 
in  Hio  de  Janeiro  next 
^  it  was  disclosed  this 
^  following  President  Getu- 
virgass  recent  decree  lifting 
rtnetions  on  publication  of 
^pers  in  foreign  languages. 
TIk  new  ruling  will  permit 
rtpapers  in  the  hemispheric 
images  —  English,  Spanish, 
ench.  and  Portuguese.  Polit- 
tfticles  will  not  be  per- 
tied,  and  the  papers  must 
L^in  strict  neutrality  so  far 
Hitemational  politics  is  con- 

^l^ent  Vargas  said  that  in 


Known  througliouf 
tilt  notion,  tlioso 
products  holp  givo 
Roehostor  hi  9  ho  ft 
por  eopito  voluo 
of  mo nuf oe turod 
products  omon9  oil 
tho  I  o  r  9  0  citios! 


Hiding  the  regulations,  he 
I  taking  into  consideration 
t  ill  other  American  nations 
nit  publications  in  the  four 
pages.  His  action  was  based 
I  00  the  Chapultepec  agree- 
it  which  recognizes  those 
mes,  and  on  the  Potsdam 
Eintion  for  freedom  of  the 
u,  with  which  the  Brazilian 
ernment  declares  it  is  in 


VFartime 


production 
of  airborne  radio,  radar,  battle 
announcing  equipment;  field 
telephones  and  switchboards 
gave  Stromberg'Carlson  a  record 
1944  volume  exceeding  $55,000,- 


^  tefia,  Bulgaria,  also  last 
M  a  new  newspaper  was 
[j^rized,  in  line  with  a  move- 
lat  toward  full  freedom  of  the 
Ml.  Permission  was  given  to 
ie  Journalistic  Union  by  Pre- 
Dtr  Simon  Georgiev  to  publish 
a  independent  daily  paper  as  a 
broid  public  tribune"  to  serve 
unwilling  to  use  the  exist- 
^  partisan  newspapers. 

Tie  premier  also  reiterated 
lit  immediate  and  severe  pun- 
iinent  would  be  meted  out  to 
inoos  disregarding  guarantees 
I  the  opposition  which  give 
ilifflited  freedom  to  print  cam- 
lign  material  for  the  Aug.  26 


Adler-Roeheiter  Clothes 
Beutch  k  Lomb  Optical  Goods 
Booch-Nut  Coffee 
Blue  Label  Ketchup 
Bond  Clothes 
Clapp  Baby  Foods 
Cutler  Mail  Chutes 
Oelco  Oil  Burners 
Eastman  Kodaits 
Evening  in  Paris  Cosmetics 
Fanny  Farmer  Candies 
Fashion  Park  Clothes 
French's  Mustard 
General  Railway  Signals 
Gleason  Gear  Cutters 
G-M  Auto  Accessories 
Graflex  Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman  Clothes 
Hickok  Belts  and  Braces 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos 
Matrix  Shoes 
Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
Pfaudler  Glass-lined  Tanb 
Ritter  Dentist's  Equipment 
Shur-On  Glasses 
Snider's  Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson  Radios 
Superba  Cravats 
Taylor  Thermometers 
Timely  Clothes 
Todd  Protectographs 
Women's  Arch-Aid  Shoes 


NOW  Stromberg-Carlson 
will  expand  to  meet  a  wide  de¬ 
mand  for  radio  and  television 
instruments.  Its  future  with 
telephones,  sound  equipment  and 
electronics  is  bright. 


PRODUCTS  labeled 
“There  is  nothing  finer  than  a 
Stromberg-Carlson”  will  provide 
peacetime  employment  for  thous¬ 
ands. 


ihres  Film  Record 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  20 — A 
mcro&lm  reading  machine  and 
of  35  mm.  film  on  which 
irt  photographed  all  pages  of 
iQ  inilable  issues  of  the  Los 
l^lei  Times  have  been  pre- 
aiied  to  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
<ilmry  by  the  Times.  (Not  all 
Boa  of  the  Times  are  in  exist- 
W*  because  the  files  were  de- 
Itroyed  in  the  dynamiting  of  the 
plant  in  1910.) 


ONLY  12  other  cities  equal 
Rochester’s  value  of  industrial 
production.  But  Rochester’s  per 
capita  value  is  highest  of  all! 
These  skilled,  high-wage,  finished 
product  workers  make  more, 
spend  more  to  live  better! 


GOOD  living  also  prevails 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  655,000 
Rochester  market  of  267  pros¬ 
perous  communities  and  one  of 
the  richest  farm  areas  in  the  East 
— all  dominantly  covered  by 
Rochester’s  two  fine  newspapers ! 


Times-Union  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

,  KvMiing  p  IWomfff^  and  Sunday  ^ 

nrUECTFR  NYrl  Twg.of2lGMn*ttHkpnpap*rs 

Uwllty  I  I  WaiwaiiiitoMw  -Ja  R.  RMCUMMir 

if  Mm  Awaaim  CMan  Sm»  rnmhM  Mem  Ym 
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Disney  Keeps  His  Eye 
On  Public  Relations 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIQ 


By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 


FOR  25  years,  an  inherent  part  wide  organization  that  talks  to 
of  Walt  Disney’s  enterprise  movie  goers  from  coast  to  coast. 


has  been  public  relations.  The  has  proven  invaluable  to  Disney, 
feeling  the  Disney  folks  have  is  In  appraising  the  potentials  of 


not  the  uncomfortable  one  of  each  idea  and  predicting  what 
the  public  breathing  down  their  audiences  he  will  most  likely 


set  «*ALt,WtV« 
KfM  TOOnxEB 

aUONGTtME 
haven't  we  V' 


I  m 


have  for  any  given  production,  .  ,,r-, 

research  has  added  considerably  General .  . . . 

to  Disney’s  hitting  the  bull’s  eye  juiy  .  I7.77fi,i5 

with  audiences.  June  18,97.1,04 

In  South  America,  one  pur-  .\utomotive 

pose  of  Disney  Productions  has  .  2  23n  ^ 

been  to  cement  good  neighbor  Financial . 

relations.  Leo  Samuels,  in  Dis-  July  .  2,222.80 

ney’s  foreign  department  said,  June  .  1,465,66 

“In  1940,  we  got  more  front  page  ..  - 

than  Cor-  knew  the  native  lan- 


1945 

1944 

Linage 

Linage 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

.  101,831.682 

97,129,991 

June  . 

.  107,531.777 

112,630.579 

Display  Only 

July  . 

.  75,203,060 

72,990,595 

June  . 

.  81.193,554 

86.701,969 

Classified 

July  . 

.  26,628.622 

24,139,396 

June  . 

.  26.338,223 

25.928.610 

Retail 

July  . 

.  52.826.203 

50,075,602 

June  . 

.  58,523,855 

60,886.621 

Department  Store 

July  . 

.  20.343.662 

19.781,278 

June  . 

.  23.333.720 

24.949.814 

General 

July  . 

.  17.776,153 

18,234.309 

June  . 

.  18,973,041 

21.062.332 

Automotive 

July  . 

.  2,377.900 

2.9^2.843 

June  . 

.  2,230,991 

3.256.087 

Financial 

July  . 

.  2,222,804 

1,757,841 

June  . 

.  1,465,667 

1,496,929 

deH  Hull  did!’’  guage  of  the  country  they  were  ganization  is  undersbai 

Disney’s  public  relations  ap-  ^isit.  proud,  that  the  code  ^ 

ba^  on  r«ei^ch"' Detlri^i^ed  Disney’s  philosophy  permeates  Norinandy  on  inyasionj 
to  aonroa^h  South  AmeHca^  his  entire  organization.  Leo  ‘Mickey  Mouse.’’  '  llfh., , 
makiriff  nnv  Catcher,  a  Disney  executive,  part  of  history  now!”  ^  1 

Samuels  explained  Diiney  rep-  ^aid.  “Walt  regards  himself  as  a  Men  close  to  Disney  1ft 
rM^ntativ^  stiS  all  the  cZ-  relations  counsel.  He’s  noint  oiR  how  far  the  ft 

tWe  always  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  with  400  bucks  and  n  i 

Stries  bXe  ?hey  made  S  we  Ian  lift  the  load  and  make  has  gone  in  25  years  Dht 
countries  Deiore  tney  maae  ineir  ^appy  or  sad  for  a  few  <ors  in  the  New  York  ant 

=1=.,,  rvr.ir.fo/4  mil  momcnts,  and  he’s  extremely  F&P,  “Why  Walt’s  one  of 


American  scene.  'The « 
ganization  is  undersb 
proud,  that  the  code  1 


Disney  and  Donald 


iwr-  Comii<>lc  qIco  nninforl  out  momenis,  ana  ne  s  cjiiicuiciy  .  uue  1 

necks.  Mr.  Public  is  right  with  '  ifum.vh  aft  Di^ev  ^nre-  conscious  of  this  responsibility.”  few  men  in  this  busine* 


them  all  the  timi 


-an  intevra  ^hat  although  all  Disney  repre- 
®  sentatives  couldn’t  speak  Span- 


a  consistent  hit  and  yosl 


part  of  the  whole  cetnn  seniaiives  couianx  speax  apan-  xma  awoicnpaa  naa  .i.aac  vvhv— he’s  got  the  knari 

'^^harles  L^.  wst^^^^^^  ish,  every  group  had  at  least  one  ney  Productions  a  part  of  the  Sg^Ve^uniJuaT^i 

of  advertising  and  publicity  for  — ^  day  fundamentals.”  Asote 

Disney  Productions  puts  it  this  xT  •  .f  _  ^11 _  thusiastic  Disney  distrii 

way:  “When  you  work  for  Walt  I  iTllTOT^TlrtlTV  %_^lcLuSeS  .summed  it  up.  “Disney kmii 

you’re  like  a  goldfish  in  a  glass  W  HI* I  J  W*  WiV*  public.  He’s  learned  raond 

bowl.”  _  ,  his  customers  in  25  yewi  i 

Walt  as  he’s  known  to  every-  other  guys  learn  in  a  lifeto 

body  from  the  office  boy  up.  feels  Ui  *  U  6CL  lU  wOULJL  UW  LO  ■ 

that  basically,  there  is  little  dif-  ^  Fields  Starts  T.onvw 

ference  between  peoples  except  CHICAGO,  Aug.  23 — Uniformity  provisions  of  this  contract.  rt 

their  language.  For  his  purpose.  compromise  agreements  on  “The  publishers  shall  not  be  Publicity  Program 

at  any  rate,  the  rommon  denoini-  observance  of  the  International  bound  by  any  provisions  of  the  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Aug ! 

1^  i  over  the  Typographical  Union’s  1945  Gen-  constitution,  by-laws,  resolu-  Raymond  H.  Fields  of  ^ 

w^ld  is  toughter.  Laws  was  urged  this  week  tions,  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Okla.,  publisher  of  a  gray 

t'rool  that  laughter  knows  no  jjy  ^jjg  Special  Standing  Com-  union  which  are  in  conflict  with  Oklahoma  newspaper*  andl 


no  by  the  Special  Star 
language  is  in  the  mail  received  ^ittee  of  the  ANPA. 

headquarters,  ^onic  signing  new  con 

are  the  lett^s  from  Japan  lishers  were  remin< 


union  which  are  in  conflict  with  Oklahoma  newspapers  andl 
the  provisions  of  this  contract,  mer  managing  editor  dl 
“Each  party,  however,  recog-  Oklahoma  City  Nciw,  thi»i( 


a  ^*»ney  nraaquarters.  ^onlc  signing  new  contracts,  pub-  “Each  party,  however,  recog-  Oklahoma  City  Newt,  thi** 

are  tne  lett^s  from  Japan  Jishers  were  reminded  of  the  nizes  the  right  of  the  other  to  took  over  his  new  dutiei  m 

traveling  via  Switzerland)  that  stand  taken  at  the  special  meet-  adopt  laws  and  regulations  of  tional  director  of  pubUe  1 

ii^uire  aTOut  Mickey  Mouse  and  qjj  ^be  ITU  situation  here  any  character  for  the  govern-  tions  of  the  American  L(| 

what  their  jj,st  winter.  At  that  time  a  reso-  ment  of  its  own  members.  No  ^  tremendously  exyii 


latest  exploits  are. 

Aida  Armed  Forces 


iuction  was  adopted  setting  forth  precedents  or  previous  condi-  public  relations  program 


Aids  Armed  Forces  the  principles  involved.  tions,  rules,  or  agreements  shall  undertaken  by  Mr.  FieMi  ■ 

«5in/.e  the  oner  t  While  the  majority  of  new  be  recognized  in  any  way  or  lights  include  enlargemiq 

V.  coutracts  to  date  iuclude  a  gen-  affect  or  modify  the  terms  of  the  Washington  branch  pa3 

*°*^*^®  eral  clause  to  the  effect  that  ITU  this  contract.  office  to  handle  newspapwl 

«  y ^ucation  General  Laws,  “not  in  conflict  ‘  The  constitution,  by-laws,  ncity  only:  a  Los  Angel*  i 
j  inestimabte  value  vvith  this  contract,”  shall  govern  and  general  laws  of  the  Inter-  direct  motion  picture  f 
to  the  armed  forces.  Disney  s  relations  between  toe  parties,  national  ’Typographical  Union  ncity.  organization  of  puli 
ir^Trwrtlv  Special  Standing  Committee  and  the  local  laws  of  the  typo-  bureaus  in  the  58  Legion  dft( 

arises  ^rtly  out  of  toe  ract  that  has  noted  a  variance  of  language  graphical  union,  not  affecting  ments-  co-ordination  of  all  I 
nis  prMuctions  are  bas^  not  on  on  other  points.  To  the  end  that  wages,  hours,  working  condi-  lioity  outlets  and  the  chaaa^ 
what  his  audience  ought  to  think,  uniformity  may  obtain,  the  Com-  tions,  or  the  interests  of  the  of  all  releases  through  the  1 
1.°”  actually  do  mittee  called  publishers’  atten-  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  ^  1  office 

think.  He  has  promoted  visual  tion  to  the  language  of  toe  mid-  be  subject  to  review  by  the  five-  . 

Mucation  to  such  an  extent  that  winter  resolution,  as  follows:  man  committee.  Disputes  or  dif-  «  13  11 

M  is  often  dubbed  ‘"The  teacher  “it  is  conceded  by  the  pub-  ferences  as  to  whether  the  afore-  fionor  IfOll 

of  tomorrow.”  lishers  that  they  have  no  right  said  laws  affect  wages,  hours,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  2#-J 

Mickey  Mouse’s  mentor  is  a  to  object  to  any  rules  or  regula-  working  conditions  or  the  in-  part  of  the  war’s-end  rw 
great  believer  in  _  research,  tions  made  by  the  union  to  gov-  terests  of  the  party  of  the  first  the  Philadelphia  Record 
George  Gallup’s  Audience  Re-  ern  its  members  which  do  not  part  shall  be  referred  to  the  piled  and  published  an 
search,  Inc.  is  used  continuously  conflict  with  the  terms  of  this  aforesaid  special  standing  com-  Roll  containing  the  namab 
to  get  reactions  from  toe  public  contract,  and  that  all  toe  pub-  mittee  for  settlement  and  afore-  men  in  the  area  who  dl* 
on  new  stories  Disney  is  con-  Ushers  can  demand  of  the  union,  said  laws  that  affect  wages,  their  country, 
sidering  or  new  characters  he  or  the  union  of  the  publishers,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  ■ 

has  created.  Levy  revealed  that  is  the  fulfillment  of  this  con-  or  the  interests  of  the  party  of  p  ‘RwriAa 

Walt  was  making  the  “Uncle  tract.  the  first  part  shall  not  be  made  tX“*i6pon6r  Dyniw 


man  committee.  Disputes  or  dif-  tj  p  n 

ferences  as  to  whether  the  afore-  flOnOr  XfOll  1 

said  laws  affect  wages,  hours,  Philadelphia,  Aug. 


Remus”  fairy  talra  (also  to  be  “’I^e  union  shall  not  be  bound 
syndicated  by  King  Features)  by  any  provisions  of  the  articles 
and  said,  “We  gave  it  many  of  association,  by-laws,  charter. 


hours,  and  working  conditions, 

is  toe  fulfillment  of  tfils  con-  or  the  interests  of  the  party  of  p  PvmAg 

tract.  the  first  part  shall  not  be  made  tX-tteponcr  Dyniw 

“’The  union  shall  not  be  bound  effective  without  toe  consent  of  Washington,  Aug.  23--^ 
by  any  provisions  of  the  articles  toe  party  of  toe  first  part.  Frank  McCartoy,  aj* 
of  association,  by-laws,  charter,  “When  conflict  occurs  between  reporter  for  the  Richmo"** 
constitution,  codes,  laws,  regula-  the  aforesaid  laws  and  the  pro-  News  Leader,  has  *5®*®  5^ 
tions,  resolutions  or  rules  of  any  visions  of  this  agreement,  the  ed  an  assistant 
character  of  the  publishers  provisions  of  this  agreement  in  state  to  succeed  Jot™ 


months  of  research  first,  to  find  constitution,  codes,  laws,  regula' 
out  whether  it  would  be  accept-  tions,  resolutions  or  rules  of  anj 


able  to  the  public.' 


‘“The  union  shall  not  be  bound  effective  without  toe  consent  of 
by  any  provisions  of  the  articles  toe  party  of  toe  first  part. 


Audience  Research,  a  nation-  which  are  in  conflict  with  toe  all  cases  shall  be  paramount.” 


Holmes,  who  resigned 


PUBLISHER  fer  AugM*  * 
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^dy  Haw  Haw' 
Ince  Reporter 
1  Philadelphia 

Dgn^DELiHiA.  Aug.  20— Now 
^  the  legend  that  was 
mnie”  Drexel  has  been  dis- 
S  in  the  realism  of  a  U.  S. 
liiary  cell  in  Vienna,  where 
,  ij  held  as  a  “Lady  Haw 
,  charged  with  treason  in 
u)ect;oM  with  Axis  propa- 
^  activities,  local  newspa- 
men  who  “knew  her  when” 
woodering  what  is  to  be  the 
.  of  their  former  associate, 
oreign  news  dispatches  with- 
tbe  last  week  have  told  of  her 
KSt  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
j  supplied  by  Fred  Vacker- 
jle,  Jr.,  a  Lancaster,  Pa.,  re- 
ner.  now  serving  with  the 
lomiation  Service  Branch  of 
I U.  S.  Army.  Vackernagle, 
lion  of  a  Lancaster  clergy- 
a.  met  the  woman  as  she  was 
liking  the  streets  of  Vienna. 
Iwr  since  V-E  Day,  localities 
IK  been  curious  about  the 
mahouts  of  “Connie.” 

■Connie”  first  showed  up  in 
jladelphia  soon  after  the  close 
World  War  I.  She  was  sup- 
■ed  to  have  served  as  a 
M  nurse  in  the  first  World 
B.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
lamployed  on  the  news  staff 
file  old  Public  Ledger  at  the 
It  the  late  Jack  Spurgeon,  of 
w  York  World  background, 
I  editing  the  Ledger  for  the 
I  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  Young 
DI"  Bullitt,  shortly  to  become 
doM  associate  of  Woodrow 
ll»n  and  to  serve  abroad  as  a 
S.  Ambassador,  was  earning 
I  first  r^ortorial  spurs  just 
It  (rf  Yale  on  the  Ledger  at  the 
le. 

Poisessed  of  an  ingratiating 
■I  Lisa  kind  of  smile,  the 
^  reporter  was  known  as  a 
od  smoothie  with  a  subtle 
if  of  worming  information 
1  (rf  people.  Always,  it  was 
Midered  here,  the  name  she 
nled  under,  Constance  LfOuise 
Bel.  was  believed  to  be  an 
iMd  name.  In  Philadelphia 
loame  Drexel  typifies  one  of 
ifirst  families  of  America.  In- 
■y  among  Philadelphia  Drex- 
I  It  the  time  revealed  she  was 
fieren  remotely  related  to  the 
■fly. 

Sibsequently  there  was  infor- 
to  indicate  “Connie”  had 
■  born  in  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
Wi  and  acquired  American 
wnship  through  her  father’s 
toalization  when  she  was  four 
an  old.  It  was  said  she  grew 
1 10  Roslindale,  Mass.,  and  first 
rted  on  a  Boston  newspaper 
fore  going  abroad  as  a  cor- 
•oodent.  She  did  a  lot  of 
K  lance  writing  of  Sunday 
■tarei. 

heard  of  her  here  she 
Huving  in  an  apartment  house 
jw  Rittenhouse  Square  and 
*ung  on  a  WPA  writing  proj- 
••  On  the  claim  that  her 
J«r  was  seriously  ill  in  Ger- 
Jy.  she  went  abroad  in  1939, 
■it  was  not  long  after  Hitler’s 
■H  rolled  over  Poland  that 
•ws  heard  on  the  radio  from 
Germany,  being  billed  as 
^j^^odelphia  socialite  and 


Service  Cleared 

Washington,  Aug  23 — John 
Stewart  Service  has  returned 
to  active  status  in  the  State 
Department  alter  being  inac¬ 
tive  since  last  June  following 
disclosure  that  supposedly 
secret  information  concerning 
Japan  had  “leaked"  from  de¬ 
partment  files  and  similar  facts 
had  been  published  in  the 
magazine  “Amersia."  Service 
has  been  cleared  of  the  charge 
of  removing  government  prop¬ 
erty  following  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation.  Philip  Jaffe,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  magazine,  was  in¬ 
dicted. 


PHiLADELPmA,  Aug.  20 — Ercctcd 
as  a  public  service,  hand-painted 
reproductions  of  military  decora¬ 
tions  worn  by  members  of  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces  are  displayed 
on  a  huge  signboard  erected  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
ground  adjacent  to  its  North 
Broad  St.  plant,  surrounded  by 
a  grass  plot  and  fenced  in. 

John  Alexander  Agnew,  72- 
year-old  artist  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  painted  the  sign  from 
original  Army  and  Navy  in¬ 
signia.  It  took  him  three  months 
to  complete  the  designs.  The 
billboard  is  composed  of  20  sec¬ 
tions.  each  four  by  12  feet,  mak¬ 
ing  the  entire  structure  80  feet 
long  and  16  feet  high.  As  the 
boys  come  home,  it  is  to  be 
illuminated  nightly. 


Prominent  leaders  in  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  the  press,  and 
other  fields  will  gather  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Sept.  5,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  President  Truman,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Roosevelt  Me¬ 
morial  Committee. 

Basil  O’Connor  is  chairman  of 
the  committee,  which  includes 
these  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  field: 

Lt.  Comdr.  Barry  Bingham 
and  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal;  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels,  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  Observer; 
Marshall  Field,  PM  and  Chicago 
Sun;  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  New  York  Times;  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Bell  Syndicate. 


Hunters'  Part’y 

Mik-meapolis,  Aug.  20 — Plans 
for  holding  of  the  second  annual 
Hunter’s  Party  in  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  auditorium .  Sept.  10  have 
been  announced  by  the  Star 
Journal  and  the  Hennepin 
County  Ducks  Unlimited  chap¬ 
ter.  Profits  from  the  party  will 
be  used  in  construction  in  the 
Minnesota  lake  area  in  Canada 
of  breeding  and  nesting  grounds 
for  ducks.  Gene  Howe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
Globe  and  News,  will  be  princi¬ 
pal  speaker. 


Printing  Production 

Montreal,  Aug.  6 — Total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  printing  trades  in 
Canada  in  1943  amounted  to 
$156,370,544,  showing  an  increase 
of  7%  over  the  corresponding 


figure  of  $140,129,410  reported  in 
1942,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reports.  Periodicals  ac¬ 
counted  for  $64,209,752  of  this 
imount,  daily  newspapers  alone 
contributing  $45,757,632. 


'*'T0R  a  publisher  for  Aagaat  25,  1f« 


”...AT  THE  END  OF 

THE  WORLD" 

- 1 

6  April  45  j 

“Dear  Bill:  j 

“Here  at  the  end  of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  i 
I’ve  scrapped  the  idea  that  ‘Nothing  is  as  old  as  j 
yesterday’s  newspaper,’  and  substituted,  ‘It’s  not  j 
news  until  it’s  printed.’  I 

“There  isn’t  any  Coca  Cola  here,  or  ice  cream,  j 
or  beer  (except  at  Christmas  time),  or  many  of  ! 
the  items  that  are  found  in  other  Theaters  of  ■ 
Operations.  And  cigarettes  are  almost  as  scarce  i 
as  they  are  at  home.  j 

“The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  To  keep  a  I 
fighting  Air  Force  such  as  Gen.  Chennault’s  fam¬ 
ous  F ourteenth  supplied  at  the  end  of  the  world’s  j 
longest  and  most  difficult  military  supply  route, 
priorities  must  go  to  gasoline  and  bombs. 

“We  even  eat  off  the  land.  There  are  no  regu-  j 
lar  Army  mess  arrangements.  The  Chinese  feed  | 
us  with  produce  raised  here.  I 

“But  the  mail  does  get  through  and  with  it  | 
comes  the  localnews  daily— in  my  case  the  ■ 
best  newspaper  in  the  world— the  Localnews  i 
Daily  from  my  home  city  in  the  States.  And  i 
while  it  isn’t  today’s  paper  it  is  read  just  as  j 
carefully  as  if  I  were  back  at  home.  j 

“There  are  fellows  here  from  the  home  area,  j 
and  when  I  finish  reading  the  paper  each  copy 
goes  through  the  hands  of  these  other  men.” 

Major  Gerald  M.  Richardson  I 

Headqu^ters  Chinese^American  Compoaite  Wing  (P)  \ 

A.  P.  O.  627,  C/O  Poatmaster,  N.  Y„  N.  Y. 


►  The  Major’s  localnews  daily  reaches 
78  in  every  81  families  in  its  area.  And  it’s 
LOCALNEWS  that  does  it.  localnews  dail¬ 
ies  are  the  indispensables  of  advertising. 


BUY  MORE 
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Newsmen  Help  Plan 
Roosevelt  Memorial 
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Employe  Status  Issue 
In  St.  Louis  Strike 


ST.  LOUIS,  Aug.  23— Presses  of 

the  three  St  Louis  daily  news¬ 
papers  remained  silent  for  the 
eighth  day  today  as  publishers 
of  the  Post  Dispatch,  Star-Times 
and  Globe-Democrat  met  to  con¬ 
sider  a  four-point  proposal  made 
by  striking  carriers: 

1.  That  the  carriers’  union  be 
recognized; 

2.  That  publishers  bargain 
with  it  on  wholesale  prices  of 
newspapers; 

3.  That  rights  of  carriers  to 
their  routes  be  maintained,  and 

4.  That  carriers  be  considered 
merchants. 


The  first  two  points  comprise 
the  only  changes  in  relations 
that  have  prevailed  here  for 
more  than  50  years.  Carriers 
now  buy  the  three-cent  daily 
papers  for  $1.70  a  hundred  and 
sell  them  for  $2.92  a  hundred; 
the  ten-cent  Sunday  papers  at 
$7  a  hundred  and  sell  them  at 
$10  a  hundred. 

Point  4  represents  a  com¬ 
promise  in  that  the  carriers  ap¬ 
parently  desire  to  be  regard^ 
as  independent  merchants  with 
respect  to  wages  and  working 
conditions  but  want  to  retain  the 
right  as  a  union  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  on  prices  of  papers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  in  the  drafting  of  the  con¬ 
ciliation  proposal,  the  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  considered  three 
alternatives:  1.  Collective  bar¬ 
gaining  for  all  purposes;  2.  Full 
^tus  as  employes  but  with  their 
investments  in  carrier  routes 
protected;  3.  Union  recognition, 
but  with  independent  status  for 
bargaining  purposes.  The  last 
was  adopted. 

The  proposal  was  drafted  by 
a  unifi^  conciliation  committee 
of  oflScers  of  the  Printers, 
Stereotypers  and  Engravers 
unions  (AFL)  and  the  CIO  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
last  week  offered  its  services  to 
end  the  strike. 

Charles  Bond,  representative 
of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union, 
with  which  the  carriers  are  a£B- 


Aid  Correspondents 

Washington.  Aug.  23 — Facil- 
itias  of  tha  Stata  Dapartmant 
today  wara  placad  at  tha  dis¬ 
posal  oi  U.  S.  publishers  to  in¬ 
sure  admittonce  oi  their  cor¬ 
respondents  to  Poland  and  the 
Balkan  States,  with  a  hint  that 
freedom  of  press  coverage  in 
Buaaia  ia  o  hopeful  expecta¬ 
tion. 

Secretary  Byrnes  told  corre¬ 
spondents  he  has  transmitted 
a  note  to  this  country's  agents 
in  Budapest  to  bring  about 
admission  oi  four  U.  S.  corre¬ 
spondents  who  had  been  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  carry  on  their 
work  there. 


Hated,  said  Maj.  George  L. 
Berry,  president  of  the  interna¬ 
tional,  had  approved  settlement 
of  the  strike  on  the  proposals. 

The  NLRB  ruled  in  August, 
1944,  that  the  carriers  are  em¬ 
ployes  and  later  certified  the 
pressmen’s  union  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  Publishers  contend 
the  carriers  refused  to  become 
employes,  insist  on  remaining 
independent  business  men  and 
“are  attempting  to  invoke  estab¬ 
lished  labor  procedure  to  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  publishers 
and  counsel  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled.” 

Return  of  the  carriers  will 
bring  the  St.  Louis  Publishers 
Association  face  to  face  with  a 
new  problem — a  demand  by  the 
four  unions  represented  on  the 
conciliation  committee  for  full 
pay  for  time  they  have  been 
laid  off. 

Telegrams  sent  to  most  em¬ 
ployes  of  all  three  papers  in¬ 
structing  them  not  to  report  for 
work  “until  further  notice”  was 
termed  a  lockout. 

Hrst  Collaboration 

This  was  ihe  first  collaboration 
in  St.  Louis  newsnaper  history 
of  the  guild  and  AFL  crafts,  and 
union  officers  said  the  step  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  news- 
paoer  labor  council  here. 

Meantime  St.  Louisans  are  get¬ 
ting  the  news  from  the  eight 
radio  stations  in  the  area.  Copies 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  published  just  across  the 
Mississippi,  are  sold  out  within 
a  few  minutes  after  a  small  sup¬ 
ply  is  offered  for  sale  at  Eads 
Bridge.  Dealers  in  out-of-town 
papers  are  .selling  even  foreign- 
language  editions  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,  and  hotels  sell  papers 
from  other  cities  on  a  priority 
basis. 

A  noticeable  slackening  in 
downtown  shopping  has  resulted 
from  the  advertising  blackout 
and  suburban  papers  are  carry¬ 
ing  greatly  Increased  linage. 


New  4-As  Guide  Out 


Arni'y’  Urges  Ads 

Detroit,  Aug.  23 — Brig.  Gen. 
W.  P.  Boatwright,  chief  oi 
Ordnonce-Detroit,  has  sent  a 
memorandum  to  advertising 
agencies  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  oi  industries  urging 
them  to  use  advertisements 
during  the  period  oi  Aug.  27- 
Sept.  8  to  publicise  the  job 
that  has  been  done  in  pro¬ 
ducing  3,050,117  tanks  and 
trucks  ior  Victory.  Sub-con¬ 
tractors,  particularly,  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  call  attention  oi  their 
communities  to  their  part  in 
the  production  record. 


Newsmen 
By  Military, 
But  Get  Story 


Mrs.  Pyle  Hits 
Memorial  Plan 


Wood  Pulp  Imports 

Washington,  Aug.  22 — Imports 
of  wood  pulp  into  the  United 
States  from  overseas  totaled 
9,216  short  tons  during  the  week 
ended  Aug.  17,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  reported.  The 
aggregate  quantity  imported 
since  VE-Day  through  Aug.  17 
was  72,980  short  tons  of  which 
53%  was  unbleached  sulphate 
and  about  40%  unbleached  sul¬ 
phite.  The  remaining  7%  was  of 
bleached  sulphite  and  bleached 
sulphate. 


Volume  14,  Part  I,  of  Market 
and  Newspaper  Statistics  has 
just  been  released  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  It  deals  with  the  58 
cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  having  over  100,000 
population  in  which  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  Publisher’s 
Statements  were  received  dated 
March  31,  1945. 


Mrs.  Ernie  Pyle,  widow  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  asked  this  week  that  the 
plan  to  build  a  multi-million 
dollar  memorial  to  her  husband 
at  Dana  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
be  abandoned  “entirely  and  im¬ 
mediately.”  She  also  protested 
the  plan  to  have  Pyle’s  body  re¬ 
moved  from  le  Shima,  where 
he  was  killed  last  April,  for 
burial  in  the  memorial  park. 

Referring  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Committee, 
an  organization  of  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  country  and 
well-known  figures  in  Dana  and 
Terre  Haute,  Mrs.  Pyle  said: 

“I  am  greatly  disturbed  to 
learn  that  a  campaign  is  about 
to  start  to  raise  $1,000,000  or 
$2,000,000  or  more  for  a  pre¬ 
tentious  park  or  cemetery  that 
is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
everything  Ernie  Pyle  ever  did 
or  said  or  thought  or  was.  I  know 
Ernie  himself  would  be  horrified 
and  indignant.” 

’With  Men  He  Loved' 

Mrs.  Pyle  said  Ernie’s  body 
should  remain  on  le  Shima. 
where  he  “is  lying  where  he 
would  wish  to  lie,  with  the  men 
he  loved.” 

She  said,  however,  that  she 
had  no  objection  to  the  work 
being  done  by  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Fund,  another  organi¬ 
zation  (E  &  P,  May  12,  p.  20; 
June  16,  p.  28),  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  journalism  scholarships  at 
Indiana  University,  Ernie’s  alma 
mater.  Ernie  himself  had  sug¬ 
gested  such  a  fund  before  he 
went  to  the  Pacific.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  has  expressed  its  interest 
in  the  library  memorial  at  Dana. 

Richard  Condon,  New  York 
public  relations  counsel,  who  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Committee  as  cam¬ 
paign  manager  at  a  fee  of  $6,000, 
said  the  fund-r/iising  would  con¬ 
tinue.  Mrs.  Pyle  gave  approval 
last  June,  he  said. 

Anton  Hulman,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “We  believe  Mrs.  Pyle’s 
attitude  is  founded  on  exag¬ 
gerated  reports  which  she  ap¬ 
parently  received  concerning  the 
memorial  for  Ernie.” 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Am  a 
photogr^her  and  a  rtoorw 

the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  sSii 
pictures  and  interviewed  a 
bers  of  the  97th  Diviiioi 
route  to  the  Pacific  after  m 
in  Europe  were  placed  gg 
military  arrest  and  detaiag 
minutes  yesterday  on  onj- 
Capt.  James  Desidero,  4 
aboard  the  troop  train,  j 
claimed  the  men  were  biig 
under  secret  orders. 

Reporter  Jack  Weinberi- 
Photographer  Dave  Dofij 
were  placed  in  custody  butt 
allowed  to  call  their  ofiftce.  S 
aging  Editor  Fred  Heaberliii 
Editor  J.  Russell  Wigjim 
structed  both  to  resist  aay 
tempts  to  destroy  camoM 
plates.  Finally,  the  interaH 
curity  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
West,  ordered  the  releaMd 
newsmen. 

The  full  story  and  pkfe 
were  run  on  page  1  of  lo4 
Pioneer  Press. 


Blasts  'Useless'  Tripi 

St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Aug.  i- 
bitter  blast  at  junketing  e 
gressman  who  travel  abraii 
the  taxpayer’s  expen*  i 
hurled  last  week  in  the  St  h 
Pioneer  Press  by  Walter  Bii 
head  of  the  Washington  tej 
of  the  Pioneer  Press  and  E 
patch,  in  an  article  from  CS 
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peace  !  In  Plain 
And  Fancy  Headlines 


Retail  Shows 
Rise  in  Sales; 
Ad  Costs  Drop 


ttaUllunw  Netos-STfluntt 


According  to  information  re" 
leased  this  week  and  soon  to  be 
published  by  the  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Business  Research,  the 
372  department  store  firms  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Bureau  sold  an 
increased  dollar  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  made  a  larger 
number  of  transactions  without 
proportionate  increases  in  dol¬ 
lar  expense. 

As  a  consequence,  average 
earnings  before  Federal  Taxes 
on  income  rose  to  a  new  high 
level  of  12%  of  net  sales.  In¬ 
come  and  excess  profits  taxes 
took  approximately  71%  of  the 
total  earnings,  or  8.5%  of  sales, 
leaving  a  final  net  gain  of  3.5% 
of  sales  to  meet  dividend  and 
surplus  requirements.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figure  for  1943  was 
3.6%  of  net  sales. 

Advertising  costs  for  the  372 
firms  operating  484  stores,  was 
$50,385,864  for  1944.  The  cost 
of  doing  business  fell  from 
29.4%  of  net  sales  in  1943  to 
28.0%  in  1944.  This  new  level 
is  9%  below  that  of  1938  and 
4%  below  that  of  1929. 

Minneapolis  Times 
Sued  for  $50,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  20 — 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times  is  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  $50,000*  libel  suit 
filed  here  last  week  by  A.  J. 
Lechnyr,  local  businessman. 

The  suit  charges  that  the  news¬ 
paper  last  June  9  ran  a  picture 
of  Lechnyr  in  such  a  position 
and  manner  as  to  imply  that  he 
was  involved  in  a  recent  OPA 
tire  conspiracy  trial,  "nie  photo 
was  on  Page  1  of  the  Times  adja¬ 
cent  to  a  story  telling  of  the 
sentencing  of  the  men  convicted 
in  the  trial. 

Joseph  Lechnyr,  former  man- 

_ _ ager  of  the  St.  Paul  central  tire 

that  city’s  Independent  brought  inspection  station,  was  one  of 
out  two  lines  of  paving  block  the  men  sentenced  and  men- 
type:  THE  WAR  IS  OVER!  tioned  in  the  news  story.  When 
JAPS  SURRENDER,  but  with  it  was  obvious  that  the  picture 
this  prefatory  overline:  of  the  wrong  man  had  been  run, 

GIVE  THANKS  TO  GOD!  the  Times  published  a  Page  1  re- 

traction,  but  A.  J.  Lechnyr’s  at- 
rt  rtori  T  T  -  tomeys  charge  the  retraction 

Z.UZo  Casualtv  List  was  not  sufficient. 


I^APERS  throughout  the  Next  day,  Aug.  15,  the  Potts- 
S  were  doing  a  land-office  ville  Republican  surprinted  the 
'  J.  in  souvenirs  Uiis  week  word  PEACE  in  red  across  the 
the  aftermath  of  Victory.  front  page  and  devoted  Page 
une  dallies  promoted  the  One  of  the  Second  Section  to 
of  souvenir  editions,  many  an  artistic  layout  with  the 
ITS  strain^  their  newsprint  roster  of  local  men  and  women 
,ly  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  in  service, 
lers  for  copies  of  V-J  extras  Flag  Flies  from  I  in  Japs 

’Way  back  on  Aug.  11,  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Express 
gave  special  treatment  to  the 
story  of  the  Jap  surrender  offer. 
In  five  columns  at  the  left  side 
of  Page  One  was  a  hand-drawn 
headline:  JAPS  over  QUI’T!, 
with  an  American  flag  flying 
from  the  J — all  in  red.  In  the 
three  right-hand  columns  was 
the  formal  headline:  War  Held 
Up;  Allies  Study  Japan’s  Plea. 

On  Aug.  14,  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  rushed  out  a  type¬ 
written,  photo-engraved  extra, 
J  the  printers  being  on  strike. 
Headlines  were  hand-drawn, 
and  showed  it,  but  they  were 
in  expressive. 

One  of  the  trickiest  headlines 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  Express  on 
Aug.  13— NERO-HITO  FIDDLES 
WHILE  JAPAN  BURNS.  The 
subline  qualified:  1500  Planes 
Rip  Hesitating  Tokio. 

The  Gouverneur  ( N.  Y. )  Trib¬ 
une-Press  had  an  unique  type 
,,  display  on  Page  One,  the  main 
blue  all  banner  reading:  JAPS  SUR- 
.  RENDER!  Across  the  top  was 
the  line:  Gouverneur  Jubilant 
at  News.  On  the  left  lead  col- 
1  claim  to  a  boxed  head:  Dec.  7, 


^eup  technique,  headlines 
•ad  color. 

ftrroB  &  Publisher  office  was 
^uged  with  samples  of  the 
jflHpapers’  outpouring  of  Vic¬ 
tory  editions  and  it’s  impossible 
to  mention  them  all.  but  for  the 
njrposes  of  shop  talk  a  few  are 
Jjjled  out  for  discussion  here. 

The  eyes  can’t  miss  the  Wait- 
Inn  (Mass.)  News-Tribune  edi¬ 
tion  published  at  noon  Aug.  15. 
The  entire  front  page  is  taken 
op  with  a  V  and  a  J  in  red  and 
bhie.  with  white  separation. 
Jbnaging  Editor  Thomas 
jhiphy  wrote:  “Mechanical 
Saperintendent  Arthur  M.  Kohl- 


Thf  Cleveland  Press 


Japs  to  Get  Terms  at  Manila 
U.  S.  E/uls  Gasoline  Rationing 


hit  week’s  E&P,  the  majority 
i<  newspapers  played  the  single 
ford  PEACE  in  various  ways, 
but  not  all  did  it  up  in  such 
iucy  style  as  the  Cleveland 


getting  down  to  four-  PEACE!  and  featured  a  four- 
m  measure,  the  head  con-  column  cut  of  President  Tru- 
i:  Pres.  Truman  An-  man,  while  the  Oregonian 
:es  Acceptance  of  Terms  played  PEACE!  against  a  split 

”  .  “  ■  -  -  -  -  which  read:  This  IS  It — 

War’s  End.  Later  editions  had 
a  half-page  picture  of  Port¬ 
land’s  celebration  with  PEACE!  _  _  _  _  __ 

routed  out.  minutes  after  the  Japanese  sur- 

A  huge  WAiV  ENDS!  headline  render  last  week  with  an  elght- 
was  printed  in  orange  on  the  page  extra,  two  pages  of  which 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  front  were  devoted  to  a  complete  list 
page  for  Aug.  14.  The  Chicago  of  names  of  World  War  II  dead 
Daily  Times  surprinted  ITS  from  North  Dakota — 2,028  names. 
OVER  on  a  V  in  its  Aug.  14  The  casualty  list  was  up-to- 
editions  and  then  played  a  date  through  the  previous  Sun- 
crowd  picture  with  PEACE —  day  and  most  of  the  type  was  set 
Isn’t  It  Wonderful?  written  the  previous  week.  ’The  feat 
across  it  for  Aug.  15.  was  possible  because  the  news- 

T  h  e  tabloid  Washington  paper,  in  giving  extra  intensive 
(D.  C. )  News  on  Aug.  15  ran  coverage  to  servicemen  in  its 


Song  of  Victory 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  21 — 
Hkfii  tlio  victory  news  came 
kd  Tnesdoy,  the  Hartford 
?!■••  started  the  whole  town 
i^ing. 

Untie  rang  out  from  the  or- 
(n  and  loud  speaker  on  the 
IIbm  Portico  and  crowds 
lothtred  'round  for  a  spirited 
•••9  festival  in  which  even 
®w»rnor  Raymond  Baldwin 
IBtkipated.  As  an  unex- 
M*d  added  attractioiL  James 
Mtitoa,  opera  and  radio  star, 
**al  to  the  microphone  and 
*•9  "Ave  Maria." 


(BITOR  a  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  I  R  for  Aa«M«  21.  1f4i 
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Truck  Delivery 
Freedom  Raises 
Old  Question 

The  question  whether  news¬ 
papers  in  large  cities  will  re¬ 
sume  prewar  schedules  of  edi¬ 
tion  deliveries  became  a  perti¬ 
nent  one  for  circulators  this 
week  when  the  Office  of  E>efense 
Transportation  announced  that 
wartime  regulations  for  truck 
deliveries  were  being  lifted. 

Statements  from  Washington 
were  not  entirely  clear  on  the 
status  of  the  permit  system  un¬ 
der  which  newspapers  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  more  than 
one  delivery  a  day.  R.  A. 
Cooke,  manager  of  the  ANPA’s 
Traffic  Department,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  certificate  system 
would  probably  go  when  the 
general  curbs  are  abolished. 

Early  in  the  week,  an  official 
bulletin  from  Washington  in¬ 
cluded  the  report  that  the  mo¬ 
tor  truck  delivery  order  had 
been  eliminated  immediately, 
but  this  was  found  to  be  errone¬ 
ous  when  Mr.  Cooke  checked 
on  it.  Later,  the  ODT  an¬ 
nounced  November  1  as  the 
effective  day  of  the  release  from 
restrictions. 

Newspapers  which  have  found 
it  possible  to  maintain  circula¬ 
tion  without  numerous  truck  de¬ 
liveries  in  the  larger  centers 
are  expected  to  weigh  their  pre¬ 
war  systems  against  the  lessons 
of  wartime. 

Coming  into  their  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  the  experiences 
gained  under  the  ANPA-ICMA 
Safe  Driving  Campaign  which, 
incidentally,  has  received  com¬ 
mendation  of  government  offi¬ 
cials  for  being  responsible  for  a 
great  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  in  the  conservation  of 
tires,  equipment  and  gasoline. 

At  present,  more  than  200 
newsi>aper  managements  are 
participating  in  the  safe-driving 
campaign,  operating  3,500  ve¬ 
hicles  approximately  15,000,000 
miles  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  All  told,  there  were  545 
accidents  involving  newspaper 
trucks,  a  rate  of  3.61  per  100,000 
miles.  Since  the  campaign  was 
organized  five  years  ago,  the 
accident  rate  has  been  declining 
steadily. 

With  27  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  has  recently 
announced  a  15%  reduction  in 
public  liability  and  property 
damage  premium  rates  covering 
newspaper  delivery  trucks. 
The  reduction  was  granted  on 
an  experimental  basis  and  was 
predicated  on  the  future  acci¬ 
dent  record  of  the  Canadian 
newspapers. 

■ 

Liquidation  Aide 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — Walter 
B.  Scffileiner  of  New  York  City, 
formerly  associated  with  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  of 
Burnham  and  Fishier,  has  l^n 
appointed  Army-Navy  liquida¬ 
tion  commissioner  for  India. 
Burma,  and  China  to  dispose  of 
war  surplus  property  in  that 
area,  the  War  D^artment  has 
announced. 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd 


New  News  'Era' 


To  the  Editor: 

Clifford  Hulme’s  challenging 
comments  on  “Interpretative 
world  news”  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  your  ap¬ 
proving  editorial  saying  that 
“the  public  no  longer  can  survive 
on  the  bare  day-by-day  facts  in 
a  news  report”  are  clear  signs 
that  the  era  for  this  type  of  news 
“is  now  upon  us.” 

And  this  “era”  is  not  opening 
a  day  too  soon.  As  it  spreads — 
as  it  will  and  must — I  venture  to 
make  a  distinction,  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  publishing  man  all  my 
life,  between  “interpretative” 
news  and  “editorial”  news.  These 
types  are  really  pole.s  apart.  The 
former  tells  the  reader  what  to 
think  about  and  the  “editorial” 
type  tells  him  what  to  think. 

During  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,  Clifford  Hulme,  himself, 
has  been  giving  a  fine  illustra¬ 
tion  of  “interpretative  news”  in 
his  reports  to  Lord  Kemsley’s 
newspapers  in  England  just  as 
James  B.  Reston  has  been  giving 
a  similar  illustration  in  his  in¬ 
forming  reports  in  the  New  York 
Times;  here  has  been,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  “interpre¬ 
tative  news”  at  its  best:  and  it  is 
what  the  world  needs,  promptly, 
fully  and  continuously,  if  it  is  to 
find  the  rough  road  ahead  to  se¬ 
curity  and  peace. 

While  editors  will  respond  to 
this  challenge,  stimulated  by 
your  editorial  and  news  pages,  it 
is  certainly  encouraging  and  sig¬ 
nificant  that  educators,  quite  on 
their  own,  are  marching  in  the 
same  direction.  In  fact  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  many  hundreds  of 
schools  in  this  country  inaug¬ 
urated  a  “World  Friendship 
Hour.”  believing  that  it  would 
spread  throughout  the  United 
Nations,  and  help  build  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding,  and  a 
free  press,  based  on  truth,  as  the 
reel  foundation  of  world  peace. 

Oddly  enough,  this  same  Clif¬ 
ford  Hulme,  whom  you  inter¬ 
viewed  about  “interpretative 
news,”  heard  about  this  “World 
Friendship  Hour  for  the 
Schools.”  became  fully  informed 
about  it  and  returned  by  plane 
to  London,  prepared  to  help 
spread  the  same  kind  of  under¬ 
standing  through  the  schools  that 
he  urges,  with  so  much  point  and 
logic,  on  the  newspapers  of  all 
countries.  If  free  schools  and  a 
free  press  should  establish  a 
common  front  for  a  free  world, 
organized  for  security  and  peace, 
the  job  could  be  done. 

As  the  natural  leader  in  that 
common  front  movement  I 
should  like  to  nominate  James 
Wright  Brown  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  under  the  able  direction 
of  his  sons.  On  them  has  fallen 
the  editorial  mantle  of  Walter 
Williams  (who  had  the  demo¬ 
cratic  gift  of  leadership  that  is 
so  marked  in  another  great  Mis¬ 
sourian,  President  Truman)  and 
they  have  always  borne  the 
Truth  banner  in  advertising  so 
high  that  small  papers  and  great 
could  see  and  follow  it;  and  one 


.‘■ure  result  is  the  unquestioned 
leadership  of  printed  advertis¬ 
ing,  to  which  editorial  reference 
is  made  in  the  recent  issue  of 
your  powerful  weekly. 

The  British  elections  show 
again  that  the  New  World,  like 
the  “new  era  of  interpretative 
news”  is  here  and  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  an  unparalleled  service 
for  the  two  greatest  modern  edu¬ 
cators,  the  Press  and  the  School, 
is  likewise  here  and  must  be  im¬ 
proved  to  the  limit.  Happily  the 
other  modern  educators,  the 
Church,  the  Motion  Picture  and 
the  Radio  are  basically  related 
to  the  other  two,  so  they  can  all 
go  forward  together,  spreading 
“interpretative  news”  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 

Herbert  S.  Houston, 
New  York  City. 


Doctors  Chip  III  ^ 
Buy  Space  for 
AD-itorials 


That  Type!!! 

To  the  Editor: 

So  “Archie”  doesn’t  like  “what 
type  men  take  what  type  hats?” 

TYPE  is  a  distinct  stamp  .  .  . 
sign  .  .  .  emblem.  ...  a  particu¬ 
lar  kind  .  .  .  class!  Just  as  “the 
seedless  type  of  orange!”  It  is 
a  kind  ...  a  sort  .  .  .  just  like 
“he  won’t  stand  for  that  type  of 
thing!”  It  is  a  model  .  .  .  like  a 
beef  type  .  .  .  hence  an  animal 
or  group  having  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  characters. 

A  HAT  is  a  model  .  .  .  men  are 
individuals  .  .  .  men  are  of  a 
higher  group  than  are  hats! 
From  the  color  of  those  to  be 
seen  this  fall,  hats  will  be  a  sign 
.  .  .  an  emblem!  The  men  who 
wear  these  will  be  of  that  “hat 
type!” 

You  can  say  “type  of  hat” 
meaning  one  make  of  one  hat 
.  .  .  “types  of  hat”  meaning  sev¬ 
eral  makes  of  a  similar  hat  .  .  . 
“type  of  hats”  meaning  one  make 
of  similar  hats  ...  or  “types  of 
hats”  meaning  several  makes  of 
different  hats! 

Probably  we  should  have  said 
“what  type  MAN  takes  what 
type  HAT!”  Or  probably  to  suit 
the  “gripe  on  type”  we’ll  just 
say: 

“What  character  of  phylo- 
genetically  related  species  neces¬ 
sitates.  for  the  anterior  division 
of  the  body,  something  that  will 
conform  to  the  contour  of  the 
proboscis?” 

For  Moitle  and  Archie  too— 
The  CARSON-type! 
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Whenever  a  newspaptr 
ceives  any  revenue  from 
advertising  from  the  _ 
profession  .  .  .  that’s  NEWS! 

So  writes  Hal  C.  Hiller,  _ 
tising  manager  of  the  Tezeri 
Gazette  and  News,  in 
along  to  readers  of  Eotmi 
Publisher  an  idea  for  di 
ing  new  business.  It  has  al 
been  copied  by  the  El 
and  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
papers  affiliated  with  the  Tu 
kana  group  of  which  Cl^ 

Palmer  is  president  and 
lisher. 

Hiller  tells  how  the  plan, 
suiting  in  a  series  of  qi  ^ 
page  ads,  is  worked  out,  u 
lows: 

“When  the  writer  noticed 
series  of  ads  running  in 
&  Publisher  for  the  Nil 
Physicians  Committee, 
to  American  newspaper 
the  thought  struck  the 
that  here  was  a  grand  oppoitaal 
ty  to  sell  the  local  medical  m  .  ^ 
eties  some  PAID  advertuim,k 
if  ever  an  opportunity  had  e  "*  ® 
rived,  the  opportunity  prestBts  ^ 
by  the  Wagner-Murray-Dkgd  Cim 
bill  was  it! 

“Taking  the  series  of  adi  tni  ^ 
E.  &  P.,  and  making  a  few  Mg  •"“P® 
changes,  the  writer  went  to  fii  W  F 
presidents  of  the  two  local  adi  die  £ai 
cal  societies  ( this  being  a  t»  aewsps 
state  city,  we  are  also  a  tw  ted  in 
county  city — Miller  County  a  Wni 
Arkansas  .  .  .  Bowie  County  a  atant 
Texas )  and  sold  them  the  ite  porter 
of  calling  a  joint  meeting  d  N.  Y 
both  societies,  at  which  I  t  in  Nia 
peared  and  presented  the  sem  ifioess. 
of  ADitorials,  and  without  ti' 
much  difficulty  sold  the  enfel^lj^ 
series.  When  this  was  accowl^^ 
plished  a  committee  of  doc’“" 
was  appointed  within  the 
societies  to  raise  the  money 
the  series.  .  .  .  The  money 
raised  within  a  week. 

“This  series  is  now  appearig 
in  our  Sunday  newspaper,  ad 
in  conjunction  with  the  serial 
we  are  working  on  the  drugfii| 
and  dentists  to  back  up  the 
paign  with  a  series  of  page  li 
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which  have  just  been 
by  the  National  Physiciani  Carr 
mittee.  We  present  this  as  a 
idea  other  papers  might  oiyy' 


To  the  Editor: 

I  have  received  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  issued  by  Buy-Lines  which 
is  essentially  an  invitation  to 
buy  advertising  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  of  leading  newspapers. 

Maybe  I  am  a  bit  old-fashioned 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  some¬ 
what  of  a  deviation  from  news¬ 
paper  ethics  to  open  to  column¬ 
ists  for  a  price  advertisements 
of  varied  products. 

I  presume  the  next  innovation 
will  be  to  admit  advertisers  to 
the  editorial  page — for  a  fee. 

Arthur  C.  Mack, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 


Hoax  V-I  Flash 
Inqviiry  Goes  On 

United  Press  is  continitei 
its  inquiry  into  the  false  i» 
render  Hash  of  Aug.  12.  it 
stated  this  week  by  Earl  Icte 
son,  vice  president  and 
eral  news  manager. 

"We  have  no  intention  whd 
ever  of  letting  up  on  the  inf** 
tigation."  Mr.  Johnson  tsk 
Editor  di  Publisher,  "and  •• 
are  following  every  lead. 

Consideroble  progress  kM 
been  made,  he  declared,  W 
no  report  can  bo  given  nen- 
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gOWARD  ROLAND,  56,  former 
(jitor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
iiti  Au*.  20  after  a  long  illness. 
Uli^.  said  by  the  late  Presi- 
EtWaxirow  Wilson  to  be  “one 
rf  the  finest  correspondents”  in 
it  first  World  War,  started  his 
jtwspaper  career  on  the  paper 
g  later  edited. 

(^^piias  WiNTB»,  retail  adver- 
IjMig  director  of  the  Cadillac 
Igich.)  Evening  News  and  for- 
per  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ner  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
pttfi.  died  suddenly  while  on 
Stion  at  Pullman,  Mich. 

Datid  Arthuh  Carson,  72,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  and  later  editor- 
la-charge  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
Mf  Telegram,  also  on  the  staffs 
e(  the  New  York  World,  New 
'itrk  Globe,  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
iri  Union  and  copyreader  for 
the  New  York  Sun,  died  Aug. 
It  in  Hopemont,  W.  Va. 

I  Ross  MacKay,  53,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
f^t.)  Star,  died  Aug.  16  in 
Suit  Ste.  Marie. 

John  Joseph  Leonard,  73,  of 
Doitthester,  Mass.,  veteran  Bos- 
tm  Globe  reporter,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  after  a  heart  attack  Aug.  15. 
Di^l  CuniE  F.  Mebane,  46,  formerly 
liMciated  with  the  Charlotte 
iktrallN.  C.)  Observer  and  other 
mnpapers,  died  Aug.  12. 
f  F.  Parker  Allis,  70,  with 
Hielaiton  (Pa.)  Express  and  a 
newspaper  man  for  50  years, 
ted  in  Easton  Aug.  19. 

William  T.  Hopkins,  62,  as- 
Mtant  city  editor  and  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
N.  Y.)  Gazette,  died  Aug.  17 
in  Niagara  Falls  after  a  10-day 
ioess. 

Hbbert  E.  M.  Chisholm,  65, 
drictor  of  publicity  for  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  Depart- 
nent  and  former  president  of  the 
Ftfliamentary  Press  Gallery, 
died  in  a  hospital  in  Ottawa, 
Ont,  Can.,  Aug.  20. 

Kad  In  Service 

raST  LT.  MICHAEL  J.  FLAN¬ 
AGAN,  JR.,  former  assistant 
iports  editor  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Tdegraph,  was  killed  in  action 
12  while  serving  with  the 
Wth  Air  Service  group  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Prc.  John  F.  Corcoran,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot- Ledger  editorial 
was  killed  in  Europe,  Dec. 

■ 

^  P.  Gosling  Dies; 
Wchita  Eagle  Adman 

Ernest  Pierce  Gosling,  61,  ad- 
rertising  manager  of  the  Wich- 
i^dUn.)  Eagle  and  former 
Wertising  executive  with  the 
Jljnnett  Newspapers,  died  in 
'^ita,  Aug.  21. 

Gosling  went  to  the 
Eagle  about  a  year  ago. 
that  he  had  been  adver- 
“jdng  manager  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo- 
21  “  Chronicle,  in  the  Gan- 
y  group,  later  Pacific  Coast 
jyrtiaiRg  representative  of  the 
papers. 


KFS  Gets  Exclusive 
Rights  to  Ike's  Story 

Exclusive  world  newspaper 
rights  to  the  first  complete  bi¬ 
ography  of  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  come  out  of  the  war 
have  been  secured  by  King 
Features  Syndicate,  “Soldier  of 
Democracy,”  by  Kenneth  S. 
Davis.  It  will  be  published  by 
Doubleday  Doran  about  Nov.  1 
and  available  to  newspapers 
through  King  about  Nov.  15. 

The  Davis  book  has  been  in 
preparation  for  nearly  two  years 
by  the  author,  who  spent  six 
months  of  that  time  at  the 
fighting  front,  mostly  with 
Eisenhower  himself.  TTie  book 
will  be  nearly  200,000  words 
long,  but  King  has  newspaper 
rights  to  50,000  words  to  be 
selected  by  the  syndicate  for 
daily  installments,  illustrated 
with  photos  and  drawings,  of 
about  1,200  words  each  for  five 
or  six  weeks. 

News  oi  Syndicates 

continued  from  page  40 

fits,  demobilized  veterans,  etc. 

.  .  .  The  Ellis  Service  “Daily 
Prayer  in  War  time”  has  been 
discontinued.  .  .  .  Sidney  Ascher 
has  brought  out  Hamilton  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and  changes  the 
name  Sept.  1  to  Sidney  H. 
Ascher  Associates.  For  the  past 
13  years  he  has  been  writing 
“My  New  York,”  a  column  syn¬ 
dicated  to  147  weeklies  and 
dailies. 

Sgt.  Henry  McLemore,  Mc- 
Naught  columnist  who  was 
wounded  three  times  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  theater,  expects  release 
from  service  shortly  and  should 
be  back  at  his  column  about 
Oct.  1.  .  .  .  Ruben  Carlstedt,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Gote- 
borgs-Posten,  Gothenburg,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  other  Swedish  news¬ 
papers,  has  left  the  “Voice  of 
America,”  OWI,  and  will  join 
AP's  World  Service  desk,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Sept.  1.  .  .  .  Also  about 
Sept.  1  Igor  Cassini,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  will  take  over  as  Hearst’s 
"Cholly  Knickerbocker”  and  re¬ 
lease  Eve  Brown  to  join  her 
husband  in  Chicago. 

Cartoon  Chat 

GEORGE  McMANUS,  popular- 

izer  of  corn  beef  and  cabbage 
and  creator  of  “Bringing  Up 
Father,”  has  been  signed  to  a 
new  long-term  contract  by  KFS. 
The  amiable  Irishman  created 
Jiggs  from  a  remembered  stage 
comic  back  in  1912  after  he  had 
deserted  the  celebrated  group  of 
New  York  World  comic  artists 
to  join  the  New  York  American. 
Legend  has  it  that  a  cartoon  his 
teacher  didn’t  like  when  he  was 
13  led  him  to  an  errand  boy  job 
at  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
from  which  he  graduate  to  art 
work,  a  strip  “Alma  and  Oliver” 
and  New  York. 

Although  NEA’s  “Boots  and 
Her  Buddies”  hasn’t  been  an¬ 
ticipating  history  like  “Super¬ 
man”  or  “Flash  Gordon,”  the 
strip  made  news  for  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
Aug.  15.  A  bylined  story  by  the 
society  editor  announcing  Boots’ 
engagement  to  Rodney  Ruggles 
appeared  on  page  one. 


It  Pays  to  Be  Curious 
— ^Research  Theme 

continued  from  page  15 

traffic.  Here  again  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  number  of 
tests. 

After  taking  various  quanti¬ 
ties  of  interviews  up  to  1,000  per 
store,  we  found  that  results 
leveled  off  at  approximately  500, 
if  that  number  of  interviews 
was  sufficient  to  give  us  a  full 
coverage  of  each  of  the  exits. 
In  several  of  the  larger  stores, 
such  as  Macy’s  and  Gimbel’s, 
this  did  not  hold  true  until  the 
number  of  interviews  reached 
the  1,000  level. 

We  set  500  interviews  as  a 
sufficient  cross  -  section,  there¬ 
fore,  for  all  but  the  very  largest 
stores.  Incidentally,  in  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  that,  if  you  are  going 
to  furnish,  as  we  were,  a  break¬ 
down  into  age  groups,  the  sam¬ 
ple  must  be  large  enough  so  that 
each  of  the  age  groups,  by  itself, 
would  constitute  a  stable  cross- 
section. 

4.  Don’t  Try  To  Do  The  Job 
Yourself— Get  a  Reliable,  Well- 
Known  Research  House.  It  was 
our  feeling  that  advertisers  and 
agencies  were  generally  dis¬ 
trustful  of  information  devel¬ 
oped  by  a  newspaper  for  itself. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
such  information  was  bound  to 
be  slanted  or  prejudiced.  There¬ 
fore,  we  turned  over  the  com¬ 
plete  field  work  and  tabulation 
on  our  survey  to  Fact  Finders 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  nationally- 
known  research  organization, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  use 
their  name,  and  their  prestige, 
in  naming  and  presenting  our 
study  to  those  interested  in  it. 
We  merely  indicated  that  the 
study  was  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Post,  but  that  Fact 
Finders  had  done  the  work. 

5.  Don’t  Worry  If  A  Competi¬ 
tor  Looks  Good — Present  The 
Whole  Story.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  there  had  been  too  much 
“We  sell  more  shoes  on  rainy 
Tuesdays”  type  of  self-interested 
research  work  presented  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  We  resolved  that  we 
were  going  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  and  it  has  paid  off  im¬ 
mensely  in  dividends.  In  no 
case,  except  the  coverage  of  the 
18  to  35-year-old  shoppers,  did 
we  come  out  on  top.  But  uni¬ 
versally  we  came  out  on  top 
with  ^vertisers  because  they 
appreciated  the  fact  that  we  pre¬ 
sented  a  complete  story,  with¬ 
out  bias,  without  prejudice. 

We  even  showed  the  story  of 
the  morning  papers  in  order  to 
make  our  job  more  usable.  Ob¬ 
viously,  this  was  not  necessary 
because  we  could  have  present¬ 
ed  a  survey  of  the  afternoon 
papers  alone.  But  the  coast-to- 
coast  plaudits  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  proved  to  us  that  we 
were  right 

( Next:  A  product  research  job.) 

■ 

Key  in  Aircraft  Job 

Washington,  Aug.  23 — William 
G.  Key,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
and  more  recently  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  of  Aviation  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Aircraft 
Industries  Association, 


Berdonier,  JWT  OifidoL 
Killed  in  Plane  Crash 

Paul  F.  Berdanier,  Jr.,  41, 
art  director  and  vice  president 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Inc., 
New  York,  was  kill^  Aug.  18 
in  the  crash  of  his  private  air¬ 
plane  near  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A  student  pilot  with  about 
35  hours  in  the  air,  Mr.  Berda¬ 
nier  was  flying  a  Piper  Cub. 
Witnesses  said  the  plane  sud¬ 
denly  nosed  over  and  dived  into 
a  marsh.  It  caught  fire  im¬ 
mediately  and  Mr.  Berdanier, 
found  jammed  in  the  cockpit, 
was  apparently  killed  outright. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Berdanier  had  been  art  director 
for  several  magazines  and  cor¬ 
porations  before  joining  the 
Thompson  agency  some  years 
ago. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  timet — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  .90  par  Ha# 

2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  timet — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CAPABLE  HAMBIiINO,  bayint.  tell¬ 
ing.  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  D.  8.  No  leases  or  tradea. 
l..en  Feighner  Agency,  Naihville.  Mlek. 

MAT  BBOTHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Rstablished  1014.  Newspapers  bonght 
and  sold  witbont  pnblieity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  deairabls 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Qlorer  Co.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

PUBUSHINO  PBOPEBTIES 
L.  Parker  Likely  A  Co. 

250  Park  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

ir  ★  FOE  A  SAFE  AND  SOUND  In¬ 
vestment  write  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

_ Nawspapers  For  Sah _ 

PM  DAUtT  near  Northwest  State, 
12,000  community,  famous  scenic  and 
industrial  spot.  Effortless  gross  $40,- 
000  plus,  good  for  much  more.  $20,- 
000  down,  balance  terms.  Dial  Agency, 
Kalamasoo  8,  Michigan. 

_ Meiwspapsrt  Wateed 

UNOPPOIKD  — sat.t.  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  with  daily  pessibillty 
wanted  by  editorial  man.  Present 
gross  sheeld  exceed  $80,000. 

Will  consider  half  interest  on  all-eaali 
basis  with  option  on  remainder.  No 
brokers;  replies  confidential.  Bex 
1922,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  DAILT  newspaper.  $20,000 
to  $30,000  caah  aTaUable.  Balance 
monthly.  Box  1$8T.  Editor  A  Fob- 
lisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT  msdiom  aite  daily 
in  central  States,  llllnoia  preferred. 
Best  of  references.  Box  IfiSft.  Editor 
A  ^blither.  _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT — ^Weekly  newapo- 
per  in  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 
Send  full  details  and  copy  of  paper. 
Box  2089,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Classifled  Ads  Coot.  Next  POge 
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CUtiii>4  Ait  "Cmimmtd  h*m  i9 

HwhaMifl  E^iip—t— Ff  S«l> 

HOB-WBSai.-KOTXE  Roatcri  Photo 
CngrtTinf  •quipment.  Milei  Hacbinery 
Oo.,  Box  385,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

Wec^Mcal  E^^ip■lt  Waata^ 

WAJrrXD 

Oosa  prsaa,  siofla  width  (two  pace* 
wide),  18%  lush  priatinf  diamotar — 
31%  inch  ent-off  or  dock  for  aama. 
Oire  full  dataila  and  prieaa.  Box 
1043,  Editor  h  Publishsr. 


STVDICATB  ICATBBIAL  WABTBO 
Prominent  Syndicate  orcanisation  it 
open  for  one  new  feature  that  it  al¬ 
ready  appaariuK  ia  a  few  good  news¬ 
papers.  Negotiations  confidential. 
Box  1985.  Editor  h  ^blither. 

Wasrspapar  Press  Eagiaohrs 

MAOHIWISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maitenance,  serrice  nationwide. 
LOBBVZ  PBIXTEBS  XACmiiriSTS  00. 

85  Rose  Street,  New  Tork 

Help  Wanted — Afimsaistrabvo 

OBBBBAl.  k  PBOMOTIOH  MAHAOBB 
for  radio  publication.  “Radio  Life,*’ 
to  far  as  we  know,  tbs  only  successful 
radio  weekly  in  the  United  States,  now 
in  its  sixth  year,  plant  post-war  ex¬ 
pansion  nationally.  Opportunity  open 
for  high  class  individual  who  can  take 
complete  charge.  Remuneration  will 
Im  arranged  commensurate  with  your 
ability  and  productivity.  Once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity.  Apply  by  letter 
only,  telling  fully  what  you’ve  got  to 
offer. 

Radio  Life, 

1020  W.  Washington  Btvd., 

Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. _ 

OBBBBAL  MANAOBB 
Daily,  midwest  city  of  50,000  offers 
exceptional  opportunity  for  outatand- 
ing  Advertising  executive,  capable  of 
managing  all  departments.  Repleis 
confioentisl.  Furnish  complete  infor- 
mation.  Box  1888,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PILTWQ — We  desire  the  services  of  a 
young,  single  woman  of  good  education 
with  experienoe  in  filing.  Must  be 
capable  of  taking  con^lete  charge  of 
oar  mferenee  room.  Mvannah  Morn¬ 
ing  Mews  and  Savannah  Evening  Press, 
Savannah,  Qeorgia. 

Help  Wgwlgj  A^artisit 

ADVBBTISnrO  KABAOBB,  woman, 
experienced  for  weekly  newspaper, 
New  Tork  snbnrb.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
penoa.  Write  atatlng  age,  experience, 
■alary  expected  to  Box  1844,  Editor 
A  ^blisher. 

ADVBBTunroTSISSiAB'  on  daily 
in  progressive  city  48,000  with  ex¬ 
cellent  post-war  opportunities.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Good  salary.  Also  have  opening 
for  experienced  reporter.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter.  K.  C.  Paddock,  Laredo 
Times,  Laredo,  Texas. _ 

ADVBBTISIBO  SAUSBIAB 
Good  general  display  experience,  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing.  no  pressure  selling.  Daily  in  town 
of  16,000.  Permanent  to  right  party. 
Write  stating  exj^rience.  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  personal  information,  enclos¬ 
ing  photo  ^  to  Matches  Democrat, 
Xatches.  Mississippi. 

ADVnTUIBa  SALBSMBB 
First  opening  in  two  years,  well  er- 
gaaised  Advertising  department;  sne- 
cessfnl  Western  daily  80,000;  attrac¬ 
tive  living  conditions;  growing  market 
not  rationing  apace.  Tell  all.  Star 

Journal.  Pueblo.  Colorado. _ 

ADVBBTISIBO  SALBSBCAB  and  ropy 
writer.  Good  opportunity;  permanent, 
with  advancement  to  manager.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  midwest  citv.  Write;  Box 

2048.  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

OLASSiriBD  MABAOEB  wanted. 
Tonng  man  capable  of  managing  staff 
on  combination  of  70,000  Circulation, 
iu  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
Southeast.  Give  full  details  in  appli¬ 
cation  and  salary  expected.  Box  1061. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted— AfivrtisiM 


AOVBBTISIMO 

MAMAGEB 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
gj-essive  publishers  of  religious 
book  and  church  supplies  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  manager.  This 
position  requires  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  vitality,  imagination,  mer¬ 
chandising  sense  and  executive 
ability  and 

either 

(1)  exertional  experience  in 
advertising  and  printing  with 
tested  and  proved  ability  as 
a  creator  of  effective  adver¬ 
tising  plus  some  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the 
church  and  its  ministry. 


(2)  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  church  and  religious  lit¬ 
erature  plus  some  experience 
in  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising. 

A  substantial  salary  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  with  unusual  security 
is  offered  the  man  who  can  quali¬ 
fy.  Residence  in  a  comfortable, 
medinm-sised.  middle-west  city  is 
required.  All  moving  expenses 
paid.  Other  positions  as  creative 
advertising  copy-writers  without 
executive  responsibility  are  also 
open.  Give  all  details  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  state  salary  desired  in 
first  letter.  Applications  will  be 
kept  confidential. 


Box  2000.  Editor  A  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  SALES  SUFBBVISOB 

With  the  ability  to  select  and  train 
salespeople.  This  is  an  unusually  good 
opportunity  for  a  hard-working,  am¬ 
bitious  classified  careerist  in  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  interesting  city.  The  girl 
we  hire  may  now  be  a  solicitor  on  an¬ 
other  newspaper.  Full  cooperation  of 
a  management  that  is  progressive  and 
considerate,  and  a  publisher  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  paying  good  salaries  to  faith¬ 
ful  employees  who  produce.  After  6 
months,  free  hospitalisation  and  group 
life  insurance.  Annual  Cbristmaa 
Imnuses.  This  newspaper  has  had  very 
few  personnel  changes  except  for 
temporary  people,  and  our  present 
supervisor  has  resigned  due  to  ill 
health.  All  applications  will  be 
treated  with  confidence.  Write  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  previous  experience, 
Me,  qualifications,  references  to  Jack 
Whetstone,  CAM  The  Mew  Orleans 
Item,  Mew  Orleans,  La. 

OLABSnriBD  MABAGBB 

A  daily  newspaper  in  the  Mew  York 
kfetropolitan  area  with  good  volume 
and  unusual  acceptance  needs  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager.  'The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  may  now  be  a  Classified  Manager. 
Or  more  likely,  he  is  a  well-balanced 
Assistant  Manager  in  a  larger  depart¬ 
ment  where  he  has  acquired  plenty  of 
overall  Classified  know-how.  by  helping 
with  the  hiring,  the  training  and  the 
handling  of  Classified  people;  also  by 
being  in  on  the  planning  of  sales,  serv¬ 
ice  and  promotional  activities.  He  is 
not  a  “special”  man  with  a  bag  of 
tricks,  but  he  is  well  informed,  -  alert 
and  has  positive  vision  about  both  the 
factors  that  enter  into  Classified  today 
and  those  that  will  make  it  strong  in 
the  future.  Starting  salary  will  be 
adequate.  Opportunity  for  future  ac¬ 
complishment  and  earnings  is  unlim¬ 
ited^  Box_1^18^_Edi  tor  A  Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED  —  Position  created  for 
telephone  room  supervisor  on  6-day 
afternoon  newspaper.  Mew  York  State. 
Experienced  phone  solicitor  seeking 
supervisor’s  job  or  experienced  super¬ 
visor  considered.  Good  opportunity. 
State  age.  experience  and  salarv  ex¬ 
pected.  Replies  confidential.  Write 

Box  2047.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFUSD  Advertising  manager 
wanted;  Evening  daily.  7,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Tribune.  .Albert  I.ea.  Minn. 


Halo  WautuJ  Advurtitiut 

ADVEBTISma  BfEN 

Here  is  the  real  chance 
Of  a  Lifetime 

For  able  Advertising  managers  (2), 
Advertising  promotion  manager,  local 
Advertising  salesmen,  (3)  and  chief 
Publication  office  executive. 

Positions  permanent  on  a  chain  of 
strong,  aggressive  small  City  dailies. 
Unusual  opportunity  lor  above-aver¬ 
age  men.  Working  conditions  and 
compensation  exceptional.  Your  chance 
to  grow  with  an  expanding  organisa¬ 
tion  located  in  the  East.  For  appoint¬ 
ment  send  a  resume  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  history  of  earnings.  All  com¬ 
munications  confidential. 

Box  2081,  Editor  and  Publisher 
DISPLAY  ADYBBTISlBa  solleitor 
with  8  to  6  years  experience  for 
Western  Penna.  County  seat  daily 
with  IBM  circulation.  Mo  competition. 
Freedom  to  develop  style  and  teeh- 
niqne  in  widely  recognised  progres¬ 
sive  local  Adv.  Dept.  Excellent  list  of 
retail  sceonuts.  Box  1860,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ 

OLASSIFIBD  manager  1  person  de¬ 
partment,  man  or  young  woman;  per¬ 
manent;  desirable;  small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Box  1086,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Help  Wautetl — Circulation _ 

OIBCrULATION  MAN  wanted,  experi¬ 
enced,  as  an  assistant  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  Southwest.  Must  be  a 
hustler  with  ideas  in  promotion  and 
service  minded;  one  who  ran  produce 
new  business  in  a  fast  turn-over  highly 
competitive  large  newspaper  town. 
Prefer  man  with  proven  background. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter  Answer.  Box  1992,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted. 
Excellent  opportunity  on  6.000  up¬ 
state  Mew  York  daily  for  larger  City 
assistant  or  other  circulator  capable 
to  assume  full  department  manage¬ 
ment.  Prefer  young  man.  but  age  no 
drawback,  if  active  and  capable.  Posi¬ 
tion  permanent;  open  immediately. 

Box  2040,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIXOUXiATION  manager’s  assistant  for 
Los  Angeles  semi-weekly.  Experience 
with  boys  desirable.  $45  to  start. 
Write  Rodgers  A  McDonald  Mewspa- 
pers.  2560  W.  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles 

43.  Calif. _ 

OIBOULATION  BtANAGBB  wanted. 
Have  opening  for  aggressive  man  on 
chain  weekly  newspapers.  In  reply¬ 
ing  state  age.  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Replies  cunfidential.  H.  I. 
Seely.  Waverly,  M.  Y. 

orrr  district  manager 

Do  not  apply  unless  fully  experienced 
and  desirous  of  a  permanent  position. 
Send  snapshot  and  give  references. 
Box  2018.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 

ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-servicemen- 
newspapermen:  Reporter  -  editors 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABC 
since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E’s,  most  per  cap  in 
U.  8.,  and  no-strike  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fishing,  hunting  ‘in  yr. 
backyard.’  When  you  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  check  in  hero — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  you  can  respect. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  Tona- 

wanda,  M.  Y. _ 

AMUSEMEI^  inrtnstrv  Trade  paper 
wants  reporters  with  indoor  or  out¬ 
door  show  Bis  experience;  also  need 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  box  record 
knowledge.  Box  1920,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPT  READER  WANTED 

Excellent  opportunity  at  good  salary 
with  large  Metropolitan  daily  In  Mid¬ 
dle  west.  Box  1045,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

LIBRARIAN  for  specialised  news  serv¬ 
ice  newspaper  Morgue,  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  state  qualifications.  Box  1904, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halt  WaMa4— 

EDITOR  WANTED - ' 

Uapidly  growing  mechanical 
with  an  excellent  post-wnr 
an  opening  for  nn  experiensaSMi.J' 
man.  Thin  position  u  made  is  ? 
lor  an  asst,  or  dspt.  editm  if 
qualified  to  ubauma  loll  resgsi^ 
but  ia  stymied  because  oTteZ 
stances,  or  lor  the  editor  of 
organ  that  may  fold  now  tkc  ^ 
over.  Technical  training  prsfinclk 
not  necessary.  ' 

Must  be  a  good  reporter,  kaovAti 
select  outstanding  pictursi, 
mediocre  mss.  and  whip  it  jn, 
fascinating  story,  understaag 
and  typography.  Tell  os  lU^ 
yourself,  state  salary  desired,  Mgj 
replies  confidential.  Location  mi-- 
Box  2032,  E^or  A  Pnbliihst.^^ 
EDITOR  WANTED“for  The  "5 
wich  Review,  a  newly  orgaaisstn 
pie’s  weekly  community  ovati  • 
about  to  be  published.  Gditcr  v| 
received  us  a  member  of  this  hm 
munity  with  fullest  co-operatisi  i({ 
people.  The  Greenwich  luvinr,  (ti 
Elm  Street,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
MEWS  EDITOR  capable  of  kuj 
wire,  and  local  coverage  m  ■ 
Afternoon  daily.  Must  be  sbis  Is  i 
play  originality  and  initistivi,  g) 
opportunity.  Living  and  workiat  « 
ditiuns  good.  The  Paris  Osi^te 
prise,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

I^WS  EDITOR  Wanted  by 
newspaper  in  growing  North  Cmt 
City.  Prospects  of  semi-wtsklt 
daily  within  the  next  two  ysan.  b 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  rsesntAbi 
of  Jonmslism  graduate.  Box  Nfi 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  wanted!  Fsii 
ing  Tabloid  daily  in  city  of  tUg 
has  real  opportunity  for  exoarnte 
news  man  who  knows  writiag  iidiA 
ing  and  interested  in  a  permsaaatMi 
with  flno  future  for  right  msav^l 
do  an  outstanding  job.  Dsi^h 
Topics,  Miami  Beach.  Florida 

PUBLIOITT  WRirm 
One  of  America’s  largest  Ufl  lap 
ance  companies  is  seeking  s  ;n| 
man  to  write  publicity  roleaisi  ha 
its  home  office  in  Mew  Tork  Ok 
Must  have  news  gathering  abilitf  id 
a  knowledge  of  newapapor  v^ 
Starting  salary,  $8,000  with  0||a 
tunity  to  grow  In  eomparativili  w 
publie  relations  departmtsL  6b 
ago,  edneation  and  experisaos  ia  It 
reply.  Box  1044,  Editor  A  Pabkfia 
REPORTER.  Experienced  yoasf  sA 
reporter  capable  of  moving  ills  M 
job.  Fait  growing  midwest  aftsma 
daily,  7000  circulation.  Writs  sqm 
ence,  family  status  and  salary  rsfiM 
Box  2058,  Editor  A  Pnbliihst, 
REPORTER  experienced,  intsrvisvai 
prefer  Veteran  combat  serviM  Wall 
War  II,  and  New  Englander;  fsc  ite 
esting  assignment  inelndlag  M 
Mew  York,  Boston  area.  Band  txim 
enco  record  and  photograph  if  pssntb 
Box  2010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RBPORTBR,  experienced  nsvs|stkH 
wanted  by  Central  New  Tork  Bhs 
daily;  some  Desk  experisaeo  pnfe 
able  but  not  necessary.  Positin  I# 
inanent  and  good  opportunity  for  (at 
advancement.  Open  now.  Box  Mk 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ . 

REPORTER,  experienced  geaml  s 
porter  on  Afternoon  paper  la  nsM 
sixed  city.  One  who  can  pick  ap  ma 
items  and  handle  more  importist  its 
ies.  Box  2023,  Editor  A  Pnblitba. 
REPORTERS.  One,  possIWy  te 
soon.  Ex-service  male 
208  or  early  30s.  to  handle  wsjj 
nows  beat.  Hilo  'Tribune  Herald,  H»| 
Hawaii. 

REPORTER  photographer;  bh  • 
young  woman;  permanent;  dsairslj 
small  Wisconsin  daily.  Box  U* 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

.SPORTS — Young  man  wanted  A 
Sports  and  general  reporting  on  siP 
side  of  good  small  City  daily  ” 
cellent  chance  to  start  and  gain  ex»» 
ence.  Box  1991,  Editor  A  Pnbliiwx- 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
daily  newspaper  in  town  of  sflJ* 
Excellent  working  conditions. 
pay.  When  answering  state  « 
ence.  Address,  Kenosha  Evening 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 


IP.ITOR  &  PUtLISHBRfer  2S.  > 


Wut^EailorW _ 

ftu  ii  ‘I**  ^■®" 

”^h»v«  w»ited  for. 

J  ilrong,  »ggre»iive  imall  City 
,bove-»ver»ge  men.  Oi^ 
**'^for  able  publiabera  (2).  edi- 
Bulging  editor,  photogra- 
'  V;  Sporti  editor  and  reporter*. 

oermanent:  working  condi- 
"Ti  cwnpeniation  above  average. 

to  row  with  expand- 

-.'“'“"ml”  nf'^ex 
,  SJantment  mail  reauin6  of  ex- 
J{f*,Bd  hittory  of  earning*.  Box 

"Vji.A,  k  Publi*her. _ 

^75BB  EDITOKr-nere  ia  a 
f^rlanity  for  a  *ea»oned  trade 
Later  to  do  hi*  stuff,  editing  in 
^ne  8*ld  for  one  of  the  South  a 
iTUbliihing  organiiation*.  Should 
riiowledge  of  boat*  and  a  mind 
Lie  of  grasping  mechanical  back- 
Zi  Know  layout,  take  a  good 
!«■  Able  to  sell  an  Ad  too.  if 
!2rT  Write  airmail,  full  detail*. 
rZiury  and  photo.  Give  telephone 
L«  H.  L.  Peace  Publication*. 
I^p  Street.  New  Orleans.  Loni*i- 

1.  _ _ - - 

M  EDITOB  wanted:  reliable, 
■tilt  morning  daily  in  prosperous, 
neilre  wettem  city  of  15.000.  Box 
II.  Editor  *  Publisher. 

Help  WarteJ — Mechanical 

0100  POBEMAN  wanted  for  8- 

•  Mianeiota  afternoon  daily.  Per- 

jib.  Modern,  well  equipped 
■I.  Good  working  conditions. 
Mid  city  with  excellent  Public 
I  MTOchial  school*.  Very  good 
m;  raestion  with  pay:  lick  leave. 
ti  til  rsferonces.  experience,  etc.,  in 

•  litter.  Box  1971.  Editor  tc  Pnb- 

kO; _ 

yOTTPB  OPEBATOB.  capable 
blip,  general  job  work;  resort 
n.  Altika.  Box  1097.  Editor  & 

tiilbef. _ _ 

lOoniEADEB.  experienced,  wanted 
flfstember  1st.  able  to  handle  Eve- 
I  daily,  average  10  pages.  Tribune. 

nrt  Lea,  Minn. _ 

ilUTT-lflNDED  photo-engravers 
sled  in  all  branches,  newspaper  and 
oaertiil.  We  have  several  perma- 
■t,  vfll  paying  positions  open  to 
a  if  character  who  are  ambitious 
g  mpable  of  producing  work  of  top- 
ikk  enality.  Write  fully  in  first 
tur.  Housing  available.  Peerless 
qririsf  Company.  Peerless  Building, 
ittlc  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Blip  Wartaj — Salta— 

tffSPAPSB  FEATTTW  syndicaU 
■ti  travelling  salesman.  Oommia- 
>  bull.  Box  1948.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

M _ 

ffO  lOP-NOTCH  salesmen  for  grow- 
I  Rivi  service ;  prefer  experienced 
msen.  but  will  consider  men  with 
■VI  background.  Salary  and  ex- 
juwv.  Box  2059.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  Sitiaiiois — Circnlatioa _ 

pTOATION  BIANAGEB.  15  years’ 
Mnence,  Independent  Weekly.  Col- 
jd  Mnding  Carrier*.  ABO  records. 
Pm  Management.  Desires  connection. 
P  ti  25,000  circulation.  Box  2004, 

pter  k  Publisher.  _ 

PClIbATION  MANAQEB  20  years 
p»i  s^rience,  all  phases  circula- 
P»  work,  available.  Accustomed  to 
M  earnings.  Interested  in  future, 
^^“•^raarried.  Box  1981,  Editor  & 

circulation  manager  wants 
*an^.  Prefer  department  15- 
■  .  •  i^cord  and  reference  on  re- 
•'it.  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Siiattioas  Wanted — Art 


.  — Timely  Cartoons,  etc..  c-.  _ — nt .  j — ] 

a  ^•®bnique,  seeks  part-time  ^t^^^ttins  Wanted  1 

"•Jjaacing  experience  proven  #  Ali-ABOXJND  and  1 
***f-  Ambition*,  energetic,  writer;  experienced  newap 

5.  Schwarts,  681  Timp-  edge  Isyonts;  type;  gei 

"-  T.  0.  56.  ments.  Box  2010,  Editor 

*IT0R  I,  PUBLISHER  for  An^ost  2S,  1948 


Sitnationa  WantaA— Adminiatrative 

tSKti/iilTlUg — ASS’T  FDBIJSHEB 
OENERAlc  OB  BUSINESS  BIANAGEB 

Executive  —  Complete  knowledge 
of  all  phaaea  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  46  and  in  excellent 
health.  TVenty  years  in  executive 
eepacity  on  one  of  the  ontstand- 
ing  metrcmolitan  papers  of  the 
country.  Record  of  revenne  in¬ 
creases  and  operational  savings 
supported  by  references  that  will 
compel  attention. 

Proven  ability  to  erganixe  as  well 
as  to  taka  over  and  operate  ex¬ 
isting  organisation  without  fric¬ 
tion.  Desires  connection  as:  as¬ 
sistant  publisher — general  or  bnsi- 
neaa  manager  in  a  city  of  25.000 
to  75,000  popniation. 

Wonld  require  from  sixty  to  nine¬ 
ty  days  after  completing  nego¬ 
tiations  to  give  present  publisher 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  nn- 
hurried  selection  of  a  successor. 
Mott  underatandsble  reason  for 
desiring  to  make  change  will  be 
diaeloied  to  seriun*  enquirer.  Cor¬ 
respondence  shall  be  treated  in 
eonfldenee  of  conrse. 

Box  1844,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


OHEBF  AOOOUNTANT  with  ten  years' 
experience  on  combination  dailies 
with  60,000  eirenlation  desires  change. 
College  gradnate.  Age  32.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  south  or  west,  bnt 
will  consider  any  location.  Box  1792, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  OB  OENERAI.  UANAGEB 
with  a  proven  record  of  efficient  organ¬ 
isation  building  that  gets  results.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  city  and  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor  problems,  developing 
advertising  accounts,  promotional  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  phases  of  circulation- 
work.  A  builder  of  good  will  in  the 
community.  Salary  secondary  to  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  2056,  Editor  A  I^bllsher. 
NEWSPAPER  accountant;  familiar  all 
phases  business  office:  some  mechan¬ 
ics!  department  experience.  Box  2036, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SihMtioM  WaaUd — AdyeHifiaf 
WOBBIED  WITH  TEljBPHONE~niib 
ing  problems  t  Let  me  solve  them. 
References  from  top  Classified  men 

?las  may  prodnction  records  will  prove 
can.  I’m  a  supervisor  with  15  vears* 
experience  on  morning  and  evening 
papers  of  160,000  eirenlation.  Single 
and  35,  I  want  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future.  Give  me  a  living  salary 
with  a  bonus  arrangement  and  watch 
vonr  telephone  prodnction  bonneel 
Prefer  midwest.  Write  Box  1975,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher.  I’ll  phone  yon  long 

distance  shortly  I _ 

ADVEBTISINO  man,  top  mn,  wants 
change  to  Advertising  manager.  South 
or  Central,  7,000  to  20,000  circulation. 
References  proving  top  selling  ability. 
Excellent  copy,  layouts.  Editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2038,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AM  NOW  ’’whole  advertising  depart¬ 
ment”  of  prise  winning  small  town 
daily.  Experienced  as  copywriter,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  solicitor,  with  pa¬ 
pers  ranging  from  tanktown  weeklies 
to  2nd  largest  Evening  paper  in  U.  S. 
Write  P.O.  Box  230,  Newman.  Os. 
EXPERIENOED  advertising  man  seeks 
Job  with  future.  IT.  of  Mo.  journalism 
gradnate  with  6  years’  newspaper 
experience.  31  Tears  old,  married.  A 
good  man.  Prefer  midwest  daily.  Box 
2034.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

_ Literary  Afeaey  Sarvic* 

ARTICLES.  Book*.  Eletlon,  Plsys, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bitrtha  Klans- 
ner.  130  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 

N  T 

Sihwtions  W anted — Editorial 
if  AUt-ABOUND  and  house  organ 
writer;  experienced  newipspera,  knowl¬ 
edge  layouts;  type;  general  asaign- 
ments.  Box  2010,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitnations  WnMnd— Editorial _ 

ABLE  MANAGING  editor,  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  area  newspaper.  Thor¬ 
ough  background.  15  years  editing 
periodicals,  newspapers.  Oirenlatioa* 
Advertising  promotion.  Foreign  news 
expert.  Forceful  heads,  Oo-ordinator  all 
departments.  Assnme  complete  rn- 
spunsibility  for  progressive  pnblisher. 
Excellent  reanlts  sssTirp4. 

Unexcelled  references.  Age  39.  $75. 

Box  1986,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AIB  FOBOE  PELOT — Captain  five 
years  foreign  and  domestic  experience 
with  leading  press  association  and 
newspapers,  desires  return  to  news 
business  after  pending  discharge.  Lo¬ 
cation  no  object.  Speaks  fluent 
French.  Recommendations  available. 

Box  1890,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  newspapermen,  26,  Ool- 
,lege  graduate;  full  range  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  reporting,  copydesk,  makeup, 
features  on  Metropolitan  dailies ;  seeks 
newsp^er  or  magaxine  post.  Box 

2035,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

BRITISH  JOURNALIST 
(National  correspondent,  ex-editor, 
feature,  fiction  and  special  writer)  with 
thorough,  all-around  experience  and 
really  live  ideas  and  ability  seeks 
berth  in  U.  8.  A.  Propositions  to  Box 
1828.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
OOPTBBADEB,  39.  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences,  seeks  permanent  New  England 
rim.  Box  1978.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

-A  EDITOR,  small  daily  or  will  con¬ 
sider  large  weekly.  Navy  Veteran,  37, 
married  17  years:  through  the  mill 
experience.  New  York,  New  England 
only.  Box  2052.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
BDITOBIAL  WRITER  and/or  editor, 
49,  skilled  all  departments,  award  win¬ 
ner,  executive,  sound,  progressive,  mar¬ 
ried,  excellent  health.  Box  2045,  Edl- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

BXPERTBNOED  syndicate  staff  artist, 
cartoonist  and  gag  writer  wants  new 
position  with  promise.  Box  1822,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  woman,  25,  four  years’ 
experience.  Metropolitan,  wants  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Washington.  D.  C.,  area.  Box 
1999.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSMAN  with  6  years’  experience 
want*  Desk  or  good  reporting  job  In 
Midwest.  Good  writer,  capable,  de¬ 
pendable.  31,  married.  U.  of  Mo.  jour¬ 
nalism  gradnate.  Box  2025,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. _ 

if  PART  TIME  editorial,  makeup,  pro¬ 
dnction  spot  wanted  by  Veteran  with 
New  York  newspaper  and  magaxine 
experience.  Box  2046,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liaher. _ 

PUBLIOITY  WRITER,  novelist,  re¬ 
porter  desires  job.  Box  2057,  Editor 
A  Piihlisher. _ 

RADIO  NEWS  EDITOR 
Three  years  with  PCC  Foreign  Broad¬ 
cast  Intelligence  Service — evalusting. 
editing  and  rewriting  the  news  as 
Broadcast  by  the  radios  of  the  world. 
Oenersl  background — 20  years’  edi¬ 
torial  work.  Married.  Box  2020,  Edi- 
tor  A  PnhUsher. _ 

it  REPORTER.  32.  pre-war  experi¬ 
ence,  ETO  pin*  public  relation  combat 
reporting,  seeks  permanent  position 
with  small  daily  in  or  near  California. 
Box  1996,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER,  writer,  editor  25,  some 
experience.  Desire  thorough  training 
large  Daily.  Meyer  Golden,  22.5  Mc¬ 
Clellan  St.,  Bronx.  New  York. 

ie  REPORTER,  experienced  daily 
and  weekly  papers;  sports,  cifv  best; 
make-iin:  prodnction.  Box  1989.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 

if  REPORTER,  21.  College  gradnate, 
Veteran,  varied  experience,  desires 
position  on  out-of-town  newspaper.  Box 
2002.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS.  Reporter  with  complete 
background,  including  coverage  of  or¬ 
ganized  baseball,  seeking  advancement. 
Sober,  reliable;  8  years’  experience. 
Write,  Box  2015,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS  BDITOB 

Writer,  capable,  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Colnmnist  with  Sports  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SitoatsoM*  WartoJ — Editorial 

WHAT  EDITOR  of  small  city  daily 
can  uao  woman  reporter,  feature  writ¬ 
er,  copyreaderl  Present  post,  copy¬ 
reading,  rewriting,  department  editing, 
for  metropolitan  daily,  ABC  100.000 ; 
previous  experience,  general  assign¬ 
ment.  beat  reporting,  Sunday  feature 
writing,  feature  page  layout  on  daily, 
Sunday,  ABO  30,000;  government  re¬ 
porting;  free-lancing  newapapw 
tores,  other  writing.  Preparation  in¬ 
cludes  A.B.  Engliah,  graduate  stndles 
grammar,  mnsic,  psychology,  journal¬ 
ism;  travel;  living  close  to  public 
events.  Of  passable  appearance,  dis¬ 
position,  character,  good  health  and 
endurance ;  no  weirdie,  though  female 
and  in  forties:  rat*  around  $60.  Box 
2026,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TO  PUBLISHERS  of  Small  Town 
(Oity)  Dailies: 

I  don’t  want  just  a  job.  I’ve  got  that 
now,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  I  want  to 
get  back  to  a  amsll  town,  preferably 
in  the  northeast,  where  I  can  sink 
ray  teeth  into  real  problems  and  give 
ray  family  congenial  surronndings.  I 
work  long  honrs  now,  and  I’m  willing 
to  work  longer  if  I  can  get  a  good  spot 
on  a  small  daily  where  I  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  for  eventual  part 
or  whole  ownerahip.  I  could  tosa  out 
a  lot  of  superlatives,  but  to  conld  a 
lot  of  other  people.  Let  me  show  you 
my  reeord.  tint  pleaee  it  must  be  a 
bona-fide  proposition.  Box  2054,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER  •  PUBUOIST.  At  preaont 
Assistant  Public  Relations  director 
Nationally  known  aircraft  plant.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  house  organ*.  Former 
newspapf-nan,  radio  writer.  Admin¬ 
istrative  thnity.  Top-flight  refereBcea. 
Box  1981,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

WELLESLEY  GRADUATE.  5  years’ 
editorisl  experience,  seeke  reporting, 
copyresding  or  editing  job,  preferably 
N.  Y.  C.  Box  2055.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter  now  in  oity 
of  200,000  wanU  change.  Oollsge 
gradnate,  over  two  years  experiens*. 
all  beats,  festnres  and  city  editor. 
Box  1956,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SiintioB*  WBBt«4 — IUch>iic*l 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  exporL 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1974,  Editor  w 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  working  in  all 
mechanical  departments  for  many 
years  on  Illinois  daily  Newspaper  de¬ 
sires  change.  Box  2016.  Editor  A 

Pnblisher.  _ ____ 

PBINTER-OFEBATOB  desires  perma¬ 
nent  situation  on  New  York  State 
daily.  Would  like  to  become  mechan¬ 
ical  Supt.  in  future.  Box  2001,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbliaher.  _ 

ant.  PUBLISHER.  Are  yon  contem¬ 
plating  inatalllng  Rotary  press  or  run¬ 
ning  color!  Thoroughly  experienced. 
Executive  ability,  know  costs;  refer¬ 
ences.  Reliable.  Newspaper’s  out  of 
states  considered.  Charlie  Wilkini, 
125  •  12th,  Richmond,  California. 


SitBBiioB*  PbMic  RaUtieB* 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  exeentive,  35, 
creative,  imaginative,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  private  organization!  and  govern¬ 
ment,  desire*  change.  Excellent  con¬ 
tacts  throughout  news  and  raagasine 
fietda,  domestic  and  foreign.  Good 
news  background  in  U.  8.,  Canada  and 
Europe.  Postgraduate  in  economies, 
versed  in  public  and  international  af- 
fairs.  Box  2050,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  with  practical 
knowledge  and  absorbing  interest  in 
Transportation  industries.  University, 
syndicate,  reporter  and  desk  back¬ 
ground,  married,  33.  Box  2017,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

if  SILVER  STAB  public  relationiat 
being  discharged  Marine  desires  New 
York  position.  Write  F.  B.  Ladd,  care 
Chsm^rlsin  Brown,  145  West  45th. 
New  York. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


C.  A.  HEISS.  special  accountant 

for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  has  made  a  proposal  to 
the  Denartment  for  increasing 
second-class  mailing  rates,  now 
said  to  be  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Heiss  reports  that  26,000 
publication.s  now  have  second- 
class  permits  For  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  31.  1944.  he  states 
“computed  revenues”  for  sec¬ 
ond-class  were  S26.R51.000.  ex¬ 
penses  were  $12S  835,000.  mak¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  $98,984,000. 

His  recommendation  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  second-class  rates  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  revenue  75% 
of  the  cost  of  rendering  service, 
but  allow  six  years  to  adjust  this 
basis  bv  increasing  rates  on  a 
graduated  schedule  over  that  pe¬ 
riod.  “The  remaining  25%  is  a 
concession  to  recognize  their 
public  service  contribution.”  As 
for  the  quoted  sentence,  we  are 
glad  to  know  someone  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  admits 
that  second-class  rates  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  public  service  to 
give  wider  dissemination  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  news  matter  to  areas 
deprived  of  door-step  service. 

Representative  Burch,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee,  has  announced  that 
hearings  on  first,  .second  and 
third  class  postage  rates  will  be 
held  after  the  summer  recess. 
We  would  like  to  call  Rep. 
Burch’s  attention,  and  the  at¬ 
tention  of  other  Congressmen, 
to  a  survey  bv  the  Hoosier  State 

Press  Association. 

•  •  • 

SIXTY -ONE  Indiana  newspapers 

obtained  information  from 
their  local  postmasters  revealing 
that  42  replied  “no”  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “If  second-class  mailing 
service  were  discontinued 
through  non-use  would  it  result 
in  reducing  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes?”  Regarding  how  many 
employes  would  be  released,  of 
the  postmasters  who  answered 
“yes”  to  the  above  question, 
three  estimated  it  would  release 
one,  one  said  he  would  let  out 
nine,  one  would  release  five,  one 
predicted  two  would  go,  and  one 
estimated  he  would  dispense 
with  one-half  the  services  of  one 
employe. 

“ W  o  u  I  d  discontinuance  of 
second-class  mail  service  reduce 
operating  costs  of  this  post  of¬ 
fice?”  the  postmasters  were 
asked.  Thirty-three  answered 
“no.”  Eleven  replied  “yes,”  five 
stated  "slightly,”  and  five  de¬ 
clined  to  answer.  Asked  “how 
much.”  one  postmaster  each  gave 
the  following:  20%;  $2  a  week, 
$18,900  a  year;  65  cents  an  hour 
for  one  subrtitute;  $1,700  a 
year;  $65  a  month;  $200  a  week; 
2  hours  a  week;  8%;  $2  a  day: 
$2,000  a  year;  $10  a  month;  $350 
a  nmnth. 

This  information  indicates  that 
manpower  and  costs  of  handling 
second-class  mail  are  helplessly 
tanked  with  manpower  and 
costs  of  other  mail  classifications. 

But  let’s  go  on  to  the  rest  of 
the  survey: 

“Is  the  cost  of  operating  this 


post  office,  such  as  wages,  sal¬ 
aries.  equipment,  etc.,  charged 
up  to  the  various  classes  of 
mailing?”  they  were  asked. 
Fifty-six  of  the  61  postmasters 
answered  “no”:  one  said  “yes”; 
and  four  replied  that  this  is  be¬ 
ing  done  at  “test”  offices. 

“If  so.  what  formula  is  used 
to  separate  the  operating  costs 
of  each  class?”  was  the  next 
question.  No  definite  answers- 
were  given  except  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  followed  at  the  “test”  of¬ 
fices  is  determined  by  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

“Is  it  possible  to  determine 
the  amount  of  time  spent  by  your 
office  employes  and  rural  and 
city  carriers  in  handling  each 
class  of  mail?”  Thirty-eight  .said 
“no”;  11  answered  “yes”:  and 
eight  stated  an  approximate  es¬ 
timate  could  be  made. 

“If  so,  is  that  being  done  in 
your  post  office?”  ’Thirty-two 
replied  “no”  and  three  answered 
“yes”  but  did  not  explain  how 
it  is  being  done. 

•  •  « 

THE  GALLUP  poll  method  may 

be  all  right  for  measuring  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  but  we  doubt  its  ac¬ 
curacy  when  applied  to  measur¬ 
ing  costs  and  revenue  of  various 
mail  classifications  particularlv 
when  there  are  42.000  post  of¬ 
fices  in  the  countrv  of  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  'There  are  509 
“cost  ascertainment  test  post  of¬ 
fices.”  Adding  to  the  doubt  is 
Mr.  Heiss’  “deficit”  of  $98,984.- 
000  when  42  po.stmasters  in  In¬ 
diana  alone  state  that  elimina¬ 
tion  of  second-class  would  not 
affect  their  employe  situation 
and  33  postmasters  said  it  would 
not  reduce  their  operating  costs. 

Consideration  should  be  given 
to  this  voluntary  statement  by 
one  of  the  postmasters  inter¬ 
viewed:  “The  most  expensive 
items  on  which  the  post  office 
loses  money  is  handling  Parcel 
Post,  Postal  Savings.  Money  Or¬ 
ders.  War  Bond  sales  and  the 
many  things  the  postal  service  is 
called  upon  to  do  for  which  there 
is  no  money  received  that  is 
classified  as  postal  income.” 

Rep.  Burch  and  his  associates 
on  the  committee  should  study 
all  these  factors.  And  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  study  the 
following  comment  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association: 

“From  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
papers.  it  is  Inconceivable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  increase  in  second- 
class  postal  rates  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  majority  of  the 
nation’s  smaller  newspapers.  It 
follows  then  that  newspaper 
mail  circulation  rates  must  be 
increased  to  those  subscribers 
for  whom  the  second-class  mail¬ 
ing  service  was  established  to 
benefit.  This,  in  itself,  would 
not  be  sound  argument  against 
increasing  the  rate  if  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  institution.  But,  it  is  sound 
argument  to  consider  that  if  nec¬ 
essary  increases  in  circulation 
rates  force  cancellation  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  the  result  will  be 
higher  costs  of  operating  offices.” 


TOKYO  PROGRAM 

George  White,  cartoonist  oi  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  captioned 
this  pictorial  comment  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation.  "Charlie  Mac- 
_ Arthur." 

War  End  Extra 
On  Sale  Before 
City  Sirens  Wail 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Aug.  21 — A 
new  speed  record  in  issuing  an 
extra  was  set  by  the  Vancouver 
Sun  the  day  Japan  officially  sur¬ 
rendered.  The  paper  was  on  the 
street  less  than  a  minute  after 
the  flash. 

Vancouver  citizens  were  buy¬ 
ing  the  extra  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  city’s  sirens  wailed  the 
message  that  the  war  was  over. 

Plates  for  the  eight-page  extra 
were  already  on  the  press  be¬ 
fore  the  flash  came  in.  The  “let 
’er  go”  order  over  a  direct  phone 
from  the  editorial  room  to  the 
press  room  had  the  press  turn¬ 
ing  over  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Hal  Straight,  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun.  was  responsible  for 
the  issue  which  carried  two 
pages  of  news  and  six  pages  of 
war  pictures. 

’The  extra  was  the  first  in  local 
history  to  be  delivered  to  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers.  Published  in  the 
middle  of  the  final  edition  run. 
it  was  sent  wherever  possible  to 
outside  points  usually  covered 
by  the  last  edition.  Circulation 
Manager  H.  F.  Gates  said. 

School  Gets  AP  Wire 

Huntington,  W.  Va., — Aug.  20 
— A  full  leased  wire  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  will  go  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  Marshall  College  Sept.  17, 
according  to  Professor  W.  Page 
Pitt,  he^  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  institution. 


Press  Fn 
Declaration! 
By  Swiss 

Adherence  to  th# 
of  complete  freedom  u, 
has  been  expressed  byf 
paper  owners  and 
Switzerland  in  a  fo 
munication  sent  to 
Forrest,  chairman  of  . 
Freedom  of  Infornudj 
mittee  of  the  Amer 
of  Newspaper  Mitoit? 

Mr.  Forrest,  who  isij 
editor  of  the  New  Yo 
Tribune,  made  the 
public  this  week.  It ; 

“The  Mixed  Comr 
Swiss  Newspaper 
Association  and  the  Si 
Association  dealing 
litical  aspects  of  the 
acting  as  the  represen 
of  both  proprietors  ar 
ists  has  in  the  past  andtj 
still  does  today  give 
iance  to  the  fundar 
pies  of  freedom  of  thfl 
laid  down  in  the  Swii 
Constitution  of  1848. 

“The  Swiss  press 
upheld  these  fundar 
ciples  and  never  cea 
fend  them  during  the^3 
also  recognizes  the  pr 
complete  freedom  of 
creates  better  unde 
among  the  peoples  of 
and  thereby  serves  to 
international  understi 

“The  Swiss  press  al»l 
that  such  a  result  of  th 
of  the  press  is  only 
when  all  those  eng 
service  of  the  press 
with  a  high  sense  of 
bility  and  the  love  of 
■ 

How  to  Be  Hai 
Tho  Stockingk 

Montreal,  Aug.  20 
ber  of  British  sailors 
ful  to  the  Montreal  Star  I 
venting  them  from  gettl 
water  when  they  retu 

The  sailors,  crewmen] 
Atlantic  run,  have  been ; 
by  their  womenfolk  to  br 
silk  stockings  from 
whenever  a  ship  has 
England,  and  no  stock 
been  forthcoming,  there] 
domestic  strife. 

A  full-page  adverti! 
the  Star  recently, 
stressing  the  stocking : 
Canada,  was  eagerly  sna 
by  the  crew,  who  are 
it  back  to  doubting  sp 


Now  that  Peace  Is  .i 
newspaper  readers  coUMnj 
Innumerable  new-era  qu 
that  vex  them,  cause  cont 
until  they  write  in  to  their  local ; 
the  answers. 

And  this  Is  the  need  filled  by  that 
popular  feature,  The  Haskln  Information 
Washington.  D.  C.  (P.  S.  Now  the  world  Is  de 
that  bewildering  riddle — the  Atomic  Bomb). 

Nnu*  (8,660  E)  ham  rmnmwmd  Ub 
•  nuMhin  S^vicu, 


I  S  H  I  R  for  Aogoof 
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